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THE IMMORTAL FLAME 



THE HIDING-PLACE 

"'VJ'Y hidii^-place — my beautiful retreati" she 
■i'A exclaimed, imder her breath, and looked 
with passionate intensity at the wild, rocky coast- 
line which stretched as far as eye could see on 
either side of the cliff where she was standing. 

"I am safe at last," she whispered, a calmer 
expression taking the place of the haunted look 
in her eyes. "No one will find me here — I shall 
live and die in this secluded spot." She Walked a 
few steps backward and forward on the narrow 
conelike rock. "Who would follow me," she 
cried, defiantly, as if challenging some sudden fear. 
*'No, no, here I am secure — guite eafe," she re- 
peated, emphatically, in her low musical voice, 
making a further attempt to quell her stirring 



For some time she stood absolutely motionle^, 
looking out to sea. The late afternoon sunshine 
fell on her tall, white-clad form making it look 
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THE IMMORTAL FLAME 

like a statue carved out of some strange ethereal 
subfitance. 

All at once she glanced again at the long line of 
massive cliffs, and stretched out her arms as she 
whispered in soft, yeamii^ tones, "Oh, you big 
immovable crags, give me some of your calm, let 
me learn to be still as you are stilll" 

Her arms dropped to her Bide, but ahe continued 
tQ gaze at the great imperturbable headlands — 
notiiing affected them I Giant waves, ferocious 
.tempests, had flung thdr fury against the bulky 
battlements, yet nothing had conquered their 
colossal strength. 

Isma Folk^tone turned toward the land. Be- 
hind the cliffs lay a long, low plain, covered with 
stimted trees, spider-bushes, grass-ttees, and other 
flowering shrubs, and between these a little silvery 
road crept gingerly toward the distant, heavily 
timbered hills. 

The girl looked down with imseeing eyes on the 
shrubby flats. The blue shadows on the plain 
were lengthening. The slanting sunbeams caught 
the spider-bushes, rich in scarlet blossoms, and 
made them fiame like blood-red jewels. A lofty 
ulence began to descend on everytMng around her, 
a hush peculiarly accentuated by the soft murmurs 
of the sea as it settled to rest at the feet of the 
purple headlands. 

The woman on the cliff felt the mellow calm 
stealing into her heart also. She closed her ^es 
and breathed very slowly. Then suddenly she 
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looked up in terror; the vision her mind had con- 
jured up behind her closed lids drained the color 
from her face. Oh, those pleading, fiery ^es, 
would they never cease to torment her-^woxUd 
they follow her wherever ehe went? Was there 
DO respite from the burning shame they evoked? 
Why could she not forget? She would never look 
into them again — that at least was certain; but 
why did the memory still scorch her with its 
humiliating d^radationt 

A blush as vivid as the gieaming spider-flowers 
on the plain spread under her flawless skin. The 
last lingering rays of the setting sun turned 
the thick waves of her flaxen hair to flaming 
gold. 

Isma raised a white, perfectly shaped hand and 
put a shimmering strand into place. She sighed 
aa she felt its silken textiu^. What use had great 
beauty been to her? It had brought nothing but 
heartache and hunuUation. Her red lips parted 
into a bitter smUe. But the smile soon faded and 
a fixed, determined expression came into her eyes, 
Gxe alluring eyes with their wide, bewildering lids 
and their thick fringe of black lashes; they had 
done harm enough, brought shame and anguish 
enough; now no one except her old governess 
should look into them again. 

If only her beauty had brought her a gleam of 
real happiness, she could perhaps have endured the 
rest, but it had not done so. It had brought 
admiration, favor, homage in the teeming world 
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from which she had fled, but it had not {pven her 
one Buigle draiight of unalloyed joy. 

There had been moments when she hated her 
extraordinary loveliness; she hated it now. What 
was the use of adulation if with it had come envy, 
slander, shame, and mortification I 

What was the use of the world's clamorous 
adoration, its fierce denre to possess her, when 
1^6 only man — She trembled and a stinj^i^ 
mist blinded her eyes at the thought of his iron- 
ic glances and scarce^ veiled contempt. She 
straightened proudly; she had come to thb re- 
treat to forget that also. Those protecting head- 
lands would not only shut out the mad, excited 
world with its fiery, insistent pleading, the world 
which had petted and worsh^ied her and st the 
same time envied and slandered her, but those 
huge, immovable stones must also blot out the 
memory of the handsome Australian soldier with 
his mocking smiles and cruel sneers. 

She glanced across the low plain to the far- 
away hilU, behind which the sun was setting amid 
a shimmering haze of Ulae and saffron yellow. 
Beyond this high range of hills lay her cousin's 
estate; she was only a few miles from his boun- 
dary! But she was quite safe; he had not visited 
his old home for many years, and it was not 
likely he should come back now. The gay, 
sparkling world held too many attractions for the 
fascinating guardsman; it had opened all doora 
to him, showered distinctions and invitation-cards 
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upon him, bestowed admiration and honor. He 
had been sought out and idolized as much as 
Isma herself, and when they had danced together 
at brilliant balls and elaborate functions they had 
always been considered the handsomest couple in 
the room. But as they swayed over the highly 
polished floors in rhythm to enchanting music the 
^1 had been conscious of the cold contempt in his 
touch and the sarcasm in his polite speeches. 
How he hated her for bearing his name and having 
allowed ecandal to tamish it I If only she had not 
been related to him, not been his second cousin, 
he might have treated her differently, but he 
could not for^ve her for having smirched the 
name in which he took such a pride. However, 
she must forget that, too ; the massive cliffs must 
shut out the whole of the past, and she would hide 
in her Uttle home by the sea. 

She turned to the right, where a wide beach 
curved far below her between the two giant capes. 
At the back of the sand was a short stretch of 
coarse, stiff grass and beyond that the bay was 
lined with pahus which ahnost hid a red two- 
story house. 

The girl looked out to sea again. The great 
expanse of water was unrippled and lay like a 
polished surface of lavender-tinted calm. The 
ocean would teach her that even the wildest tuiv 
moil can cease and the immense spaces above 
would lift her thoughts from herself to loftier 
things. All at once she became conscious that 
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there existed b^^ier things than thoee she had 
encountered in the world she had left behind her. 
There was a wild, daring place in this boundless 
solitude which suggested something colossal she 
had not been a.waie of before. She wanted to 
reach out after it. If only she could forget the 
pastl If only the bumii^ shame might be lifted 
from hert She bent her head and her Upa quiv- 
ered. She, too, had been proud of the fine line of 
ancestors from which she had sprui^. But now 
the splendid old name stood soiled before the 
world, and she — she had stained it I 

Her head sank lower. The horrible irony of it 
all — the pity of it! 

But she refused to think of it any more. Had 
she not thought and writhed till the mortification 
had nearly maddened her? Had not the endless 
months she had spent in India and Ce(ylon on her 
way to Australia — months of torture and consum- 
ing pain — ^been punishment enough, purgatoiy 
enough, to atone for what had never heea her 
fault? M^t she not have respite now? She 
had come to this vast loneliness in order to foi^et 
— she would not remember any morel Her 
brilliant life had been a mock^y, a failure. Why 
had it been so? Why? Why? 

She glanced into the primrose-tinted spaces 
hovering over the wide pUun below. Could not 
the greatness, broodii^ out there in the yellow 
sunset, answer her bimiing question? She must 
find tiie answCT, and here in the seclusion by the 
8 
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sea, in thk unmeDse aloneness, far from the cnid, 
mercUees world which had laid such homage 
at her feet and at the sfune time thrust a dagger 
into her heart, she would come to understand. 

But suppose the world should penetrate even 
to this secluraon — if it should pursue her here — ? 

She lauded suddenly at her own fears. Such a 
thing was impossible! The world was too far 
away to reach her, and her cousin — ? His estate 
was certainly only a few miles away, still he never 
came to look aft^ it; he had left it all these years 
in the hands of his trusted overseer and would 
probably go on doing so. The great metropolis 
held FfUcon too closely; he could never tear him- 
self away from all it contained and the brilliant 
cBre^ it offered him. 

Yet if he should confe? 

She made a violent gesture with her shapely 
hands. No I No I Fate could not be so imkindl 
It had been cruel enough; surely it could not be 
so maliciously brutal as to allow this man to 
come and mock her in her loneliness I 

No, she was at least safe from that. What 
could be more improbable than tiiat the deUght- 
ful o£Scer of the guards should come out and look 
after his sheep I 

A^ain she glanced down the darkoiing plain. 
The saffron hues had faded, and a soft, impene- 
trable dusk crept over the extensive flats below, 
givii^ them an air of subtle mystery. 

The huge wings of night were spreadii^ oyer 
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the earth, and under those dark pinions brooded 
a strai^e silence. 

"There is rest here," miumured Isma as she 
made her way between the shrubs down the steep 
slope to the little house nestling amoi^ the palms. 
"My sweet haven, my little hiding-place, here I 
shall find solace." She added, confidently, "He 
will not come." 

From one of the larger trees a mght-bird all at 
once uttered a fierce, piercing shriek. 

The girl shivered a little and hurried toward 
the pahn-lined bay below. 
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Tax PAUI-QBOTa 

ISMA FOLKESTONE sat on a rustic seat in 
her palm-grove, her white-robed figure a 
moving network of shade and palpitating light. 
The mmbeams and the swayii^ shadows from the 
great fan-shaped leaves vied with each other in 
adding elusive enchantment to her rich, colorous 
beauty. Her hair under the picturesque garden 
hat wa8 the color of summa*-k^8ed plaLis; in her 
cheeks ^owed the vivid flush of ^wn and her 
lips were red Uke spider-flowers. Her large golden- 
gray eyes — the shade so frequently seen in 
AustraUa — were wide-spaced and luminous and 
so full of expression that they seemed ahnost 
weighted with loftiness and undaunted coxirage. 
Just now the girl was gazing dreamily into 
space and there was an air of aloofness and 
unearthly calm about her whole personality. 
For some time she remained in reflective ab- 
straction> then gradually she became more con- 
scious of her surroundings and b^an to listen 
to the leaves switching noisily about her. They 
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Beemed e^^ to attract her attention and rustled 
in unhappy agitation as they bent toward her. 

Miss Folkestone looked up at them and smiled. 

"You dear whispering things, what are you 
so excited about to-day? What are you trying to 
tell me? Is the breeze teasing you, or are you — ■ 
lonely? fie thankful to be alone; it is life's 
greatest gift — it holds nothing better." She 
sighed a little as she continued, "Once I thought 
differently; I longed to be out in the gay throngiDg 
world and drink deep of its joys — " Her splendid 
eyes lowered and a tremor passed through her. 
"1 have tasted all I wanted and — ^more. Now 
my only wish is for loneliness and my only prayer 
for peace." She sighed again and added, "But 
rest is coming to me now — I am in harbor at last." 

The palm leaves crackled uneasily and shook 
in excited protest. Then they whispered more 
loudly, more hoarsely, as if desperately anxious to 
make their meaning clear; but Isma had stopped 
listening to the palms, her ears had caught the 
Botmd of a horse cantering on the road. People 
rarely passed that way, as there were no houses 
in the near neighborhood, only stretches of sheep- 
runs, marshes, thickly timbered hills, beaches, and 
great dominant headlands. 

The horse had stopped, or had she only lost 
the sound of its hoofs as it passed the damp comer 
where a httle stream bubbled across the road7 

There was the click of the gate. 

Isma glanced down the long palm avoiue. A 
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visitor to her retreat — ^^o could it be? Perhaps 
it was only a strai^Eer who had lost his way, or 
possibly the manager of her cousin's estate had 
heard of her arri\^ and come to see her. She 
remembered him quite distinctly, though she had 
not seen him since she was sent to Ei^land ten 
years before to finish her education. 

The horse was on the gravel drive now; ^e 
heard his crunching steps on the pebbles, and a 
few moments afterward he and his rider came 
into view. 

The girl's heart gave a sudden bound and she 
gripped the wooden seat hard as she caught sight 
of the tall, soldierly figure on the gray, foam- 
flecked thoroughbred. But she recovered her 
composure instantly, rose quiddy, and went for< 
ward to meet her distinguished-looking visitor. 

He dismoimted lightly, slipped the bridle over 
his arm, then, raising his smart riding-cap, bowed 
ceremoniously over her outstretched hand and 
said, smiling satirically, "So it is really true that 
my beautiful cousin has eotombed herself in this 
v^ solitude — " 

The woman he addressed stood before him, 
tall, dignified, and there was a reflection of his 
irony in her voice as she replied, "You don't mean 
to say you have come all this way to find out?" 

"Why not? We were all astonished when we 
heard that our gorgeous bird of paradise had left 
the gilded cage and flown back to its native 
haunts in Australia. We were natural^ a Uttle 
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skeptical at first — can you wondo*?— but I, having 
more curioBity than the rest, came to see." 

For a moment the rich rose tint in Isma's 
smooth, perfectly molded cheeks deepened. Fal- 
con had actually torn himself away from the life 
he loved^ his brilliant position — evaything, and 
had traveled ' those thousands of miles for her 
sakel A strange tumult surged up within her, 
then sub^ded as suddenly as it had come. Of 
course he had only taken all this trouble because 
she bore the same name as he, the name he had 
always guarded with the jealousy of a lover. He 
had merely come to discover if she was really in 
earnest and meant to settle down in safe seclusion, 
severed from the dangers and temptations of the 
past. And when he had satisfied himself on this 
point he would probably return to all that was 
dear to him. 

"And now that you have seen that I am realty 
here," she said, her eyes measuring him with a 
touch of mockery, " I hope you are satisfied," 

The gray thoroughbred was pushii^ its soft 
muzzle against Captain Folkestone's sleeve, but 
he had no thought for the animal. 

"Satisfied — what about? That your new r61e 
is as — becoming as— the old?" he suggested, with 
courteous insolence, his handsome blue eyes 
takii^ in every . detail of her attire and noting 
that the extreme simplicity of her white gown 
only accentuated the rich ciur^es of her lovely 
form and that her dmple garden hat with its 
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swathe of turquoise crgpe de Chine was remarkably 
becoming. 

Isma fluked under his gaze. So, he thoij^t, 
she was only poang, after all, striving after effect, 
merely chaining a r6Ie! "I supple you would 
have liked me to take the veU," she flung at him, 
indignantly. 

"It is hardly fashionable to join sisterhoods 
nowadays; b^des, it is so inconveniently binding, 
the garb is so hideous and the setting of such a 
life most monotonous. This," he glanced round 
'at the idyllic beauty of the palm-^^ove with its 
glimpses of blue sea and rocky headlands between 
Uie great fanlike leaves — ' ' this is a far more artistic 
way of doing it; the background is enchanting 
and everything is so delightfully unfettered — the 
way back is always open." 

"No," she replied, emphatically, "the way 
back is not open — it is barred." 

"Most effectively barricaded with cobwebs," 
he assented, smiling. 

The girl straightened as she looked coldly into 
his deriding eyes. 

"ByJovel the r61e is becMningl" he exclaimed, 
with fresh mockery in his tones. 

"I suppose you would prefer to see me behind 
real cloister walls," she observed, a dull flush of 
anger staining her face. 

"My pretty cousin, how can you suggest I 
should prefer anything so outrageous!" he ex- 
claimed, with mock horror. "If you were cloi»- 
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tered, I should not even have the pleasure of 
seeing you, and it would have other appalling 
disadvantages — the sacrifice of your glorious hair, 
for instance," and he glanced at the silken yellow 
waves before addii^, "it would be a thousand 
pities to go to such fatal lengths; I am sure your 
modification is far wiser." 

She turned a little impatiently from him toward 
the house half hidden among the brees. 

"Won't you come in and have some tea? I 
am afraid I have been rather inhospitable, keeping 
you standing out here all this time," she said, 
with frosty politeness. 

"No, not to-day, thank you. I arrived only 
this morning; now I must go back and get my 
car in order after its long journey. I just came 
over to see that you were all right; though I am 
only a cousin, I have the privilege of looking after 
you occasionally. But you are not hving here 
alone, are you?" 

The horse had grown tired of caressii^ Falcon's 
unresponsive sleeve and was now fidgeting to get 
enough rein to reach Isma. 

His master pulled him back wil^ a jerk as the 
girl relied: "No. Miss livingston, my old gov- . 
emess, is with me." 

"I am glad of that. But do you really intend 
to settle down here?" 

"Yes. Why not?" 

"It will be very lonely imd you might find it- 
dull." 
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"I shall not find it dull and I like solitude." 

"ladeedl" There was polite doubt in the 
exclamation. 

The girl made no feply, so her coudn went on. 
"Perhaps you will fill in the time with some 
serious thinking," he suggested, smilingly, taking 
off his cap and allowing the breeze to play with 
his brown hair, which had a channing tendency 
to wave at the ends. 

"What would you recommend me to — think 
about?" she asked, her eyes looking probingly 
into hie. 

"Well, as you ask my opinion, I should strongly 
advise you to give some thoughts to tbe subject 
of — ^prudence." 

She winced and the warm blood leaped for a 
moment into her face. When it had died away 
she stiffened, and her cold, angry ^es met bis as 
she said, "Why should I think about — that?" 

Her companion smiled amiably. "Because — 
well, don't you think it qmte possible that while 
you have been so much occupied with — other 
subjects you have neglected this important one?" 

Miss Folkestone laughed scornfully. " Perhaps, 
as you consider me so ignorant in this direction, 
you might even think it advisable for me to get a 
coach." 

"It would certainly not do you any harm to 
have one." 

"Possibly you would like to offer your services," 
she scoffed. 

17 
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"I am afraid you would not accept them," he 
replied, quietly. 

"Why not? Do you think I should be afraid 
that your vast amount of knowledge on the sub- 
ject would discourage me? " 

Captain Folkestone looked at hia cousin in 
feigned surprise. "Discourage you I Could any- 
thing do that? I was under the Impression that 
was an impossibihtyl" 

The gray horse luul given up fidgeting; now it 
gave a loud, impatient snort. 

"Oh, well, I must be off," said the soldier, 
lightly, "but I am delighted to have found you 
looking 80 radiant — more bewitching than everl" 

With coturtly grace he bent over her rather 
reluctant hand as he said good-by, and a few 
moments afterward he and Us Arab mount dis- 
appeared in a bend of the avenue. 

When the soimds of the cantering hoofs had 
died away the girl clasped her hands l^itly 
together. "Mercifid God!" she miumured, bro- 
kenly, clewing her eyes, her face white to the lipw, 
"he has come— he has come — " 

Above her the palm leav^ drooped in silent 
constellation and occasionally a convulmve shud- 
der passed through them. 
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ON a small creeper-veiled balcony facii^ the 
sea Isma and her old governess were having 
tea half an hour after Captain Folkestone's depart- 
ure. A slight breeze from the ocean had sprung 
up and moved the bignonia trails heavy with 
golden blossoms rhythmically to and fro. From 
the garden below rose the strong scent of jonquils, 
freems, and stocks, and from the bench a ^ort 
distance away came the thud of waves with 
regular precision. 

Miss Livingston, reclining in a deck-chair among 
a pile of green cushions, regarded her companion 
with a pucker between her scanty eyebrows. 

The old governess was a small, Uiln woman with 
droofnng shoulders, iron-gray hair, fuid a kind, 
humorous face. She was very plain, but there 
was an air of genial guilelessness and youthful 
c^timism about her which gave the impression 
that she had not met disilluBions in her joiuney 
through life, or if she had encountered any she 
had had the rare uncommon sense to look the 
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other way while they passed. Also Miss Livingston 
had lOBserved her love of romance, or rather 
ihe love of romance had preserved her, from the 
hideous disease which destroys youth in the soul 
more quickly than any other malady, that fatty 
degeneration of the emotions called complacency. 
So though the Uttle ex-govemess was over sixty, 
she was still young in the things which matter; 
her mind was sunny and her heart still warm. 

Just now she was puzzling ahout the change 
in her beloved charge. The girl had looked so 
radiant aft^ luncheon, when she saw her stroll 
out under the palm-teem, and now, only a couple 
of hours afterward, she was pale aad there was a 
strai^e, perturbed light in her eyes. What could 
have brought about the change? She kept won- 
dering as they talked about indifferent things, 
but as she could not come to any satisfactory 
conclxmon she asked at last: 

"Baby, what is the mattw with you? You 
looked so bright and splendid this momix^, and 
now you are so white — Are you not well, 
dearest?" 

Her companion put her cup down on a small 
wicker table standing near her as she replied: . 
"Thank you, I am quite well — I am always well, 
you know. But," she went on, turning the con- 
versation into another channel, "why do you 
still persist in calling me 'Baby*? Don't you 
think it b rather absurd, now that I am over 
twenty-five and so big? If I had been a small. 
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fiufTy kind of woman, it might not have soimded 
BO absurd; but for my type — " 

"That ia all nonsense," interrupted the old 
lady, vigorously; "because you are so tall and 
magnificent do you think it makes any difference 
to n^ feelings.for you? I came to you when you 
were a wee, motherless mite, a httle bimdle of 
white, pink, and gold lovableness, who adored 
being kissed and cuddled. You became my 
Baby then, and my Baby you shall stay till the 
end of the chapter!" 

The flaxen-haired {prl rc^e, came over and sat 
down on a footstool beside her friend. "You 
darling!" she munnured, slipping an arm round 
the drooping figure; "how good you were to me 
in those dear old days!" She sighed regretfully. 
"If only they could have lasted always! But 
your Baby is grown up now, terribly grown up. 
She has lived — she is a woman of the world 
to-day," she finished, a sl^t tremor in her voice. 

"Now you are tfdkiug nonsense again," tiie 
small lady protested, fondly. "You are just as 
much a baby as ever, only you have been out 
in the world and found it is not peopled with 
innocent children — ^that is what makes you feel 
so grown up." 

The girl shook her head sorrowfully. "No, 
deary, that is not it. If only you knew all, why 
I am here to-day, you would not talk like that." 
There was deep pain in the large gray eyes as 
she turned them to an openii^ among the creepers, 
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where she could see the northern headland beyond 
the garden jutting out sharply against the clear 
blue sky. 

Miss Livingston tooK the soft white hand lying 
close to her own brown one and pressed it ten- 
derly. "GirUe, I am not going to ask any ques- 
tions about the past. What you wish to keep 
from me I do not want to know. Only, if ttie 
past hurts, try and foi^et it. Don't you know 
that the same Kind Spirit who invented memory 
also invented foi^etfiilnese, and that it is just as 
important to cultivate forgetfulness as to train 
memory? " 

"Do you think so?" 

"Of course. Forgetfulness is simp^ throwing 
useless eai^o overboard. If you overladen a ship, 
it will go down. If you overburden a soul, it will 
do likewise. In life much cai^, good and bad, 
is put into our ships; we must simply fling the 
useless away into f oi^tfulness or we shall be 
swamped." 

The girl si^ed. "A good many ships go down, 
I am afraid." 

"Yes, and all because they have not the sense 
or perhaps the courage to fling away the useless 
cai^o." 

"StUl, it is difficult, for some things cannot be 
flimg away." 

Isma rose and went to the edge of the veranda; 
there her band began to pluck restlessly at the 
orange-tinted flowers. "I have had a surprise- 
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this afternoon — a great surprise," she said. Then 
after a pause she added, with difficulty, "Falcon 
is here." 

Her companion started. "Falcon here!" she 
exclaimed, excitedly. "You don't mean to say 
sol Are you quite sure? How do .you know? 
No letters or wires have come to-day." 

"Yes, I am quite sure, for he was here just after 
lunch for a little while." 

"Why, girlie, that is the best news I have heard 
for a long time! To think that the dear fellow 
should actually be here— how deUghtful! Now 
we shall have an interesting time, for of course 
he must be desperately in love with you—" 

The girl moved suddenly. "In love with me! 
Why, he hates me — ^positively detests me!" 

Miss Livingston laughed heartily. "How per^ 
fectly ridiculous! Asif any man could! Anyhow, 
do you think he would travel half across the world 
after you if he hated you? Nonsense! By the 
way, is he as handsome as ever? I have not seen 
him since he left Australia all those years ago." 

"Yes, I think you would consider him even 
better-looking now. He is terribly run after and 
admired. Women make him enough pretty things 
to fill a palace." 

"But— -you don't mean to say he has turned 
out that Idnd of man?" There was real distress 
in the old lady's tones. 

"Oh no, he doesn't court that sort of thing — 
he likes being popular, of course, but I think the 
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tokens of conquest rather bore him ; he is too much 
the open-air independent Australian to care for 
overmuch petting and pampering. However, you 
will be able to judge for yourself, for he is sure 
to come over and see us soon, Euid when you see 
the way he — treats me you will never again accuse 
him of being in love with met" she finished, in a 
tone which greatly puzzled her companion. 

It was night. A land breeze stirred fitfully 
amoi^ the palm leaves and made them rattle 
noisily together. The sky was clear, yet the 
staiB seemed strangely distant and dim. The 
ocean lay wide and calm. Near the shore breakers 
rose as dark, finlike ri(^es, that became dark^ 
and sharper as they advanced and finally broke 
with a loud crash into a white blur on the shadowy 
sand. The headlands terminating the small bay 
in front of the palm-^ove bulged black and 
monstrous against the dull sky. The night was 
qmet, but it held a brooding awe, a savage 
majesty. 

The red house near the beach was in darkness, 
and it seemed as if its inmates were restfully 
asleep. But after some time the front door 
opened noiselfflsly and a tall figure made its 
way softly down the stone steps, through 
ihe perfumed garden with its whispering 
shrubs and stirrii^ leaves, then crossed a stretch 
of rustling grass and a few minutes aft^ward 
readied the firm, gently sloping sand. 
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The ffxl stood for some nunneiits looking out 
on the big expanse of dimly lit water, her breast 
heaving as if she had been running fast. Then 
she began to walk up and down the beach in 
frenzied agitation. At last she stc^yped abruptly 
and, Allying her hands out before her, cried under 
her breath: "Falcon — ^why did you come — oh, 
why! Why couldn't you leave me to my lone- 
liness in peace! Why have you come to tormait 
me, fling your taunts at me, your contempt! 
Are you trying to hunt me into a real nunnery, 
where you can be sure your name will be guarded 
and protected behind the pitiless walls?" 

A bat swooped down and brushed against her 
hair, but she hardly noticed the msolent touch 
of its fmry wings. 

"If (mly you would believe in my sincerity, 
that I will never return to the dangers of the past, 
that I am not posing — not acting a part — " she 
murmured, brtdcenly. 

Her hands dropped to her dde and she nused 
her head in sudden pleading. "If only you would 
treat me differently — ^be serious, angry with me, 
anything but lashing me with your caustic irony!" 

Why should she not go to him, explain all ajid — 

But what would be the use? He would not 
believe her when appearances were so strongly 
against her. No, ^e would not explain. She 
lifted her head proudly. Let him think what he 
Kkedl She would continue to meet him with his 
own weapons. She would treat bis insolence. 
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his inBinuationB, with icy contempt. The Folke- 
stone blood ran in her veins, too; their people 
had not been cowards, never cringed nor Mnched 
at pain. She would show him he was dealing 
with one of his own race, who was stroi^ enough, 
courageous enough, to walk in lofty indifference 
to his scathii^ derision and stinging mockery! 
Her ey^ flashed and she straightened hai^tily 
as she began to pace up and down the beach 
again. 

It was long past midni^t when at last Isma 
made her way back through the scented garden 
to the sleeping house. 
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CAPTAIN FOLKESTONE stood by the sea, 
near the pakn-^ove, and looked searchii^Iy 
about him. He had been told at the house that 
his couein was on the beach. Now he glanced up 
tiie sunlit curve of sand to find her, and it was not 
long before he saw a splash of glittering gold near 
the southern cape and made his way toward it. 

As he approached the spot he saw the girl 
lying closely wrapped in a tawny gold-tinted 
garment. She was evidently not expecting vis- 
itors, for her hair was done in a long thick plait 
which fell over her strong, firm shoulder and lay 
guttering on the warm, dry sand. 

The soldier stood suddenly quite still and 
breathed unevenly. 

Isma was motionless tmd her eyes were closed. 
Was she asleep? He took a step nearer in the 
soft sand, but she did not hear him and her face 
was calm with the serenity of slumber. 

He watched with a curioiis expression in his 
Irish-blue eyes, which held no irony or cont^upt 
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now. How perfectly her feattires were chiseled, 
from the fine etrai^t brow, half veiled by the 
yellow wavii^ hair, to the wetl-nnmded, forceful 
chin! And her akin — could marble have been 
whiter or rose petals more delicately smooth? 

As he gazed the sleeper made a slight movemmt 
— there was a sudden flash of dazzling white 
limbs and a bewilderii^ f onn half concealed by a 
cream Canadian bathing-suit. 

The man watching changed color. 

Merciful Heavens, what alluring loveliness was 
given to some women I Isma had inherited the 
renowned beauty of the Folkestones, and what a 
cxirse it had bem to herl He made some inartic- 
ulate Bound between his teeth, his eyes riveted 
on the maddening display of snowy splendor 
and bewitching contours. 

Could she really be asleep in the bright sun- 
light? He came a little closer and looked full 
into her upturned face. As he gazed, the inner 
comers of her well-marked brows lifted slightly 
as if she were in paiu, and a tremor passed throu^ 
her Uke the half-convulwve shudder of a sob, her 
loi^ lashes quivered and all at once he noticed 
that they were moist. Had the girl been weepii^ 
I in her sleep? He cai^t his breath. Isma's 
lashes wet — I 

"Isma," he said, in a str^ed voice. "Isma." 

The wide, clear lids opened slowly and eyes, 
stiU heavy with sleep, looked up, dazed and 
bewildered. Then she discovered the man beside 
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her and an agonized flush spread over her face. 
She sat up quickly and gathered the wrappa 
closely about her. 

"I must have been asleep," she faltered, in 
deepest confusion. "I — I — ^was just going to 
have a bathe." 

The strai^e expression had vanished from 
CaptMn Folkestone's face and there was no trace 
of it as he apologized profusely for disturbing 
her and added, in cool, bantering tones, "But 
don't you think it is unpardonable waste to 
lavish those enchanting blushes on a mere 
relative?" 

The girl had risen and drew hers^ up to her 
full height as she said, coldly, "I think it would 
have been better if you had stayed at the house 
while they sent for me." 

"I am deeply sorry for intruding — as I sfud 
before, but how could I know you were on the 
point of bathing and that you would object to a 
most appreciative audience? You fotget that 
mixed bathing is in vogoB here; however, I sup- 
pose your excessive modesty would not permit 
such laxity!" 

The irony in his words stung her. Would he 
never forget, never be merciful I She turned her 
face away for a moment, then, lifting her head a 
little high^, without replying, she began to walk 
back to the house. 

Her cousin followed her, his eyes on the heavy 
titdl of flaxen hair reaching almost to hra- knees 
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and gleamii^ in glossy radiance against the 
duskier gold of her gown. 

"lema," he said, coming to her side, "why do 
you huny so? I want to talk to you." 

"When I am presentable I shall be at your 
disposal."!! 

"But you don't need to bother — ^I have already 
seen you — and I assure you you have never 
looked more channii^ than in this artistic wrap. 
When that artist admirer of yours wants to 
paint your portrait again I should advise you 
to wear that shade of gold." 

The girl met his remark with disdainful ^lence 
and quickened her steps. 

She felt his watchful scrutiny. Did he think 
she was merely posing, actii^ a part? Was that 
why bis fa«e had hardened? 

When they reached the house Isma took her 
cousin into the drawing-room and asked him to 
wait for her there. 

After she had gone Captain Folkestone sank 
down on a sofa and began to look round. It was 
a delightful room, not too large or too small, 
spacious without being aloof and stately, and 
furnished with a taste that gave evidence of 
unusual refinement as well as a great love for 
harmonious color schemes. The predominating 
shades in the room were vieva rose and dull 
lunber; these hues mingled in the covering of 
chairs, divans, cushions, carpet, curtains, blinds, 
and ornaments. The woodworic and doors were a 
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deep mnber and the paper on the walls a dull rose. 
On the mantelpiece, and everywhere else where 
flowers could be placed, were big bowls filled with 
stocks of various shades — mauve, white, rose, and 
dull purple — scenting the air with their sumptuous 
frf^nEince. 

It was not long before the ^! retiuned. She 
was dressed in ivory-white, and as she sat down 
on a low chesterfield the room made a soft color- 
ous background for her vivid yet mellow loveliness. 

She did not speak, but with hands lying idly 
in her lap waited for h^ cousin to tell her what 
he had come to say. 

"Isma," he began, glancing down at his wrist- 
let-watch, "Benson tells me he has heard that 
you want to sell some of your coast land." 

" Yee, I thought of doii^ so." 

"Is it — ^necessary?" he asked, without raising 
his eyes. 

She ignored the point of his inquiry, "I should 
like to sell some of it." 

"Isma," he said, with slight hesitation, "if 
you are in difficulties, won't you tell me — ^won't 
you let me — ?" 

She interrupted him quickly. "No, thank you, 
I am not in any difficulties." 

"Still — ^you want to sell?" 

"Yes." 

"Tlien I should like to buy the land." 

"Why do you want it? It is no good for 
sheep — " 
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"No, but I flhoold like to put up a cott^^ 
I have always wanted some sort of a place close 
to the sea." 

"But what is the use when you are not there — 
not living here, I mean?" 

"But I am going to live here, going to use it," 
he aiiBwra«d, regarding her steadily. "I am 
sending in my resignation to the Guards, and for 
the future I shall stay in Australia." 

His cousin looked at him incredulously. Falc<m 
coming bade to live at his old home, teavii^ his 
raiment f What could it mean? 

A flood of warmth rushed through her as she 
listened breathlessly to his next words. 

"You are a little surprised, no doubt; but I 
really oi^t to give some attention to my places — 
I have neglected them shockingly for years and 
Benson ia getting old — th^ are too much for 
him." 

The girl leaned a little forward and clasped 
her hands round her knees. "What will london 
do?" she asked, with a touch of friendly banter. 

"My departure will have scarcely been noticed 
in the face of more important exits." He watched 
her intently. However she was quite unconscious 
of ^e significance of his words. 

"Who else is leaving?" she asked, the friendly 
smile still hovering round her lips. 

" Siu^ly you know? " 

"How could I? I have been travelii^ for 
months, till quite lately — " 
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*'But letters — they can always readi you.'* 
His tones were hard and unapproachable. 

"I have had very few since I came home — ^I 
didn't want any." 

A few moments ago th^ attitudes to each 
other had relaxed, but now Isma was conscious 
that the old hostility had returned, and she 
vaguely wondered why. 

"Do you mean to say you don't know who 
has taken The Bluff and is arrivit^ almost im- 
mediately?" asked the man, a sharp edge in his 
voice. 

The Bluff was a magnificent house situated on a 
big cr^gy headland a few miles down the southeni 
rc^. Who could have taken it? As the girl 
looked at the hard glitter in the soldier's ^yes a 
terrible aj^rehension made her feel suddenly 
cold. 

"Who?" she asked, scarcely able to formulate 
the word. Who else could be coming to spoil 
hex solitude and pry into her seclusion? 

Her cousin's eyes were like points of steel 
probing into hers as he said: 

" Lord Berriedale." 

Isma caught her breath and every vestige of 
color ebbed from her face. 

For some moments there was a deathlike still- 
ness in the room, a stillness harsh, imcompromis- 
ii^y cruel. Then the girl made a desperate 
attempt to veil hee agitation from the stem gaze 
fixed upon her. 
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"Why — whjr — " she began, but the seatence 
ended in a gasp. 

The sternness in Falcon's face vanished in- 
stantly and gave place to the ironical expression 
she knew so well. 

"Why should Lord Bemedale come out here, 
and to this particular nd^borhood? Could any- 
thii^ be more obvious? For his wife's health, of 
course — what else could it be? You know her 
delicate state; the doctors have ordered her to a 
warm climate — there are evidently no wanu 
climates nearer than Australia, and apparently 
The Bluff is the only suitable house av^abte on 
our large continent; so naturally Berriedale is 
on^ too glad to secure it, especially as it has the 
great advantage of being near The PalmB bo that 
his wife can resume her delightful friendship 
with you." 

Isma did not speak. She had leaned a little 
farther forward and her hands were clasped 
rotmd her knees so tightly that her fingns were 
quite bloodless. 

Lord Berriedale at The Bluff I AH her diffi- 
culties, her pain, her humiliation back agun! 
Her flight had been useless. Her hiding-place 
would afford no security now. She might as wdl 
have stayed in the old life, for she would have 
been far safer there. In this lonely spot every- 
thing would play into the fowler's hands, all 
would be against her and help him to track down 
hispr^. 

34 
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She scarcely noticed Falcon's stinging sarcasm. 
After all, he was only voicing what their world 
thought and said. Did not every one believe 
that her friendship for Lady Brariedale was only 
a blind, a cloak hiding her relation with her 
husband? But her cousin's next words stabbed 
her. 

"I always admire friendships between women, 
it is so boitutiful to see the way they treat one 
another — they are bo loyal, so frue." He smiled 
deridingly at her. 

She straightened aad Sushed hot^ as he goaded 
her to retort. "Women are true to one another 
and they sometimes think more of a friend's 
happiness than their own reputation!" 

"Of course, and that is why the world, looking 
on, applauds such sacrifice so vigQrouslyl" 

Isma rose and went over to an open window. 
What was the use of txying to convince her 
coiisin or ai^ one else that she was iimocent? 
Explanations only met with scorn and distrust. 
There was no help for her. Still, what was she 
to do? Should she attempt another flight? No, 
she eould not do that; it would only rouse Lady 
Berriedale's suspicion, and, whatever happened, 
the inv^d must not be made unhappy, but be 
allowed to live the few paltry years yet allotted 
to her, in her fool's paradise. So she must stay~- 
stay tuod be compromised again. If onty Falcon 
had not been there, a cruel, merciless spectattxr, 
mockjng and judging her in her pitiful plij^tl 
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Captain Folkestone had also risen and stood 
near the mantelpiece, regarding the silent girl 
at the window, the soft, rose-tinted curtains 
making a splendid background for her graceful 
form. 

Why had this woman been ^ven a beauty 
which drew men with such maddening longing to 
poeseas her, and made them ready to go to the 
end of the world, even face ruin, on her account? 
Why should the fato of men be placed so irrevo- 
cably in one woman's hands? 

"lema," eaid Falcon, after a long paiise, in 
quiet tones, "what about that land?" 

She turned to him slowly. Why did he want 
to buy it? To be nearer and able to spy more 
readily upon her? 

"I don't think I will sell it, after all," dbe Sfud, 
evenly. 

"Very well, then," the soldier replied^ piddng 
up his cap. "I suppose for the future you will 
be so much taken up with Lady Berriedale that 
you will not have much time for me," and after a 
faimal good-by he left the room. 

When he had gone Isma stood by the window 
for a loi^ time so motionless that she scarcely 
seemed to breathe. Then at last she lifted her 
head. After all, she was a Folkestone; she would 
^ow Falcon that no circumstances could t«Torize 
her, and she would at least face the perilous futiu*e 
with fearless dignity I 
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THE spring morning sunshine poured its buoy- 
ant radiance on tiie big, forbidding-looking 
bluff which made an imperial basis for the im- 
posing house situated on its summit. 

The Bluff, named after the rocky battlement 
on which it etood, was not only stately, but 
picturesque. Its lower story was of rough-cast 
and the rest of the building covered with bronze- 
greeu shingles, also it was ornamented with heavy 
beams, uimierous wooden gables, balconies, and 
verandas stained dark green. 

The house on the headland faced the sea, but 
on its landward side, sloping gent^ down to the 
main road a quarter of a mite away, was a beauti- 
ful garden and a long avenue of great Moreton 
Bay fig-trees. 

The Bluff had not only a magnificent view of the 
ocean and the broken, imperious coast-line, but 
it also conunanded an extendve vista of imdulating 
tableland which rolled in monotonous grandeur 
toward the far-away horizon. 
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Just then the sunlight fell full on the tree- 
sprinkled plateaus, flooding them with on amber- 
hued, unearthly brilliance, accentuating Hmr 
vastnees and making them look as if thejr were 
moving, striding wearily onward farther than eye 
could see. It seemed as if these sunburnt plains 
had always stumbled forward, through years, 
through lifetimes, throi^ centuries, aiways ex- 
hausted, yet dragfpng tired feet to a still farther 
horizon. 

On one of the broad balconies at The Bluff stood 
Lady Berriedale, her lai^, restless eyes lookii^ 
beyond the garden and the long drive shadowed 
by the fig-trees to the great stretch of tree-dotted 
tableland. 

"Australia — Australia," she munmu^, half 
aloud. "How strange that we are actually here!" 

There wctc alow, gentle footsteps behind her. 
The hectic fiiish on her thin cheeks dee|>ened 
ae i^e turned to the man coming toward her. 

Lord Berriedale was distinctly good-lotddng. 
He was tall and carried his rather slight figure 
well, though not with the bracing straightness of 
a soldier, and there was a refined grace about him 
which gave charm to his personality. His skin 
was as fair as a girl's, his hair, brows, and small 
mustache the color of honey, r^ftlring a strange 
contrast to his lai^e coal-black eyes, which in 
spite of t^eir dark hue had not usually an intense, 
but generally a calm, enigmatic expreeaion. All 
the same, tiiose jetr-black orbs, almost fee 
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in tiieir liquid softness, gazing lazily beneath 
golden drooping lashes, could at times light up 
with volcanic fires and produce a very disquieting 
effect. 

"Neville," said his wife, in a high-pitched, 
slightly rasping voice, "I believe I shall get quite 
stroi^ here in this wonderful climate. How 
splendid of you to think of it and bring me here — 
you are always so kind and thoughtful!" She 
raised her eyes, brimming with gratitude and 
devotion, to her husband, but he was not looking 
at her; his gaze was fixed on the vast country 
before them, where stanch old gum-trees gUttered 
in the warm sunshine. Torrential rains had swept 
over them, hot summer suns bleached them, but 
nothing had been able to vanqu^ thdr gaunt, 
persistent strength. 

"I am glad you feel like that, dear," replied 
Lord Berriedale, without tumir^ to ho:. "Aus- 
tralia is, I bdieve, the healtJbiest coimtry in the 
world — and you think you will like being here?" 

"Like it — ^I shall love every minute of it! It is 
so different from any place we have seen before. 
It is so huge and the gum-trees so wise-looking 
and clever. Look at them now out there in the 
brilliant sunlight—don't they look human! and 
there is a sinuous strength alxiut them which 
appeals to me. They remind me of strong men 
who have done a hard day's work and gone out 
in the plains to reflect. They have such a won- 
dering air, as if th^ were solving big questions; 
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gum-trees are philosophers — not like the exotic 
variety who dabble in mere theories, but the deep 
thinker who has toiled and deals with realities." 

"Yes," agreed her husband, half absently, 
stroking his small, fair mustache. 

"Neville," continued his wife, "this seems lo 
be a place one can think in— it compels thoi^t. 
At home one had no time; each day was crowded 
to overflowii^ with things which appeared im- 
portant at the time, but how trivial they seem 
when one Ib confronted with — thisl" 

"Didn't India have the same efFect on you?" 
inquired her companion, with apparent interest. 

"No, not at all. India is so teeming with 
humanity, every available space occupied, one 
could not get away from people. Here it is dif- 
ferent. Australia is so roomy it is possible to 
take a st^ backward without treading on any 
one or having somebody step in front and obscure 
the view. When too close to the seething masses 
' of men one cannot understand life, and it is apt 
to become a moving blur, drawing one into its 
chaotic confusion." 

"I wonder if you take a st^ backward and look 
at life that way, what you will see? " remarked hw 
husband, with well-disguised indifferent. 

"I don't know yet. It takes time, for the 
panorama is so great, but I somehow feel it is 
going to alter my attitude toward everything." 

"You don't tUnk you have viewed life cor- 
rectly before?" 
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"No, I have a strange feeling that I have missed 
something vitally important." 

" I wonder what that can be? " 

"I caimot tell at present, but it seems as if the 
gum-trees are nearer the truth than I. Do you 
know these lines of an Australian poem? They 
keep coming into my mind," and in her thin, 
rasping voice she quoted: 

"See the swelliiig breast of the gams, 

Hearts panting for the Invisible above, tugging at tiitar 

Immortal longjng in thoee vistful shapes; 

Wavefi and vaves (£ leaves prefiong up to the Infinite. 

There one spray of gray-white blossom. The hope of me 

brings 
Its heart's blood red to the young tops. 
Yet it pr^TB, and will ever pray — as man prajH. 

"Aren't they beautiful!" she exchumed, after 
repeating the verse. "But I am afraid we are not 
as devoted as the gum-trees — ^we do not pray as 
much as they do." 

"Perhaps not." 

"But Neville, in this vast oontinent there is 
prayer," she went on, impuMvely, her brown eyes 
burning; "not the conventional elegant prayers 
uttered in churches, but wild, daring prayers, 
wrung from souls battered by tempests, cauterized 
by tropical suns; souls who have fought untamed 
elements, wandered alone in trackless plains; 
Bouls grown sinewy, virile, strong, whose prayers 
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are like fire-balls Bhooting stnught to the feet 
of the Infinite." 

"My dear, how imaginatiTe you are to-dayl" 
Lord Bemedale replied, without enthumasm. 

Instinctively his wife changed the subject. 

"Neville, wasn't it wonderful that you should 
have heard of this house so near Isma-=— doesn't 
it seem as if some kind Providence had arranged 
it all for us?" 

Her companion moved his positloQ and agun 
his long slim fingers went up to his fair miistache. 

"Yes, it does seem rather remarkable that The 
Bluff should be available just now and that we 
should have happened to hear of it," he replied, 
evenly. 

"I wonder Mr. Lambert could bear to leave it 
for so longi It is such a lovely house and the 
gardens and grounds so fine." 

"His wife and dau^ters got tired of the loveli- 
ness — ^they preferred Europe for a few years. I 
believe Lambert would rather be here, thoi^. 
However, he was delighted to let us have the 
place — so much better to have it tenanted than 
shut up with a caretaker." 

"Neville," there was childish joy in the emaci- 
ated face, "won't Isma be surprised to see us this 
afternoon I It must be so love^ for her out here. 
I wonder whatever made her come? ' ' 

"It is her old home, you know, and I siqtpoee 
the place a|^}eals to her, as it does to you." 

"But it can't have the same effect on her as 
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it has on me, for she has not you to enjoy it with 
her, and that makes all the difference!" She 
took a step toward her hiisband and looked iip at 
him with glistening eyes; however, he had evi- 
dently not noticed her advance, for his attention 
was fised on the crimson roses winding up ihe 
pillars of the balcony and sending tiieir vigorous 
trailers along the railing. 

I^y Berriedale began to regard t^e flow^B 
also, and her thoughts retiuned to her Mend. 
"Poor Isma has no Neville to make life beautiful 
for her! I wonder why she has not married yet, 
with her scores of admirers? But you don't know 
how I have missed her all these months. Some- 
how, once she has entered into one's life, she 
becomes a necessity ever afterward — ^e has 
such a way of coming in and taking possession I 
Neville, if I were a man, I know I should fall 
deeperately in love with heiv-I couldn't help 
ilH-" 

"Dear, you are really talking too much, and 
you know the doctor bas forbidden you to talk 
much in the morning. Come in and lie down 
for a while, or I am afraid you will not be able to 
go out this afternoon." 

His wife placed a thin, transparent hand on his 
arm and leaned on him heavily; but her leaning 
was not merely weakness seeking support, it was 
more the weif^t of a great love abandoning itself 
to the object of its affection. 

"Darling," she murmiired, "it is so love^ to 
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have you all to myBelf I At home you were always 
BO busy, but now-^we can have a second honey- 
moon." 

He pressed her hand gently. "Yes, I do hope 
you will be happy here; we will go for long drives, 
have picnics t^ the sea, and when you are strong 
enough you shall bathe — " 

"Oh, Neville, how lovely that will be— I feel 
ever so much better alreadyl Only," she added, 
a little wistfulness ctnning into her voice, "it 
seems far too wonderful, as if it could not really 
come tniel" 

"My dear, it will come true right enough," he 
assured her, as they walked down the wide, 
spacious hall and entered the moming-room 
faoii^ tiie ocean. 

Lord Berriedale led his wife to a couch near an 
open window and made her lie down among a 
profusion of lilac-tinted cushions; then he placed 
a rug over her and turned to look out on the huge 
sheet of water spread out before them. 

The invalid lay back and closed her eyes in 
deep content. "Neville, this is new life to me," 
she whispered, restfuUy, breathing in the soft, 
warm air from the sea. 

The sun was withdrawing from the moming'- 
room; still, through a large end window a narrow 
streak of light fell on the wall, across a picture 
of an interior of a church, iUimiining a large blade 
cross over the altar and mftViTig it stand out witii 
startling prominoice. 
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After a short pause Lady Berriedale looked up 
and her eyes lighted on the black cross so liimi- 
nously clear in the sunlight. 

"Nevillel" she cried, half frightened, "look at 
that cross. See how it stands out from the 
picture — ^it seems to be moving toward me I 
Can it be a cross waiting for a — grave — Oh, 
Neville — " 

He came to her quickly. "Deary, you have 
overtired yourself tfaifl morning, and that makes 
your nerves bad and you imagine all these ghastly 
things. I am afraid I cannot let you go this after- 
noon; we shall have to wait till to-morrow." 

"No, no," protested the invahd, "I am not 
realty tired, only my nerves are ally — but just 
sit down beside me — No, here; then you can 
hide that awful cross — " 

Lord Berriedale sat down so that he obscured 
the ominous part of the picture and skilfully 
diverted his wife's attention to other subjects. 

"Did you see Rita driving that car iius moni- 
ing? Isn't she getting on well I She will soon 
be .able to go out atone." 

"Will that be safe? Are the roads good in this 
district?" 

"I think so. When I was talkii^ to Folke- 
stone this morning on the 'phone he said they were 
excellent, on the whole. By the way, he wanted 
to call tins afternoon, tmt I asked him to wait 
till to-morrow, as we were going out." 

His wife turned to him reproachfully. "Nev- 
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ille, how could you? Have you foif;ott«i about 
Rita? Think how disappdnted she will bel Why 
didn't you ask him to lunch or dioner? You 
might have done that." 

"I am Bony, dear, I didn't think of it. How- 
ever, die will have plenty of opportunities of 
semg him, now we are so close to his station. 
But do you really think he — cares?" 

"Yes, I think so. They were a great deal 
tc^Eether the last few months in London." 

**But — but" — the tapering fingers played with 
the fair mustache again — "was that — ^Ais doing — " 

"Oh, Neville, how blunt you arel Of coiUBe 
Rita is violently in love with him, and who can 
blame the poor child, he is so awfully handsome 
and fascinating? All the same, I trust no sister 
of mine should so far lower herself as to — " 

Ixftd Berriedale retreated hastily before the 
cold dignity of the last words. "Of course I 
didn't mean anything like that. No doubt he is 
quite infatuated, too, and of course Rita is an 
Uncommonly pretty girl with her Spanish eyes 
and black luur. She is wonderfully like what you 
used to be." 

The woman at his tdde was appeased at once 
and a glad flush mounted under her sallow skin. 
"Neville, surdy I was nevw as— pretty as Rita, 
was I?" 

"Of course you were, only far prettierl" he 
assured her, with his most charming smile. 
Then he went on in a different tone; "It really 
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would be a good thing if Rita married Folkestone. 
He is a decent fellow, comes of good stock, and 
has money enov^ to make any wife comfortable." 

"Yes, I am sure Rita would be ideaUy happy 
with him. So now, dearest, you won't forget and 
spoil tiie young people's fun, will you? " 

"You talk as if we were quite old." He 
laughed, but there was a forced note in his merri- 
ment. 

"So we are, dear. I have turned twenty-nine 
and you will be thirty-e^t next birthday." 

"Folkestone must be over thirty, too." 

"I believe he is just thirty." Lady Berriedale 
turned her engagement-ring, blazii^ with dia- 
monds, thoughtfully as she said, "I wonder if 
Isma will ever marry — " 

Her companion rose and went over to a window. 
At the same time there was a knock at the dotv 
and Fred Cockhill Rex, Lord Berriedale's secre- 
tary, entered. He was a round, dapper little 
man with scanty, nondescript hair; his face was 
pale with the peculiar pallor of great smokers, 
and it was overrun with a network of fine wrinkles. 
He had a prominent, sharp nose, long, thin hpe, 
and pale-blue eyes which always seemed to be 
smiting, and the smile was a curious mixture of 
malice and amiability. However, most people 
only noticed the affability, perhaps because the 
secretary's manners were so polidied and good- 
natured tiaey entirely disarmed suspicion. Rex 
was a great favorite with his employer and had 
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been in his service for some years; but Lady 
Bemedale neither liked nor trusted him. 

"What is it?" asked the tall, ffur man at ihe 
window. 

"One of the squatters in the neighborhood has 
rung up to see when it will be convenient for 
him to call; he is at the 'phone now." 

"Any afternoon next week will do," replied 
Lord Berriedfile, with ,not wholty concealed 
irritation. 

"And the gardener wants to know about the 
conservatory — "' 

"AH right, Rex, I'll go and see him myself," 
interrupted his lordship, cutting him short. 

The two men left the room ti^ther, and when 
they had gone Lady Berriedale closed her eyes 
drowsy and was soon f^ asleep. 
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SOON after Itmch Lord and Lady Bemedale 
went ofF in their big Rolls-Royce to call on 
Miss Folkestone. 

After Rex had sent them off he went into the 
library and Btood by the window smokii^ a 
Turkish cigarette as he watched the long cloud 
of dust whirling after the receding car. 

"Going to see her already — h'ml a little in- 
decent haste surely I And her ladyship there, 
tool Holy saints! what fools some women aret 
How th^ have managed to hoodwink her so loi^ 
I can't ima^el But ^e will shake off the 
winkers one of these days and see her adorable 
Neville in his true light." The secretary dapped 
his fat thighs. "By Geoigel we'll have a fine 
show thenl" 

The door opened suddenly and a girl with a 
ranall, dainty figure bounced into the room. She 
moved rather gracefully, but in a quick, impetuous 
way. 

Miss Brentford did not appear to be in a very 
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happy frame of mind and was ready to be irritated 

by triflea. 

She glanced at the man by the window and 
exclaimed, petulantly, "Rex, don't you ever stop 
smoldngl" 

"Of course I do. I give you my word of honor 
that I never smoke when I am asleep." 

"You dream about it then," came the short 
retort. 

" Indeed I don't. Dreams are only for the love- 
Enck and the dyspeptic. But," he added, in a 
difFerent voice, "why don't you sit down and 
joake yourself comfortable in the devil's acre?" 

The girl looked puzzled. "The devil's acre! 
What on earth is that?" 

"The hbrary, of course." 

"I don't see the connection." 

"Why, it is quite simple. God puts the 
dead into coffins and buries them in His acre; 
but the devil has other methods. He entombs 
Kving thoughts into books and buries them in 
Hbrariee." 

"You are not very complimentary to books." 

"Indeed I am. Ilie books will feel flatto^d, I 
assure you. They like to keep up with the times. 
Years a^o it was an insult to call any one bad; 
now it is an insult to call them good." 

"I wonder why it is fashionable to be wicked?" 
mused Miss Brentford. 

"Because most people haven't brains enoti^ 
iofsxxxil at anything else." 
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"Still, respectability is very duU, don't you 
think?" 

The secretary smiled blatantly. "That depends 
on what you caJl dull. Of course it is only passion- 
flowers tiiat bear passion-fruit: passionless flowers 
alone bear — ^respectability." 

The girl blushed. "Now you are talking like 
a French novel." 

"And you are annoyed. That is always the 
way. The people who sneer moet at respecta- 
bility are generally the most prudish of aU, just 
as the most harmless beings like to pose as incor- 
rigibly bad!" 

"You are quite wrong about that," Rita said, 
half absently, her thoughts straying back to her 
grievance as she added, fretfully, "Fancy a whole 
afternoon and nothing to do." 

"You don't mean to say you are getting bored 
already 1 Why didn't you go with the others? 
That would have been more entert^ning than 
moping at home." 

"Ugh ! Do you think I want to spend the whole 
afternoon with Miss Folkesttme? I hate that 
cold creatiu^l" 

"I don't think she is cold, but she is undeniably 
beautiful," observed Rex, ai^arentty unconscious 
that he was pouring petrol on the fire. "Even 
women go quite mad over her." 

"I don't think she lb beautiful at all; she is too 
over-colored. Her hair lb so yellow and her 
cheeks so red." 
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"I should have termed the color in her cheeks 
a vivid pink." 

"Then she is too big," went on Miss Brentford, 
glancing down at her own small, rather insignif- 
icant figure. "I don't admire large women; 
they are heavy and clumsy." 

"I don't think any one could accuse Miss 
Folkestone of beii^ 'heavy and clumsy'; I have 
heard her described as stately, handsome, magnif > 
icent, even called slender, but heavy, neverl" 
replied the secretary, looking into the girl's frown- 
ing face with smiling satisfaction. He always 
enjoyed making people angiy — ^with some tme 
else, and he was specially pleased to promote ill 
feeling toward Miss Folkestone, as he owed her a 
grucfee for snubbing him severely on one occasion 
when he had made rather darii^ advances. 

"Slenderl" flashed his companion. "She a 
awkward and imgainly, and I don't really think 
she is 80 much admired, after all, except by a few 
overatrui^, nervy jjeople like my sister — " 

"And Captain Folkestone," interjected the 
man, in his most silky tones. 

The brunette filled hotly. "He doesn't like 
her at all — ^he can't bear the dght of herl" 

' ' Oh, is that so I Of course when he left London 
so soon after her departure and followed her here 
it made one natxu^y think that — " 

"Oh, that was only because he is h^ only 
relative and he must look after her a Httte." 

"Yes, of course, and a woman like that would 
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need a little supervision. These very f^ women, 
though they look so cold and — virtuous, are 
really warmer and more dangerous than the 
ordinary kind," 

"Dangerous?" 

However, the secretary was not to be drawn 
out any farther. He really felt he had said as 
much as was wise just then; he could drop other 
hinte on future occasions. He would have greatly 
enjoyed giving the girl a full explanation at once, 
but dared not draw her attention to her brother- 
in-law's iadiscretions too clearly. Still, he m^t 
set his companion's mind working in the right 
direction by throwing out vague hints and stimu- 
lating her already jealous hatred of Miss Folke- 
stone, but this was as far as he thought it safe 
to go at present. However, with her suspicious 
natxu^ and his suggestions to guide her, she 
mi^t yet arrive at the truth, tell her sister, and 
then — The malicious gleam in the small blue 
^es deepened. 

Shortly afterward Rita left the library. The 
secretary picked up a novel, seated himself In a 
deep armchair, and lighted another cigarette. 
As the pale-bluish ringlets floated into the atmos- 
phere, he reflected. "She is in gallopii^ con- 
sumption, and when she is out of the way" — he 
nodded meaningly, "they will many, of course, 
but in the mean while we can make a fine scene. 
She has it in h^ to make a good one; by Jupiterl 
she has!" he chuckled. For some time he sat 
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miuing, tuming the dgarette greedily between 
his fat fillers, then he laughed under his breath. 
"The beautiful Isma clumsy I Great Chriatopherl 
So that is what she thinks, the jealous little cat I 
As if she would have half a chance with Folkestone 
or any other man while that fair daredevil is 
about. The concdt of these insignificant little 
womMi!" 
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1SMA FOLKESTONE had gone up to the big 
cone-shaped headland on the nortiiem side of 
h^ small bay. But she did not stand expectantly 
with dim hope in her heart, gazing out to sea, 
as she had done some weeks before. She sat 
with her back to the ocean, leanii^ wearily against 
a b^ boulder, her elbow on her knee and her 
softly curving chin restii^ in the pink palm of 
her hand, while her eryes looked with intense 
sadness on the vast plain below, where the Uttle 
nlver road stretched contentedly toward the 
slumbering hills. 

The sun had set and left behind it a flood of 
molten gold that throbbed with an intendty 
almost human. But the world seemed slrangdly 
unresponsive to the pulsating beauty above. 
It lay back calm and dreamy as a tired child, 
blissfully imconscious of everything except its own 
delicious need of rest. 

Iha still %ure by the rock watched all while die 
tried to ^ht back the bitter desptur in her heart. 
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So it was in viun she had made the big flight and 
hidden in this immense loneliness by the giant 
headlands I It had all been useless! Her hiding- 
place had been discovered. The enemy had 
followed and was now confronting her with new 
vigor, fresh determination to track her down. 
She had considered her life broken before, but 
now she found how much valuable substance 
had remained among the ruins. There had be^i 
the hope of peace left her and the certainty that 
she had done with sordid things, that even memo- 
ries could in time be flxmg away, but now — She 
was not merely disquieted by recollections, but 
the hideous thii^ itself which had made the 
stinging memories had returned to her life and 
leeringly announced it had come to — conquer. 

She looked long at the narrow track winding 
aerosB the low flats. Then she suddenly whis- 
pOTed, "You little peaceful road creeping so 
leisiu^ly over the tnmquil plain, if only I could 
be like you and he at rest among the friendly 
spider-flowers and sheltering she-oaks!" 

She made a little movranent with her hands, as 
if stretchiag them out to something which had 
turned its back on her. 

Lord and Lady Beniedale had t>een with her 
that afternoon. Beatrice had been dehghted with 
the little red house among the palms and greatiiy 
excited at seeing her again. Inua could still fe^ 
the convulsive embraces of the thin arms, she 
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could still see the deepening of the hectic flush 
in the wan cheeks. Lady Berriedale had been 
ecstatically happy as they sat on the balcony 
behind the glowing veil of bignonia flowers. 
fVhile the httle dark woman talked incessantly, 
she had frequently sent frankly adoring glances 
at her grave, unre^wnsive husband. But his 
lack of enthusiasm did not seem to quendi her 
fervor, for at times when disquieting thoughts 
troubled her she told herself that Neville was not 
impulsive, he had no Spanish blood in his veins 
like herself; he was English, reserved, and hated 
to show his emotions. But she would have 
awakened to the truth that afternoon if she had 
seen the passive expression in her husband's dark 
eyes give place to a sudden flash of fire whenever 
he gazed unobserved at their beautiful hostess. 
However, the tall, fair man was guarded, and it 
was only from behind his wife's chair he per- 
mitted the burning appeals to reach the girl, 
who responded only with the coldest disdain. 

Aa Isma's guests were leaving, Lady Berriedale 
had taken the girl's slim hand in her own feverish 
ones and begged her to come to The BluS every 
day. She woiild send a car for her, and insisted 
on h^ friend promising to come. The girl could 
not refiise the hollow, pleading eyes, encircled 
by those fatal shadows, and she bad yielded. 
Yes, whatever happened, the sufferer should have 
all it was in her power to give during the inevi- 
tably short time granted her l^ destiny. 
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Now Isma sat fully conadering what this 
promise would mean to herself. She shivered. 
(Tould any one be compelled to pay a costlier 
inice for the ^t she was laying on the altar of 
friendship? She had already been branded before 
the world becaiise of her s^fsrifice to this friend. 
However, now a much greater demand was made 
upon her. When she had fled from danger might 
not people learn to believe in her sincerity in 
wishii^ to evade disaster? But when they heard 
about present developments — that she was con- 
stantly at The Bluff with the Berriedales, would 
not the world turn from her in disgust and con- 
chide that her flight had merely been a step 
toward a deeper intrigue? 

And what would Falcon think? That Lord 
Berriedale should pursue her might not wholly 
condemn her in his eyes; but if she resumed the 
old intimacy with Us wife, and he found her 
constantly in the way of danger again, would he 
not irrevocably lose every veet^ of respect 
fwher? 

"Good GodI" she moaned, "why am I called 
on to make such a sacrifice to a dying woman? 
Can Mend^p demand such a Btupendous offer- 
ing?" Her head dropped. All at once she knew 
that friendship cannot only ask for all that one 
holds dear, but it can exact that life itself be laid 
in full surrender at its feet. 

Isma rose slowly. The sunset had faded and a 
dehcate gloom was creeping into the greaA Epaces 
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above her. She remembered when ehe stood 
looldng into them some weeks ago and felt they 
held vast, lofty things, that she had expected 
somehow to come into touch with them; but now, 
though she was still conscious of their presenoe, 
they seemed utterly unapproachable and out of 
reach, for had she not been thrust back into the 
whirlpool? Lofty things were not for her I 

She glanced up the coast-line. In the distance 
a big scarred bluS, its head a Httle tilted, stared 
with half-blind eyes out to sea. 

The girl watched it for some moments. "Yee, 
that is life," she muttered under her breath; "a 
half-blind staling into the greatness that broods 
above the whirlpool of earth, but never descends 
to the men and women who are in such desperate 
need of its infinite peacel" she exclaimed, bitterly, 
as she walked down the rough slope of the head- 
land to her home among the palms. 

The scdt violet tints on the coast-line faded 
and a thick, uncompromisiii^ darkness strode in 
from the ocean and wrapped rocks, beaches, and 
diffs in its austere mantle of night. 
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DUKING the following weeks Isma did not 
vi^t her favorite cliff. She was back in the 
old life, almost daily seated in the puiple-crested 
car with its mauve lining and silver fittings beloi^- 
ing to the Beiriedales. It called for her con- 
stantly, and die was whirled to numerous beauty 
spots on the coast and inland with her friends. 

The weather had been fine, and for werfts the 
sun had swept the turquoise heavens in golden 
majesty. Lady Beniedale had enjoyed the long 
days in the brilliant sprii^ sunshine; she cer- 
tdnly looked better and was able to stand the 
outings without distressing symptoms of fatigue. 
Captain Folkestone joined all the excursions, but 
he was generally beside Miss Brentford, so Isma 
saw very little of him. She rigorously avoided 
beii^ alone with Lord Bemedale and devoted 
herself entirely to the friend for whom she was 
making'the colossal sacrifice. 

So for a little while danger had been kept at 
bay and the ffii had been able to avoid unpleasant 
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encounters. But the fiery glances which found 
their way from the black eyes to her own told her 
that the scene she dreaded could not long be 
postponed. One day a picnic had been arranged 
to a beautiful lagoon some miles away, but on the 
momii^ of the trip Lady Bemedale did not feel 
well enough to go. It was impossible to put off 
the outii^ at such short notice, aa some of the 
neighboring squatters and their families had been 
invited. But Isma refused to leave her friend, 
and after seeii^ the party off she joined her in the 
morning-room facing the ocean. 

The invalid was lying on a couch, looking worn 
and ill. Her skin was sallow and parched, but 
near her cheek-bones were dark-red patches. 

Miss Folkestone sat down beside her and took 
up some embroidery. " Perhaps you would rather 
I read to you?" she asked, as she threaded a 
needle with some jade-green silk. 

Her companion did not reply for a moment; 
her big eyes were fastened on the picture with the 
large black cross over the altar. The sun had 
left the room some time ago, so no illumining 
rays picked out the fatal symbol and made it 
prominent and important. All the same, the 
patient watched it with peculiar interest. At 
last she said: 

"No, I don't want you to read to me just now, 
thank you. I want to talk — There is some- 
thii^ on my mind I want to a^ you about." 

"Yes, dear — ^what is it?" 
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"Do you believe in omens, in forebodings?" 

"I don't know; I have never thought about 
them." 

"But don't you think it fea£dble that big, 
dreadful events should be felt before they actually 
happen? Look how birds feel a atonn coming 
and cry out in terror loi^ before the gale is actu- 
al^ there. And if you have been in the vicinity 
of icebergs, you know how you feel ihe terrible 
cold long before they are visible, and on the same 
principle don't you think big, horrible events are 
felt beforehand? " 

"Yes, perhaps they are." 

"Well, lately I have had an awful feeling 
that" — she removed her large, solemn eyes 
from the painting and fixed them on Isma, and 
there was a peculiar glassy expreadon in them 
as she said — "that — death is near." 

The ^1 shuddered at the imearthly gravity 
m the gaze fastened on her and the hollow sound 
in the weak voice. She dropped her work and 
bent over her friend quickly. 

"Deary," she pleaded, anxiously, "don't talk 
like that— please don'tl" She would have liked 
to make light of the premonition and brush it 
emphatically aside, but she was always strictly 
truthful, and falsehood on such an occadon seemed 
specially abhorrent to her. 

However, the fr^ woman among the silk 
cushions could not have been turned aside by any 
protest. "Isma, I must tell you about it, for I 
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cannot talk to Neville. Don't jrou see it would 
grieve and upset him if I spoke of — ^leavin^ him? " 

The iprl looked suddenly away; the unconscious 
pathoB of the last words went strangely to her 
heart, and at that moment she felt imutterably 
thankful that she had put her own happiness adde 
in order to keep her Mend blind — ^keep her from 
knowing the truth which would break her heart. 

"What is the matt^, dear?" asked Lady Berrie- 
dale, a little fretfully, glancing toward the averted 
face. 

MisB Folkestone turned to her quickly. "Oh, 
Beatrice, can't you understand that I — ?" 

"Yee, of course I canl" interrupted the invalid, 
penitently, taking one of the ^I's hands. "Of 
course it is hard for you, too, and I know how 
deeply you will feel it. Still, do let me talk about 
it. It will help me — It is so hard to brood over 
thing s — alone." 

"Then tell me all about it — ^just how you feel,'* 
reepooded her companion, kis^ng the lined, damp 
brow. 

"Well, several times lately I have had a moat 
extraordinary sensation, as if some dreadful 
dully jxresence was near me, something inde- 
scrilubly awful, and I know — it has been death 
itself—" 

The ^1*8 grip tightened on the wasted fillers. 
What was there to say in the face crif tiie tragedy 
confronting her? She felt utterly powerless. 
For some moments she sat sdlent, casting about 
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in her mind for words which might bring comfort. 
At length ^e said: "Do you think there ib a real 
death? So many poets and writes say there is 
not, that what we call death is only — " 

"No deathi" interrupted the woman beside 
her. "Those people cannot know what they are 
talkii^ abouti Such sentiments are wiittrai by 
stroi^ men in robust health, vrho have never been 
in the vicinity of the terrible Icy Presence," she 
concluded, her eyes glistening with fevered brill- 
iance. 

"But, dear," remonstrated Isma once more, 
"you are only having these feelings because this 
is one of your bad days. To-morrow you will be 
better and all will seem diiferent." 

"Yes, I know; sUU, bad days are the timee 
when Death reveals bis presence and — takes a 
step nearer." 

"But to-morrow he will d^>art a^^un." 

"No, Death never retreats. He may stand 
inert for a while, yet his cold, hollow gaze never 
leaves his prey for a moment." 

Miss Folkestone bent over her friend in deep 
distress. "Beatrice, do you think it wise to dwell 
on that subject? Im't it a pity to endow Death 
with too great importance?" 

"Dear, Death has awful powers. You cannot 
know because you have never felt them. But 
think of it, he takes life — !^e itseij. Isma," she 
went on, impressively, "can't you ima^e what 
that means?" 
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"Bnt does he take it? That is the question. 
If he did, he would be Uie Monarch of Life and 
there would be no life beyond, as we are told 
there is." 

Zjady Beiriedale shook her head. "That does 
not follow. It seems to me Death takes life 
very much as an executioner does. However, he 
cannot interfere with what is beyond ai^ m(H« 
than an executioner can." 

Isma looked reflectively out of the window on 
the sunlit coast-line. "Perhaps Death is an 
executioner?" She turned an inquiring gaze on' 
her friend. "Still, that makes us criminals, and 
criminals of the worst type, for only they are 
dealt with in such a terrible way." 

As ho* companion vraa silent, she went on. 
"Perhaps that is why this world is so sad and full 
of anguish. It may be a great prison-house, 
keeping the spirit-criminals of the universe till 
tiieir sentence is carried out — " 

She was suddenly interrupted, for lady Benie- 
dale had half raised herself and her shrill voice 
pierced through the room. 

"Isma — Isma — I feel so illl Quickly ring for 
Abbott and let her get me to bedl" 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon when Lady 
Berriedale awdce from her long, heavy sleep. 
Her dark eyes (^>ened slowly and sbrayed roimd 
the room as if she did not recognize her surround- 
ings immediate^. Then they lighted on the faiv 
girl sitting beside her. 
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"Xsma," she said, moving her hand acrosB her 
brow, "what a horrid day this has been ior youl" 

"No, not" protested her companion, brij^tly. 
"I am only too glad to be with you." 

"You are a darling and no one in the Torld 
is as kind and good aa you, except, of course, 
Neville." 

Miss Folkestone lowered her eyes and began 
to smooth the lacy pillow. 

"Isma, I feel so much better now I could almost 
get up; still, perhaps it will be wiser to stay here. 
But, deaty, would you mind going into the draw- 
ing-rocnn and ^ging me some songs? If you 
leave the doors open I shall be able to hear — only 
sing me scanething full of life and beauty, some- 
thii^ throbbing with romance, which makes one 
resize all we are meant to enjoyl" 

Hie ^I's face brightened and she bent and 
kiaeed her friend happily. "Of course I shall 
love to sing to youl" She left the room, and as 
^e crossed tiie hall the invalid called to h^: 

"Don't forget to finish with my favorite from 
'Samson et Dalila.' " 

"Very well," Isma replied, enterii^ the large 
drawing-room, which faced north and west so 
that from its many windows the exten^ve coast- 
line as well as the Tollii^ pMns could be seen. 

Black, mauve, and purple predominated in the 
lavishly furnished room. On the black, highly 
polished floor lay a large velvety black carpet 
bordered with bunches of violets and mauve- 
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ribbon txue-lovera' knots. The easy-chairs, di- 
vans, and high-backed settees were covered 
with shadow tissue and provided with a pro- 
fusion of shirred purple, black, and mauve silk 
cushions, and the many deep-cream curtains had 
rows of wide mauve, black, and piuple ribbons 
at their lower edges. The tables and mantel- 
piece were of polished ebony holdii^ num»t)us 
vases filled with spring flowers. In front of the 
hearth lay two big shirred houffiea and in the 
northern recess of the bay-windows stood the 
ebony grand piano. By it and close to a writing- 
desk were tall standard lamps with purple-beaded 
shades. 

On the walls hung a fine collection of Australian 
pictures, b^ canvBses by Streeton aglow with 
riotous sunlight; a few animated portraits by 
Longstaff — children's heads, alive, warm, kissable; 
delicious water-colors from Lindsay's brush, one 
or two very imaginative studies by Norman 
Carter, and some beautiful pastels by Florence 
Rodway. 

lama walked over to the piano. 

As she sat down at the instrument the sunlight 
f^ fall upon her luxuriant yelTow hair and made 
her lime-colored frock strangely luminous. Her 
white fingers ran lightly over the keys, creatii^ a 
deUcate, smooth atmosphere into wldch she might 
pour the songs she loved. No true artist can bear 
to send forth a strain of favorite miisiR into an 
unprepared world. The air m 
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subdued, made a soft cradle for the tender song- 
notee to rest in. 

Then Mias Folkestone began to sing. She had 
a rich contralto voice which hannonized strangefy 
with her lovehnesa — ^it was curiously part of it. 
Some voices seem a thing apart, as if they had no 
connection either with the anger's appearance or 
individuaUty; but Isma's voice was herself, it 
throbbed with her vital personality and in it 
quivered her extravagant beauty. 

The invalid had asked for romantic miisic, and 
love-fioi^ after love-song pulsated through the 
room. Isma sang with great feeling; it seemed 
as if every tender word, every passionate avowal, 
was a spontaneous utt^'ance from her own heart. 

At If^ the mnger struck the fluttering, breath- 
less chords of her friend's favorite song, and into 
the afternoon radiance floated the thrillii^ words: 

"Softly awakes my heart 
As the flowers awaken 
To Aurora's tender rephyrl 
But say, Oh, well beloved, 
No more I'll be forsaken. 
Speak agun. Oh, speak forerecl 
Oh, say that from Delilah 
You never will parti 
Tour burning vows repeat; 
Vows so dear to my heart." 

Then followed the refrain with its haimtii^; 
music heavy with passionate sweetness. 
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"Oh, onoe again do I implore tbeel 
Oh, once agun then say you adoie mel 
Oh, I here implore theel 
See, I inq>lore theel 
Oh, once again then say you adore mel" 

As the last notes of the second verse Ixembled 
Into space a figure moved from the other end of 
the room; it was Ltml Berriedale. 

The dreaded encounter had come. There was 
no esc&pe, for the fair man approachmg her, his 
footsteps entirely muffled by the thick black 
carpet, was between herself and the only door 
leading from the apartment, and she was now 
aware that it had been noiselessly closed while 
she was singing. 

Isma rose instinctively. 

"You seem a little surprised to see me/* began 
the man, in soft tones. "I left the picnic early — ' 
had to come back and see how Beatrice was 
getting on, of course, but she is not needing either 
you or me at present, for she is fast asleep, so we 
can have our long-delayed t£te-&-t^te, as the 
others will not be back till dinner-time," he said, 
coming up to her. 

The girl made no outward a^ that her heart 
was throbbing wildly. She was not ^raid, but 
she loathed the inevitable scene before her. 

"Isma," said Lord Berriedale, as she made no 
reply, "do you think you have treated me very 
kindly, giving me this long chase across the world 
after you?" 
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"I did not wish you to follow me. In fact, I 
think it a great impertinence that you have done 
so!" 

"But you knew I would come." 

"I had hoped that after a little time to reflect 
you would i^ve — " 

"Time to reflect indeedl" He interrupted her 
scoffingly. "As if I should atop for that! From 
the moment you left I began to make plans for 
pursuit, of course. Isma," he took a st^ nearer^ 
his eyes alight with something which made a odd 
shiver pass through the girl, "you know my love 
is not the kind which can be balked." 

"Lord Berriedalc, I have forbidden you to 
mention love to me," said Isma, with a suddrai 
proud tilt of her head. 

"That is most imfortimate, for it happens to 
be the very subject I have come to talk about." 

"Please let me pass. I want to go back to 
Beatrice." 

"I tell you she Is asleep, so I am afraid you will 
have to put up with my society for the preeent." 

"You surely will not keep me here against my 
wiU?" 

"I shall be sorry to do that, but you so rarely 
favor me with a talk I can't afford to waste Hub 
splendid opportunity." 

"Lord Bcrriedale, I am your wife's friend and 
guest. Please let me pass." 

He blocked the way more obviously. "Isma, 
to~day you must listen to me." 
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"I wiUnotKBtenl" 

His eyes bored tiiemselvea into hers. **Do yoa 
think it wise to — ^play with me like this? Don't 
you know it is dangerous to play with fire?" 

"I am not playing, and you know it." 

"Believe me, it would be wiser of you not to 
try me too much. If you strain my powers of 
endurance too far, there is no telling to what 
lengths you may drive me. At present my only 
intention is to talk to you; but if you refuse to 
hsten, can't you see you only force me to use more 
desperate means of securing your attention?" 

Miss Folkestone did not reply, yet her silence 
was not an acquiescence; rather it seemed a 
louder protest than any words could have been. 

Still, the man would not be silenced. 

"Isma, I heard you singing that last song. Do 
you realize what such words coming from yova 
lips mean to me — ?" 

"I only sang them because Beatrice wished it. 
I had no Idea you were listening," she explained, 
coldly. 

"You mi^t have known I should ccnne back 
early. I loathe picnics. Heavens I how they 
bore me! Fancy being dn^ged out with a lot 
of stupid people I have no more inters in than 
the pebble on the shore! I only put up with 
those affairs because you are generally there and 
they are part of the scheme which keeps me 
near you." 

"Perhaps now that you have stud all this, you 
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win let me go back to Beatrice?" stud Miss 
Folkestone, quietly. 

" Let you go now? Why, I haven't even begun 
to say what I want to. Isma," his tones chained 
and he came still closer, "I can't stand this any 
longer. Your coldness is intolerable! To see you 
daily, be near your maddening loveliness, witness 
your tenderness and devotion to another, while 
you ^ve me only frosty indiilerenee — ^how do you 
expect me to stand it? You put a greater strain 
on me than I can bearl" He spoke jerkily, his 
eyes burning upon her face. 

"How <^ten shall I have to tell you that I will 
not listen to such talkl" 

"But you must listen. I can't go on like this 
any longer. You must treat me differently. Be 
kind, Isma." A note of pleading crept into his 
voice. "I only ask for kindness. Give me a 
little friendlineest" 

"How can I ^ve you friendliness when you 
talk to me as you do? ".she said, fixing her st^idy 
gaze upon him. 

"Most women like devotion — " 

"I do not appreciate it from my friend's 
husband." 

"But you could learn to value it — I could teach 
you." 

"Never!"criedthegirl,indi^nantly. "Whatever 
you said, you could not teach me such treachery I" 

"No, perh^>s words could not teach ymi U^^ 
love, but— my i 
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"How dare you suggest such a thing — ^how dare 
you insult mel" she flung at him, her face aSame, 
her superb eyes flashing. 

The man before her turned white. "Great GodI 
you are magnificent I It is worth while making 
you angry to see you like this!" 

"You are cruel and heartlessi" 

"Cruel and heartless?" His black eyes nar- 
rowed till they were mere points of burning flame. 
"You should be the last b^ng in the world to 
accuse me of that I Now you force me to peove 
to you that I am not heartless, that I — " 

He came nearer and made a movement as if he 
woiild have caught her to him. 

The girl drew back quickly and stood leaning 
against the li^t-tinted wall with its panels of 
purple flags, every vestige of color drained &om 
her face, but entrandngly lovely in its proud, 
marble-like whiteness. 

"Isma" — ^he spoke with difficulty — "you are 
eaough to turn the sanest man love-madt" 

The girl stiffened and pressed herself against the 
wall as if she eq>ected it to recede with her. weight. 

He was bending toward her now, his breast 
^most touchii^ her own. His arms moved — 

Her eyes dilated with horror and she drew a 
shuddering breath— 

The door at the other end of the room had 
opened and Captain Folkestone's pleasant voice 
Bfud, in light, inquiring tones: "Is my cousin 
h«ire, Lord B^edale? Oh, Isma, I see you are 
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there," and after croanng the floor he continued: 
•"There ie a big thunder-storm coming, so our 
picnic broke up sooner than we expected. I am 
going home now," he went on, addressii^ the girl, 
"and if you would like to come, there is room 
in my car. But we must huny or we shall not 
escape the rain," he urged, apparently uncon- 
scious of the tenseness <rf t^e dtuation he had 
interrupted. 

"It is a splendid thii^ this thtmder«tonn should ' 
come along just now," remarked Falcon, when his 
coueon had left the room. "These spells of — ■ 
heat are very disastrous sometimes." 

"I should have thought you woifld consider 
the storm a confounded nuisance, breaking up the 
picnic," replied the other man, with scarcely 
veiled irritation. 

"That was a pity, of course! Still, such thinpi 
are only trifling annoyances compared with the 
gr^t misforinjneB such stonns may avert. That 
is the best of this country — ^if heat presumes too 
much, the revenger is always close at hand. I 
am speaking of tinmder^torms, of course," said 
the soldier, in a tone which was careless yet at 
the same time held an ominous meaning. 

Igma appeared at the door just then and put an 
end to further conversation between the men, 
and after a rather formal good-t^ the cousins 
left The Bluff. 
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ON the way home Captain Folkestone was very 
silent. He sat at the wheel lookii^ straight 
in front of him, tense, absorbed, white. Isma 
had expected him to hm'l sarcasm at her or speak 
with fierce bitterness, but he did nather. He 
hardly looked at her, and yet she felt that he was 
acutely conscious of her presence. She caught 
glimpses of his face somethnes, when she glanced 
beyond him at the large, glittering beaches, 
obtruding headlands, and the darkened horizon, 
above which the sky was banked with huge inky 
clouds reflecting their threatening mien in the 
heaving waters below. Once as she looked a 
abaft of yellow fire flashed out from the dark, 
ominous masses, there was a sli^t hesitation, then 
followed a loi^, low growl irtiich rumbled ai^rily 
over the cowering sea. 

Isma started a little. 

Her companion tinned to her at once as if 
curiously aware of her slightest movement. 

"Are you afraid?" he asked, in a voice she 
hardly recc^nized as his. 
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"No, thank you," she replied, in tones which 
were not too even. "I am not Afraid, only — " 

"Yes?" he aaked, not looking at her. 

"Oh, I can hardly expl^." She shuddered 
slightly. 

"Thunder^«torms make you think of — corre- 
sponding upheavals in life?" he su^ested, his 
grip on the wheel tightening. 

She made no reply, but turned her face away 
and looked inland. A greenish, unearthly light 
lighted up the bills and the intervening stretch of 
bush — evraywhere there were traces of the over- 
haiiging storm. 

But it was not long before th^ approached The 
Palms. 

As the machine slowed down Isma said, "Won't 
you come in and wait till the storm is over?" 

"No, thanks. I think I had better get home." 

"Well, if you won't come in I will get out here. 
The rain may come down any moment and — " 

From the lowerii^ clouds burst a long, forked 
streak of hght and a deafenii^ clap followed 
almost immediately, shaking the earth beneath 
them. 

"Go quickly," she ui^ed, springii^ out of the 
car. "ThB rain coming will be terrible," 

" That kind of storm will not hurt me," he said, 
grimly, walking over to the gate and openii^ it 
far her to pass through. 

She heUd out her hand to him. "Thank you, 
Falcon," she said, in a soft, low voice. 
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He raised his cap with an odd gravity and held 
her hand for a moment as he said good-by. 

She walked away into the breathless stilhiess: 
vmder the pahns. Then some impulse made her 
all at once stop and look back. It happened so 
qiiickly that the man leanii^ over the gate watch- 
ing her had not time to move away, and she sur- 
prised a look in his eyes which made her heart 
give a sudden sufTocatii^ bound, while her gaze 
was riveted to his. But it was only a second 
before the mask dropped over her cousin's face, 
and, nusii^ his cap once more, he tore himself 
away, sprang into the car, and drove away. 

As the girl reached the house great drope 
splashed heavily on the garden path; thdr 
vehemence increased till they pelted leaves and 
flowers with Bavage ferocity. lightning flashed, 
thunder-clap upon thimder-clap rolled through 
the hi^ inky spaces. Between the wet, droop- 
ing palm leaves Isma saw her cousin's motor climb 
up ttie steep ascent toward her favorite cliff. 

The front door opened and Miss Livingston 
rushed out. "Come in quickly. Don't stand 
out there in the awful rain. You are gettii^ 
absolutely soakedl" she called, anxiously. 

The gjl came up the steps mechanically, and 
after replying to the usual questions about lady 
Berriedale's health, and how she had spent the 
day, went up to her own room. 

That n^t Isma went to bed eaify, for she was 
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tired, but she did not sleep till late. She lay 
listening to the torrential rain beating peremp- 
torily on the stiff, resisting palm leaves. At times 
ihe downpour ceased and a rough wind rushed 
across the bay and charged madly at the loudly 
protesting trees. 

The girl listened absently, her senses numbed 
by delicious stupor. She heard the sounds from 
without through the wide-open windows, but they 
seemed strangely distant; everything seemed far 
away; even the scene with Lord BerriedaJe in the 
drawii^-Toom was remote now. Her mind was 
absorbed by a confiised sweetness, caused by the 
look she had so unexpectedly caught in her cousin's 
eyes. What did his expression mean? Why had 
he gazed after her like that? His eyes haunted 
her, cau^ng a joyous languor to creep over her; 
she was unable to stir. At last, after hours of 
dreamy wakefulness, she fell asleep. 
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MISS LIVINGSTON and Isma had just fin- 
ished breakfast the following morning when 
Captain Folkestone's car drew up at the front 
docfl' and a moment later the owner entered the 
dimng-room, his handsome face lighted up with 
his irredstible smile. 

"I have come to carry off my couan for the 
day," he said, taking the old lady's hand with the 
courts charm which had broi^t him so much 
favor in the outer world. "She looked pale last 
night after her long day in the house, and now I 
am going to take her out in the sunshine — ^it is 
such a lovely morning after the storm." 

"But—" began the girl, astonished and heatat- 
ing. 

"There are to be no 'buts' at all. Lady Berrie- 
dale is much better. I rang up before leaving 
home and let her know you would not be able to 
see her to-day — that I claimed you." 

Jani& glanced at him gratefully. How tact- 
fully he was managii^ the embarras^g atuation 
Bo as not to rouse lady Berriedale's suspicions 
TO 
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regarding her absence from The Bluff I Yet why 
thjs change of front toward herself? He had 
never treated her like this before. He was gen- 
erally delightfully pleasant to others, but for her 
he had so far only reserved cold cynicism and 
pitiless scorn. Perhaps the change in his attitude 
was due to that long, mute look which had passed 
between them the night before. 

When Isma came down ready for the outing 
she wore a full-length, pale, putty-tinted motor- 
coat, a Dutch-looking bonnet of sand-colored 
straw, with its narrow brim turned slightly back 
from her face and lined with deep bignoniar-pink 
silk, and a loi^ veil of the same hue draped her 
in its warm, colorous ^een. 

Captain Folkestone breathed a little unevenly 
88 he caught sight of her, then quickly smiling he 
exclaimed, hghtly, addressing the governess to 
whom he had been talking: "Miss Livingston, 
do you wonder that we succumb at once at the 
sight of such bewilderiag loveliness? How on 
earth is a man to remain level-headed with thin 
vision beside him?" 

"Of course you can't help being in love with 
my big, adorable Baby. No one can — " 

"Falcon, don't listen to her," the girl inter- 
rupted, coloring and laughji^ as she went out to 
the car. 

It was a glorious momii^; every trace of the 
storm had disappeared. The sun shone, the 
earth glistened, birds sang, and the ocean broke 
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into dazzling smiles, showing its white, gleaming 
teeth as it apiHX)ached the shore. The air was 
fragrant with the smell of freshly washed thin^, 
the scent of flowers, and the pui^ent odors from 
the sea. The world was intensely young, with 
the exuberant youth of sprii^! The sunlight 
throbbed with a tense vitality; it was peculiarly 
alive with chirping notes, the flutter of happy 
wings, and the hilarious boom of waves. 

"And may I ask where you are carrying me off 
to?" the ^I queried, with a happy smile, as they 
^)ed toward the northern headland. 

His blue eyes answered her smile as he s^d: 
We arc going thirty miles up the coast and will 
lunch at a small hotel. I took the precaution to 
order our meal by 'phone, and then — " 

The girl's lau^ interrupted him suddenly. 

"You made veiy sure that I would come!" 
she said, the gleam still in her eyes. 

"Of course I knew you would not be going to 
The Bluff to-day," he began, in graver tones; 
then, seeing a cloud pass over her face at the 
mention of The Bluff, he added, more lightly, 
"But in any case, whatev^ engagements you had, 
I meant to carry you off." 

The brightness came back to her eyes again. 

" Isn't this a real Australian day I " die remarked, 
after a short silence. "It reminds me of one of 
Streeton's pictures. Isn't it marvelous the way 
he gets the Australian atmosphere and its vivid 
sunlight!" 
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"Yea, indeedl But then Streeton is one of our 
fin^ artists. He has reached the highest in art, 
when it ceases to be art and becomes nature." 

"You put it welll But doesn't that rather 
sound as if you thoi^t that things could not be 
at their best unless they had ceased to be them- 
selves and become something else?" 

"Everything at its highest is fdways some- 
thing elfie." 

"I don't quite see that." 

"Paint is not at its greatest as paint, but when 
it has ceased to be paint and becomes a flower, a 
sunset, or a beautiful girl's head. And isn't water 
at its highest when it ceases to be water and 
becomes cloud? Or coal when it becomes fire?" 

"Yes, and a painter when he ceases to be a 
painter and becomes an artist." 

"What would you say was the difference be- 
tween a painter and an artist?" 

"I should say a painter is a skilled workman 
who sees the shell of his subject and can represent 
that, while an artist sees t^msugh a shell to the 
kernel and can reproduce it for others to see." 

"Yes, certainly, it is always far cleverer to 
see what isn't there than what is! But taUdng 
about art,*' he went on, "there is a picture in the 
^dney Art Gallery which imjH^saed me greatly 
as a boy — I have never forgotten it and I can 
see it still. It is one of list^ lister's called 
'The Ever-restless Sea.* It is a fine piece of 
work. The sand is real sand, and there is splendid 
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movement in the waves, they look so somberly 
restless! By the way," he added, "why is the sea 
so restless?" 

"Do you think it is restless? It does not strike 
me as that. It seems rather that the sea is so 
big, so strong, that it has to move because of its 
overwhelming exuberance. The crash and roar 
of the waves are only ways of letting off super- 
fluous energy. The sea cannot help booming and 
thimderii^ any more than a bird can help singing. 
The boom and crash are only songs of the sea." 

"And what are its songs about? Love?" He 
was looking at the girl again. 

"X should hardly think so. They seem too 
boisterous, too loud and wild for that." 

"Sometimes love is v«y boistOTOus and — ^wild." 

"Real love?" 

"Yes, certainly, and it can clamor louder in the 
heart than any wave on the shore." 

"Yes, tiiat may be so," replied Isma, a balf- 
8^ escaping her unawares, though it did not 
escape the notice of her companion. "Still, it 
seems to me that love is too sacramental a thing 
(or noisy vehemence." 

"That is one ade of it, but it has others. When 
you stand on a cliff in a storm and watch the 
heaving waters below flinging themsdves f^;ainst 
the rocks — what swirling I What seething I lite 
crushed waves positively boiling with the violence 
of their own passion. That, too, is like love." 

The ^I looked away and naade no reply, but 
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her cou^ felt the shght sigh which passed 
through her. A few moments afterward she 
began to talk brightly about other things. 

The road did not run along by the coast all the 
way. Once they had to turn inland for miles, 
to cross a targe river and travel another loi^ dis- 
tance before they could skim along by the sea 
again. Often they had to drive very slowly, as the 
track was rough, but the scenery was so beautiful 
that it was a delight to take a longer time pasang 
it. The car pushed up steeply graded hills, went 
through colossal forests where ^ant gums, black- 
butts, and turpentine-trees met overhead, where 
bronze-winged jngeons flashed among the leaves 
and the roadside was lined wltik cotton-bushes 
and lantana smothered in pink and cream blooms. 

At the top of a small rise Capt^ Folkestone 
stopped the machine as he said, "I r^nember 
years ago you could hear the beU-bird just here — " 

"Do you think they would keep to the same 
spot all that time?" 

"Most likely. They hardly ever move away 
from their favorite locality." 

When the throbbing of the engine had sub- 
Eided Isma and her cousin sat quietly listening, 
gazing expectantly into the green blur of foliage. 

Th^ was a great stillness in the forest; not a 
^lU, dead silence, but a stiUness keenly and 
eageriy alive, which held stirring forces and 
throbbed with unknown wonderful possibilities. 
Occasionally a leaf fluttered to the groimd or a 
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dry twig cracked, and Bometimes a falling piece 
d bark rustled noisily among startled leaves. 

But after a pauae tiiere came into the breathing 
quiet two hqtiid notes like the tinkle of a silver 
beU. 

The man and woman started and looked at each 
other. 

The idyllic tinkle sounded i^ain — then again. 

"Isn't it wonderfiU to hear the fairy-bells again, 
as we used to call them when we were childreni" 
cried the girl, imder her breath. 

"Yes, indeed," replied Falcon, with a hap[^, 
Framniscent smile. "And I shall never foiget 
how, as a boy, I rushed all over the bush in search 
of the bird — ^you know what a splendid ventrilo- 
quist it is — and it led me an awful dance, and 
often after I had been all over the place and come 
back to the starting-point I found the mischievous 
little imp must have been sittir^ in the same tree 
all the time, enjoying watching my chasel I used 
to call it the Australian will-o'-the-wisp I Other 
countries have a light for that purpose, but we, 
being different from the rest of the world, have 
another variety — our will-o'-the-wisp is a musical 
call, a silver bell tinkling in many directions, and 
leading those who will follow it widely astray." 

"What a splendid name for the bell-bird, the 
Australian will-o'-the-wisp 1" 

For a while the cousins were silent agiun, 
listening to the Uquid notes dropping into the 
velvet-green stillness. 
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At last Falcon set the engine throbbing once 
more as he said: 

"I wonder if, after all, the thing we pursue 
most ardently, most pereistently, does not in the 
end turn out to be a — ^will-o'-the-wisp — ?" 

"If it happens to be as unreliable as the notes of 
a bell-birdi" replied the girl, latching his suddea 
gravity away. 

"I wtmder if it is?" he said, turning to her. 

But the girl made no reply. She was watching 
a box-tree they were passing just then, covered 
with clematis, the long, frail trailers foaming with 
soft creamy blossoms and hanging inert and 
motionless in the briUiant sunlight. 

After they had left the forest the road took them 
through a hi^ mangrove swamp alive with 
nesting birds, and when that was left behind 
the sea came into view again. Close to the heavy 
track lay large mounds of drift sand, some covered 
with bimches of stiff grass and others nakedly 
gliromering in the noon sunlight. On sectary 
beaches foaming breakers curled up on the wet 
foi^t-me-not-tinted sand. 

The car went on. At times it crashed through 
thickets ofgreat bottle-bnishes aflame with orange- 
colored cones, and stretches of lillypiUy which 
reached out branches laden with mauve, pink, 
and white berries to detain the travelers. But 
the motor plodded onward. It passed through 
jui^ffl of ti-tree, the tall stems with their paper- 
like bark appearing like skeletons seen in moon- 
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light, and thear fine network of branches looking 
like hening-bones and seining oddly incapable 
of supporting the thick pads of dark-^jreen foliage 
growing at their extreme ends. 

All too quickly the morning passed away ajid 
hmch-time found Isma and Falcon at t^e small 
hotel where he had ordered their meal. 

It was a wooden place biiilt in bimgalow style, 
with large overhanging verandas. 

The landlady took the visitors into the dining- 
room and asked them to sit at a small table 
decorated with purple bush-lilies. 

Another motor party had arrived before them 
and were already having their dinner at a large 
table at the other side of the room. 

Isma looked radiant as she sat oppodte her 
cousin, talking brightly. The reserve between 
them had vanished, and there was a new gladness 
in Captain Folkestone's eyes the girl had not 
seen liiere before. He was generally vivacious, 
but the brightness just then was something quite 
apart from his usual brilhance and had a strange, 
stimulating effect on her. He watched her in- 
tently as she chatted and laughed, showing her 
white, dazzling teeth and changii^ color in her 
vivid animation. 

After all, was Lord Berriedale to blame for 
losing his head so completely before such con- 
fusii^ loveliness I Falcon ^fmced at her again. 
He did not seem able to keep his eyes from her — 
and Isma always wore such becoming hats. The 
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one she had on just then made hfx look perfectly 
bewildering, and there seemed to be an occult 
league between its rich eilk lining nestling so 
softly against her yellow hair and the rose tints 
in her cheeks. 

"How very discontented that lady looks over 
there at the other tablel" remarked Isma, when 
they had finished their first course. "I wonder 
why?" 

"Most likely because she has everything she 
wants." 

"That is a strange reason for beii^ discon- 
tented, surely." 

"It is the usual one." 

"Perhaps so. I see you are a keen observer, 
Falcon." 

The man looked long at the girl opposite him 
before saying, "On the same principle, I suppose 
you cannot have all you want, as you look so 
far from unhappy?" 

The golden-gray eyes met his. "Perhape I 
haven't — " 

"I wonder what it is you — ^want," he queried, 
after a slight hesitation, "and if I — could give 
it to you?" 

" How generous of you to think of such a thingi " 
she retted, a little embarrassed, looking out of 
one of the windows at a lake shimmerlog in the 
distance; then after some mcnnents she changed 
the subject. 

After lunch they went farther up the coast. 
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By a long, qxiiet beach Captain Folkestone stopped 
the car and they walked along the shore for a 
short distance. 

"Now we mxist have a rest," siud Falcon, sur- 
veying the scene aMireciativety. "Isn't this a 
d^ghtful spot! You are fond of sleeping on the 
beach, I know," he added, with a twinJde in his 
blue eyes. 

She blushed under his smiling gaze. 

He spread a rug for h^ on the sloping sand and 
she lay down, her hands behind her head, looking 
into the quiverii^ atmosphere. Over the horizon 
was a long belt of soft white clouds which were 
mirrored in the scarcely stirring sea. A ship 
glided slowly past, drawing a laag trail of smoke 
after it, which hung like a narrow dark mist 
over tiie far-away water. The waves broke 
languidly on the restful shore, casting numerous 
pearls of white sparkling foam toward the ^ures 
basking in the sunhght. 

"Isma, have you noticed how few people we 
have seen to-day, and there is not a soul in ^ht? 
We seem to have the worid to ourselves." 

"Yes, it looks like that," she replied, reflec- 
tively. 

"If we had the whole world to ourselves, could 
you be happy?" 

Some note in his voice roused her from her 



"Yes, I think so, if we had the earth to our- 
selves, we need not be much in each other's 
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way. You could have one henuBphere and I 
the other." 

The man broke off a loi^ stalk of grass and put 
it between his teeth. "I am afraid that arrange- 
ment would not suit me." 

"You are too sociable," she teased. "You 
should be more fond of your own company." 

"I have better taste — I prefer yours." 

"Now you flatter me!" 

" Is truth ever flattery? But," he harked back, 
"tell me, would you be happy if we were alone 
in this beautiful world, not on diffra^nt hemi- 
spheres, but much closer?" 

"That depends," she rephed, guardedly. 

"On what?" 

"On several things, one of them on the way 
you treated me." 

He rolled over on his side so that he faced her. 

' ' Isma, how should I have to treat you so that^— 
well — ^you wouldn't be bored to death — under 
those circumstances?" He had been trying to 
speak lightly, but had not quite succeeded." 

The girl sat up and lodned out to sea. 

"Well, to begin with, you would have to stop 
hurlii^ sarcasm and contempt at me," she replied, 
quietly, her gaze still fixed on the ocean. 

"If we were fdone in the world I should 
not need to do that. I should treat you very 
differently." 

She turned a pair of laughing ^res upon him. 
*'I wonder in what way?" 
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Falcon sat up, too, and edged a little closer. 

"I shall not teli you that unless — " 

"No — I don't suppose you know, yourself.'* 
Her eyes still laughed at him beneath their long, 
drooping lashes. 

"Don't II That is all you knowl" 

"I wonder should X like it," she mused, in hee 
provoking banter. 

"Ah, that is just the point — ^if I could only be 
sure — " he replied, with a shji^t sigh as he lay 
back on the sand once more and looked into 
the azure dome above, a strange gravity in his 
eyes. 

The giri turned to the sea again. She could not 
make any reply. Surely Falcon was not in 
earnest; he had only been talking as men so often 
talk when they are alone with a pretty woman? 
She had taken for granted that this was the case 
and had accordingly given him flimsy, banterii^; 
replies. Yet could there be a deeper meaning 
in his light words? Why this sigh and his silence 
now? Why that intense look last night? 

Her heart throbbed tumultuously. But no, he 
could not really be in earnest or he would have 
said more. All the same, she was conscious that 
her want of response had in some inexplicable 
way separated them; and thoi^ later, when it 
was time to go, Fijcbn held her hand a little 
longer than necessary as he helped her to rise, 
and though he was as kind and concerned for 
her comfort as before, yet somehow she was aware 
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that their gay intimacy of the mormng had 
vanished, 

They had afternoon tea at the small hotel where 
they had limched, and then they turned home- 
ward toward the rocky headlands lying misty and 
dreamy in the distance. 

When the road was good Falcon let the car out, 
and it dashed along exuberantly through the sun- 
kissed spaces. He talked fitfully, but often for 
long stretches of time he was curiously silent. 

Half-way home they passed a series of small 
lakes. The lagoons were a deep natier-blue and 
ou thdr gently slopii^ banks grew a profusion of 
reeds and bulrushes from which came the peremp- 
tory squabble of ducks and the prattle of other 
water-birds. A number of black cormorants sat on 
a protruding snag, and as the car rushed by the 
birds flew up, noisily flapping their long, narrow 
wings and protestii^ loudly at being disturbed. 

On the last lake near the shining line that 
divided the deep-blue water from the brown stone- 
strewn shore a pair of large white pelicans waded 
knee-deep in the liquid splash of color. One of 
them had its colossal beak open in the act of 
swallowing a good-sized fish, while the other went 
on calmly searching for prey. The birds were 
rare and not often tound on the coast, so Isma 
was glad to have seen them. 

As they crossed the wide pliun near The Palms 
Captain Folkestone slowed down the speed and 
looked roimd with strai^e interest. 
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Some of the spider-bushes were still in blossom, 
and mauve orchids, bush-lilies, and flowering 
shrubs bloomed in rich profuaon among the stiff 
eedses and grass-trees. 

Presently the motor began to ascend the cliff. 

When they reached the h^est point on the 
road Falcon stopped the engine and suggested 
they should get out cd the car, as tb^ could get 
a better view of the beauty lying behind them. 

For some moments they stood without speak- 
ing, looking over the great plain, where the last 
rayB of the setting sun had scarcely faded from the 
flowers and bushes. 

"This view always reminds me of a favorite 
song of mine, 'The Little Winding Road.* Do 
you know it?" said Isma, after a pause 

"No," he replied, still gazing at the vast scene 
before them. "I don't think I have ever heard 
it. Won't you sing it?" 

"I will hum it if you like." And in her low, 
rich voice ahe began to lilt the romantic song. 

When she had finished Falcon said: "Yes, both 
mas&c and words must surely have been written 
for this place! But would you mind letting me 
hear the second verse again?" 

Her soft voice rqieated the words: 

"t sought for lore on that road, 
I saw it afar on the plain; 
I ffdlowed the road 
And croesed the plain 
Then came to the hill again.*? 
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A half -sigh escaped her companioD. "The 
will-o'-the-wisp f^iin," he murmured, graved''. 
"We see the vision on the plain, rush after it, 
and find we are only con&onted with — a steep 
hill." 

What could Falcon mean? Why did he talk 
like that? Was he in earnest, after all? Ah, if 
only that were so, how well she would know how 
to deal with him I But perhaps his thoughts had 
no connection with herself. 

The colors in the landscape suddenly faded. 
Still, whatever was in his mind, she must try and 
comfort him. She could not endure that sad 
note in his voice. 

"Oh, you must not take those words too liter- 
ally. They may only be written for effect — " 

"Anyhow, it is an effect one often finds in real 
life," he remarked, turning to start the car. 

As they descended the cliff the lights from the 
house, like yellow stars, gleamed among the palms. 

"You will come in and have some dinner, won't 
you?" asked the girl, watching the twinkling 
lights in the valley. 

He accepted readily. 

When they reached the house the first thing 
which caught Isma'a and her cousin's attention 
as they entered the brightly lighted hall were two 
letters lying on a silver salver on the table. The 
giri picked them up hastily, but the man beade 
her had already recognized Lord Berriedale's full- 
blooded writing on the uppermost envelop. 
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An instant change came ovn Capt^ Folke- 
stone's features; he looked suddenly hard. 

Isma stood hesitating for a moment, the bright- 
ness fading from her cheeks and ^es; then she 
led the way into the sittii^-room, went over to 
the softly shaded lamp, and tore open the letter 
addressed in Beatrice's thin, upright hand, apolo- 
gizing to her cousin for readii^ it then. 

It was evidently only a short note, and soon 
the ^1 put it down as she said, "Beatrice is better; 
still, she is not at all well and dmply begs me to 
go to her to-morrow." 

With the lamplight on her face, Falcon noticed 
how pale she had become and that the fillers 
holding the unopened letter were tremblii^;. 

"But of course you will not think of going to 
The Bluff aSter—" 

Isma looked out of an open window into the 
dark-purple du&k. for some moments before sayii^, 
"I'm afraid I — must." 

"Isma, you can't mean thatt" His tones were 
stem. 

"Falcon, I shall have to go to her." There was 
pleading as well as decision in her voice. 

A steely look came into her couMn's bhie eyes. 

"Of course if you are bent on playii^ about on 
IH^cqnces, I have nothii^ more to say." Then, 
picking up his cap and gloves, headd^: "If you 
don't object, I think I will change my mind and 
not stay to dinner, after all. Good night," and 
he strode toward the open door. 
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A half -sigh escaped her companion. "The 
■will-o'-the-wifip again," he munnured, gravety. 
"We see the vision on the plfun, rush after it, 
and find we are only confronted with— a steep 
hill." 

What could Falcon mean? Why did he talk 
like that? Was he in earnest, after all? Ah, if 
only that were so, how well she would know how 
to deal with him I But perhaps his thoughts had 
no connection with herself. 

The colors in the landscape suddenly faded. 
Still, whatever was in his mind, she must try and 
comfort him. She could not endure that sad 
note in his voice. 

"Oh, you must not take those words too liter- 
ally. They may only be written for effect — " 

"Anyhow, it is an effect one often finds in real 
life," he remarked, turning to start the car. 

As they descended the cliff the hg^ts from l^e 
house, like yellow stars, Reamed among the palms. 

"You will come in and have some dinner, won't 
you?" asked the ^1, watdnng the twinkling 
lights in the valley. 

He accepted readily. 

When they reached the house the first thing 
which caught Isma's and h^ cousin's attention 
as they entered the brightly lighted hall were two 
letters lying on a silver salver on the table. The 
giii picked them up hastily, but the man beside 
her had ab^ady recognized iord Berriedale's full- 
blooded writii^ on the uppennost envelop. 
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An instant change came over Captain Folks- 
stone's featuree; he looked suddenly hard. 

Isma stood hesitating for a moment, the bright- 
ness fading from her cheeks and eyes; then Bhe 
led the way into the sittii^-room, went over to 
the softly shaded lamp, and tore open the letter 
addressed in Beatrice's thin, upright hand, apolo- 
^zing to her cousin for reading it then. 

It was evidently only a short note, and soon 
the girl put it down as she said, "Beatrice is better; 
still, she is not at all well and simply begs me to 
go to her to-morrow." 

With the lamplight on her face, Falcon noticed 
how pale she had become and that the fingers 
holding the unopened letter were trembling. 

"But of course you will not think of going to 
The Bluff aftei^-" 

Isma looked out of an open window into the 
dark-purple dusk for some momraits before saying, 
"I'm afraid I — must." 

"Isma, you can't mean that!" His tones were 
stran. 

"Falcon, I shall have to go to her." There was 
pleadii^ as well as decision in her voice. 

A steely look came into her cousin's blue eyes. 

" Of course if you are bent on playing about on 
precipces, I have nothing more to say." Then, 
picking up his cap and gloves, he added: "If you 
don't object, I think I will change my mind and 
not stay to dinner, after all. Good night," and 
he strode toward the c^>en door. 
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A half-^dgh escaped her compamon. "The 
wiU-o'-the-wiep again," he miirmured, gravely. 
"We see the vMon on the phun, rush after it, 
and find we are only confronted with — a steep 
hill." 

What could Falcon mean? Why did he talk 
like that? Was he in earnest, after all? Ah, if 
only that were so, how well she would know how 
to deal with him I But perhaps his thoughts had 
no comsection with herself. 

The colors in the landscape suddenly faded. 
Still, whatever was in his mind, she must try and 
comfort him. She could not endure that sad 
note in his voice. 

*'0h, you must not take those words too liter- 
ally. They may only be written for effect — " 

"Anyhow, it is an effect one often finds m real 
life," he remarked, turning to start the car. 

As they descended the cliff the hghts from the 
house, like yellow stars, gleamed among the palms. 

"You will come in and have some dinner, won't 
you?" asked the ffil, watching the twinklii^ 
l^ts in the valley. 

He accepted readily. 

When they reached the house the first thing 
which caught Isma's and her cousin's attention 
as they entered the brightly l^ted hall were two 
letters lying on a silver salver on the table. The 
tpA picked them up hastily, but the man beside 
her bad already recognized Lord Berriedale's full- 
blooded writing on the uppermost envelop. 
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An instant change came over Capt^ Folke* 
stone's features; he looked suddenly hard. 

Isma stood hesitating for a moment, the bii^t- 
ness fading from her cheeks and ^es; thea ^e 
led the way into the rittii^-room, went over to 
the softly shaded lamp, and tore open the letter 
addressed in Beatrice's thin, upright hand, apolo- 
^zing to her coudn for reading it then. 

It was evidently only a short note, and soon 
the girl put it down as she aaid, "Beatrice is better; 
still, she is not at all well and simply b^s me to 
go to her to-morrow." 

With the lamplight on her face. Falcon noticed 
how pale she had become and that the fingers 
holding the unopened letter were trembling. 

"But of course you will not think of going to 
The Bluff after—" 

Isma looked out of an open window into the 
dark-purple dusk for some moments before saying, 
"I'm afraid I — ^must." 

"lama, you can't mean thati" His tones were 
stem. 

"Falcon, I shall have to go to her." There was 
pleading aa well as declraon in her voice. 

A steely look came into her cousin's blue eyes. 

"Of course if you are bent on playing about on 
precipices, I have nothii^ more to say." Then, 
pickiog up his cap and gloves, he added: "If you 
don't object, I think I will chaise my mind and 
not stay to dinner, after all. Good night," and 
he strode toward the open door. 
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A half-sigh escaped her companion. "The 
will-o'-the-wisp again," he munuxired, gravely. 
"We see the vision on the plain, rush after it, 
and find we are only confronted with — a steep 
hill." 

What could Falcon mean? Why did he talk 
like that? Was he in earnest, after all? Ah, if 
only that were so, how well she would know how 
to deal with him! But perhaps his thoughts had 
no connection with herself. 

The colors in the landscape suddenly faded. 
Still, whatever was in his mind, she must try and 
comfort him. She could not endure that sad 
note in his voice. 

"Oh, you must not take those words too liter- 
ally. They may only be written for effect — " 

"Anyhow, it is an effect one often finds in real 
life," he remarked, tumii^ to start the car. 

As they descended the cliff the lights from the 
house, like yellow stars, gleamed among the palms. 

"You will come in and have some dinner, won't 
you?" asked the 0il, watching the twinkling 
lights in the vall^. 

He accepted readily. 

When they reached the house the first tlung 
which caught Isma's and her cousin's attention 
as they entered the brightly lighted hall were two 
letters lying on a silver salver on the table. The 
gill picked them up hastily, but the man be^de 
her had already recognized Lord Berriedale's full- 
blooded writii^ on the uppermost envelop. 
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An instant change came over Captain Folke- 
stone's features; he looked suddenly hard. 

Ismsk stobd hedtating for a moment, the bright- 
ness fading from her cheeks and eyes; then she 
led the way into the sitting-room, went over to 
the softly shaded lamp, and tore open the letter 
addressed in Beatrice's thin, upright hand, apolo- 
^zing to her cousin for reading it then. 

It was evidently only a short note, and soon 
the girl put it down as she said, ' ' Beatrice is better ; 
still, she is not at all well and simply b^s me to 
go to her to-morrow." 

With the lamplight on her face, Falcon noticed 
how pale she had become and that the fingers 
holding the unopened letter were trembling. 

"But of coiirse you will not think of goii^ to 
The Bluff after—" 

Isma looked out of an open window into the 
dark-purple d\isk for some moments before saying, 
"I'm afraid I — must." 

"Isma, you can't mean thatl" His tones were 
stem. 

"Falcon, I shall have to go to her." There was 
pleading as well as decision in her voice. 

A steely look came into her cousin's blue eyes. 

"Of course if you are bent on playing about on 
precipices, I have nothing more to say." Then, 
picking up his cap and ^oves, he added: "If you 
don't object, I think I will change my mind and 
not stay to dinner, after all. Good night," and 
he strode toward the open door. 
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"Falconl" There was searching pain in the 
word. 

But he did not appear to have heard the ciy. 

She followed him to the car. "Falcon, please 
try to understand. I am not playing — Can't 
you see — ?" she began, tremuloiKly. 

"Yes, I do see and I do understand," he replied, 
coldly. "Your decision makes it quite impos- 
fflble to mistake your intention." Then his man- 
ner chained and be held out his band with the 
old mocking com^^sy as he continued, "My beauti- 
ful cousin has been a most intelhgent pupil in 
the world's school and has learned the advantage 
of money, titles, and high position, and no doubt 
all she desires will come to ber — soon." 

Isma did not take the proffered hand, but stood 
pale, erect, motionless, ber form flooded by the 
light from the hall. 

"Good-by," said her couan again as be took 
his seat at the wheel, and soon the throb of the 
receding car pulsated through the obscuring gloom. 

As Isma mounted the stairs to her room she 
was strangely conscious that for one brief day 
she had rambled amoi:^ the sweet flowers on the 
plain, and that now she had come to the uncom- 
promising hill on the other aide of her Eden. 
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XI 



ON the mormng that Isma and her coudn 
were driviiig up the coast Rex was sitting 
in the avenue in the shade of the big Moreton 
Bay fig-trees, when he saw Miss Brentford coming 
toward him. He smiled complacently, lighted a 
fresh cigarette, and settled down to enjoy himself. 
Of course he knew why she was seeking him out. 
The newB that Isma could not come to The Bluff 
because Captain Folkestone claimed her for the 
day would naturally have a galling effect on the 
jealous prl, and she was coming to extract from 
him every detail of the telephone message — he 
always attended to the 'phone and was therefore 
able to supply her with full particulars. Also 
Miss Brentford wanted his sympathy. It was a 
strai^e thing that, though the secretary never 
gave sympathy, a good many people brought their 
troubles to him and e^)ected comfort, in spite 
of the fact that they always left hi m with a fresh 
sting in their wounds. He was like a soft cushion 
with a needle in it; just as some one laid a tired 
head back for a rest there came a nasty scratch. 
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Miss Brentford had reached the seat, and she 
clf^ed her red-«ilk parasol and sat down heside 
him. 

"Rexie," she began, a slight pucker between 
her black brows, "I don't think Australia is nearly 
as nice as I thought it was going to be." 

"My dear girl, how can you find fault with this 
charming place I The sky is always blue and the 
sun is always shining! Of course things are a 
little reversed here — at home it was the sun which 
shirked and did not know its business, but the 
servants were excellent. Here the servants are 
incapable and the sun works like blazes I How- 
ever, it K a most delightful coiintry I '* 

Rex had only that morning, in a letter to a chum 
at home, said, "Austraha is like a book without a 
climax, it just goes on and on without ever com- 
ing to anything, and if it were not that dear, 
virtuous Neville has such an obvious reason for 
beii% here, I should think he had gone clean out 
of his mind, bringing us all to this monotonous 
holel" At the end of the letter he had added a 
postscript: "It may interest you to know that 
we have been fortunate enough to strike the very 
spot on this long coast where the beautiful Miss 
Folkestone has cloistered herself. Her retreat 
is a mc^t Idyllic place amoi^ clumps of palms, 
and it has no iron gates barring the way, so she 
is very approachable and administers her presence 
freely to her dull neighbors, ^Qd I must say she 
is most generous to us at The BluS." 

98 
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The secretary thought of this letter just then 
and smiled enigmatically. 

The girl jerked her parasol impatiently. "Aus- 
teaha delightful I I think it is hopelessly stu- 
pid. It is as borii^ as people witii a sense of 
humeri" 

Her companion sat up straight with a shodced 
expression on his face. "Now you are tidking 
rank heresy, you are indeed goii^ pell-mell 
against all our modem notions of excellence! 
Why, don't you know that a sense of humor is the 
most popular virtue of to-day? In the old times 
it used to be, 'The greatest of these is love,' 
but we twentieth-century people read it, 'The 
greatest of these is a sense of humorl' So hovr 
on earth can you obiect to people who possess 
this supreme modern grace?" 

The girl shrugged. "People with a sense of 
himior are always wantli^ to display it, in and 
out of season. They are obsessed with it, like a 
person with a grievance or an old lady with her 
ailments. Anyhow," she went on, in a different 
tone, "isn't it frightfully dull here!" 

The man beside her looked concerned. "Miss 
Rita, if you are really tired of the place and would 
like to go back, it could easily be arranged. I 
woxild cable—" 

"Rex, don't be so silly! How could I leave 
jmt now I" she exclaimed, kicking a small stone 
viciously with the point of her low-cut shoe. 

"It certainly would be very — unwise." 
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"Unwise — ^it would be heartless when my sister 
is so ill!" she said, drawing herself up. 

"Ah yes, Lady BemedaJe, of course — for the 
moment my thoughts went in another direction." 

Miss Brentford blushed at his blimtness; how- 
ever, she was too much disturbed in mind to 
resent it. She picked a twig from an overhangii^ 
branch and studied the thick, daik leaves ab- 
sently. Then she began very deUberately to 
tear them off one by one. 

"Are you saying to yourself, 'he loves me, he 
loves me not'?" suggested Rex, with a provoking 
smile. 

The ^1 flung away the bare stalk. "Rex, 
you are perfectly hateful to-day. I am not a 
school-^l any longer; you are apt to forget that. 
Beades, I am not lq love." 

"I thought all girls were in love!" 

"That is because you don't know anything 
about them." 

"No, perhaps not. Well, will you come and 
have a game of tennis? " 

But Miss Brentford had not come out to play 



"No, thank you, it is too hot for that srai of 
thing. Rex," die continued, in a different voice, 
"do you think things come right in real life the 
way they always do in books? " 

"Great Christopher! nol That is why books 
are so much more popular than reality. They give 
people what they want and reality never does." 
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"Do you really believe that?" 

The secretary took out his gold c^arette-caee, 
very deliberately selected another cigarette, a^nd 
lighted it before replying. "Of course. Look 
round for youi^elf and see. Do people like to 
eat down and watch what goes on round them? 
No, because if th^ did it would fpve them the 
blues! Everybody, all the world over, tries to 
run away from reality. We all try to forget it 
exists. That is why we play cards, gamble, go 
to races, dance, flirt, attend picture-shows, pay 
oiur last pound for a seat at the opera — all to foi^et 
the horrid, brutal thii^ we call reality." 

The girl frowned. She did not want philosophi- 
cal discussion just then. "Rex," she said, pimp- 
ing strait into the subject ^e had wished to 
reach all the time, "did Captain Folkestone 
really say he was going to — take his cousin out 
for the day?" 

"Not in so many words. Still, I am sure that 
is what he means to do. What a lovely day they 
will have for their outii^l It is just made for 
romance and love-making, especially out here in 
these lonely places where — " 

"He has not taken her out to make love to 
her," interrupted Rita, digging the point of her 
parasol savagely into the ground. 

"What else is he doing it for?" asked the man, 
with his most suave air. ' 

"Why, he has to take his counn out sometimes. 
It is merely his duty." 
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"Dutyl" smiled Rex, meanii^y. "He might 
pay her duty visits lastii^ exactly half an hour 
wUle he swallows a cup of tea; but when a maa 
wants to spend a whole day with a woman there 
is generally no duty about it. He does it for 
pleasure or, more correctly, because he means 
buMness and — " 

"But I tell you he doesn't like her." The (prl 
cut him sharp. "Haven't you noticed that he 
never talks to her when they are here together — ? " 

"No, he doesn't talk to her, but he looks." 

"How absurd you arel I have never seen him 
glance at her except in the coldest way." 

"He is too much a man of the world to carry 
his heart on his sleeve. However, watch him 
when he thinks himself unobserved. Why, he 
loolra at her then as if he would like to elope with 
her the next moment." 

"Rex, you are dreuningl" cried Rita, in exas^ 
peratdon, and, forgettii^ herself for an instant, 
she went on, hotly: "I will not allow it. She 
shall not have bim — she shall nott" 

"My dear Miss Rita, for goodness' sake keep 
calm. Don't ezcite yourself on this warm day. 
It is truly most injurious. Besides, what dif- 
focnce can it make to you if he wants to marry 
his lovely cousin? You are not in love with him, 
not in love with any one, so it can't hurt you. 
I always find it such a good plan never to get 
excited about other people's affairs. It saves an 
awful lot of nerve ff^. Leave them to it, I say." 
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"I^Kve than to H, jndeedl** Tbs gitl ma 
growing frantic "Do yoa think I am gUDg to 
aSkm a qdoidid man like that to be takHi in by 

"I wouldn't bother n^ysdf about that if I irare 
yon. It is too hot out bore for such ezwtioa. 
Anybaw, Mies Folkestone is imly |diqring vith 
him. He will ner^' be able to many ho* for — 
die vonld nevo- have him." 

"Not have bimi Ob, Bjex, you must be gtung 
dot^. Wbyt it is the vary thing she has been 
aiming at all the timet And haven't you noticed 
how strained and diffea»it she seons irtiai he 
cranes into a rocon?" 

"That is <mly part of the game." 

"Part of the gamel Why—" 

"Why, indeed! You woiild suiety think he was 
good enou^ far her. Most other ^ris would 
accept him readily enough, but the wise and 
jnudeait Miss F(dkeetone ^i w higher ambitions. 
She knows ^ere to aim." 

"Bex, what do you mean?" Rita leaned for- 
ward and looked into hex companion's face with 
half-relieved annety. 

*'My dear girl, it is not for me to ^ve a beauti- 
ful woman away. You are pretty observant, 
why don't you see for yourself?" 

Just then their ccmversation was interrupted 
as Lord and Lady Beniedale came down the 
avenue toward them. 

The secretary rose and Iiady Berriedale sat 
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down on the seat he had just vacated, a Httle 
breathlees from her walk. 

"Rita," commenced the elder woman, watching 
her husband and Rex walk farther down the 
avenue, "Neville and I have just been talking 
of havii^ a house-party. We oi^t to return 
the hospitality shown ub in Sydney. The govern- 
or and Lady Carson were awfully good to us the 
week we stayed with them. We certainly ought 
to entertain them here. The Bluff is big enough 
to hold a good many people and we could ^ve 
them an enjoyable time." 

**My dear Beatrice, they would be bored to 
death. What on earth could we do with them?" 

' ' We would give a big dance one n^t ; so many 
of the squatters about have called; they all have 
cars and could come to the ball and we could have 
a good number. It would be' no trouble to us; 
the caterers can do all the work. Another day 
we can have a picnic; the men can fish, and the 
women, too, if they like. We can take them to 
that lovely river where you went a little while ago. 
I am 0ure they would enjoy it. Neville and I 
were thinking it would be a good idea to arrange 
it for the next full moon, and he is going to write 
to the governor to see if that time would niit 
him and Lady Carson." 

"But Beatrice," remonstrated her sister, "it 
would be far too much for you, entertMning all 
those people. Talking a lot always exhausts ywi, 
and even with caterers to do the work you ttrUl 
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have to supervise, and that is very tiring, and you 
know I am no good at that sort of thii^." 

"I am goii^ to ask Isma to come and stay 
with us for thoee days and do that part of it 
fOT me." 

"Always that Miss Folkestone! Whatever can 
you see in such an icicle?" said the girl, glanc- 
ing sullenly down at the black-^lk sash on her 
parasol. 

"Now, Rita," began Lady Berriedale, gently 
but firmly, "don't let us open that subject again. 
We have discussed it quite enough aheady. You 
know how I feel about Isma, and you ought not 
to grui^ me the pleasure her friendship gives 
me. I believe you only dislike her because you 
are jealous." 

"Jealous — " shru^ed, the girl, disddnfuHy. 
"What is there to be jealous about?" 

"Never mind, only, Rita, don't ever say any- 
thing against her to me, and, while talking on the 
subject, I wish you to be pleasant to her. Re- 
member you are in my house and you must be 
civil to my guests." 

Miss Brentford flushed angrily. "Very wdl, 
I will try to remember that in your house I am 
called upon to be nice to women, even of that 
kind," and as she rose she added, "Perhaps you 
would like me to take you back now." 

"No, thank you. I will wait here till Neville 



"Poor little Rita is jealous of my beautiful 
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bma," mtised Lady Berriedale to herself as she 
watched the ^I's red parasol disappearing among 
the trees. "Such a pity she cannot conquer that 
feeling of dislike; it makes her look so small and 
childish." 
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AS lama stepped into the purple car the follow- 
i^a. ing afternoon one little word loat — lost — lottl 
hammwed in upon her consdousneBa as the break- 
ers thudded la upon the sand. 

Falcon had gone out of her life and would never 
come back. For a brief moment he had b^;un 
to believe in her and had ehown signs of being 
strongly attracted to her; however, by deciding 
on the present course of action she had destroyed 
his faith in her. Honor stood above everything 
with him. He would have nothing but contempt 
for crooked dealings and sordid conduct. In 
his eyes she stood branded once more. He did 
not understand the sacrifice. To him she ap- 
peared merely an ambitious woman unscrupulous 
enough — She straightened suddenly in iAxe motor 
and a bumii^ wave of humiliation su^ed through 
her. 

She looked out on the sea implwingly as ii 
pleading with it to rescue her, while the syllable 
loO-^st dinned itadf with bursting force into hei 
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sore heart. Falcon had been insulting, she was 
angry with him, and yet — anger and love fought 
desperately in her soul. 

She glanced down over the rocks and saw glim- 
mering emerald waves swelling high round the 
stones and heard the heaving splash of the gulping 
water. Above it circled seargulls uttering loud, 
fierce cries; one swooped across the road and 
spread its silver wings for a moment over the ^1 
leaning wearily against the mauve cushions in 
the car, then it gave a horrible shriek and flew 
away. 

Irana shivered in the warm sunshine. 

For her all sunlight had faded; she was in cold 
darkness, and the future held nothing but a 
gaping emptiness. 

The machine had passed the rocks and was 
now skirting a great beach where snow-crested 
breakers thxmdered in upon the sand. 

Was that not the way generation after genera- 
tion had been hurled in upon life, peopling its 
shores with sparkling foam-souls, iridescent bub- 
bles that twinkled in the sunlight for a moment 
and then vanished as quickly as they had come, 
while new waves cast new foam upon the sands? 
Yes, that was life I A frail Uttle bubble thrust 
in upon the strand, gleaming and glittering for^ 
few seconds and then suddenly burating — ^was it 
into nothing? 

Isma looked on the waves a^ain. She saw how 
discolored the pure foam became as it liu:ched 
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against the dark-tinted beach. Life was sordid. 
The souls hurled on its shores became terribly 
discolored, but — what about the little bursting 
bubbles, did they completely vanish? Was their 
tiny sparkle only a flash which disappeared into 
a hollow void to be no more? 

Aloi^ the shore a white mist had gathered 
over the waves and rose slowly h^er and higher 
in the glowing afternoon sunshine. 

The (prl watched it half absently. So the 
bubbles had not vanished into nothing! They 
had risen, and were now set free from the cruel 
battering and crushing on the hard beach. They 
had been purified from the ugly, earthly discolora^ 
tion and were mounting wl^te, spiritlike, into 
the wide, clear vault of blue. 

Isma sighed. "If I might but be free from the 
sordid battering on the sandl" she murmured. 
"If only — " 

The car had swung up the last hiU near The 
Bluff; in a few minutes it would be turning into 
the drive leading to the house. 

By the roadside grew a number of gum-trees; 
some of them looked very worn and ragged and 
their leaves drooped like bundles of faded green 
threads, A flock of parrots flew up from some 
of the lower branches and darted with shrill 
screams past the motor, thdr breasts flamii^ 
red against the brilliant azure sky. 

Isma started. 

More alarming shrieksl Had the birds come 
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to warn her? Was she really on dangerous ground 
— so daj^erous that not even the most virtuous 
strength could protect her there? And yet could 
there be real peril to herself? To her reputation 
and interest it certunly meant ruin, she knew 
that; however, that wa^ the cruel renundation 
she was called on to make for her dying friend. 
She was willing to lay all upon the altar which 
might be laid t^ere, without staining her woman- 
hood. Still, was the path she was treading really 
periloua to her honor? Lord Berriedale had gone 
to greater lei^hs two days ago than ever before; 
he had never previously lost control of his feelings 
to that extent, and If Falcon had not come when 
he did — 

She paled at the thought. 

But had she not received a humble letter of 
apology £rom Lord Berriedale that morning, 
assuring her that what had taken place the last 
afternoon she was at The Bluff should not be 
repeated, as be had himself in band again? He 
be^ed her to f oi^ve him, and if she could not do 
so at once, at least not to vent her ai^er on his 
frail wife by depriving' the invalid of her cheerii^ 
presence. Lord Berriedale had made no excuses 
for himself, simply pleading that her cold aloofness 
had driven him to desperation and momraatari^ 
he had given way to his emotions. However, he 
promised that in the future all should be different. 
There was an air of sincerity about the lett^ 
which made her feel that she could venture to go 
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to The Bluff aeBin if she were specially careful 
not to be ^one with him. 

When she arrived at the house Beatrice was 
sitting on the veranda, eagerly waiting to tell her 
of the plans they had made for the house-party. 

"But," e:^ioetulated Isma when she had heard 
about the new scheme, "that would be far too 
much for you. Even with all the help you can 
get from caterers and others you would still have 
to look after everything yourself." 

Lady Berriedale took one of the girl's hands 
and looked at her pleadii^ly. "Isma, that is jiist 
what I am going to ask you to do. Come and 
stay here and — " She stopped abruptly, for Isma 
had suddenly turned white and a look of angiiiah 
had come into the golden-gray eyes. 

"Isma, whatever is the matter vriih you? 
Are you not well? Would you like some wine?" 

"No, no, I am all r^t, thank you — " eite 
stammered, struggling for calnoneBS, the color 
gradually coming back to her cheeks i^ g ftjyi , 

"Dearest, you did frighten me so. I really 
thou^t you were going to faint." 

The ffil assured her she was better and Lady 
Berriedale repeated her request. "Isma, you 
will come and stay here and help me, won't you?" 

Her companion looked agitated again. "Bea- 
trice, I will help you as much as I can, but I can- 
not come and stay here — ^that is gviie imposdble. 
I have left Miss livingston so much, when she 
came to live with me in that lonely place she 
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und^^tood I should be there. In the daytime it 
doesn't matt^ bdng away, but I really could not 
ask b^ to spare me at ni^t." 

"But of course, dear, she must come and stay 
here, too. She will enjoy a little change and seeing 
all these people." 

"No, really, Beatrice, she doesn't like being with 
a lot of strangers. She would so much rather be 
quiet." The girl was making a £rantic effort to 
escape from the new danger confrontii^ her. 

"Still, she could be quiet here, too. I can give 
her a room in the south wing, and she need not 
see any of the other people unless she likes. Now, 
Isma, surely you can arrange just for those few 
days!" 

"Truly, Beatrice, I cannot," replied the girl, 
with a troubled yet strangely determined expres- 
sion in her eyes. 

Lady Berriedale drew herself up and a dark 
flush spread over her sallow face. "Of course if 
you wonH come that settles the matter. I shall 
not ask you again," she answered, icily. 

"Beatricel" The name came as a cry of pain. 

But the invalid did not relax. "I don't think 
tiiendship is much good if it is not practical. You 
are always so unwillb^ to do me favors. When I 
asked you to come to me every day I had to plead 
and implore. You showed the same disinclina- 
tion to be with me then. If you really cared, 
you would want to come to me and prove your 
love in practical ways." 
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Prove her love in practical waysl Good Heav- 
emi hadn't she made saciifiees enough? Hadn't 
she given all her happiness to the woman who 
r^arded her so coldly now? 

She sank down on her knees and buried her 
face on her friend's narrow lap. "Beatrice, you 
cannot realize what you are saying — ^you don't 
know what you are asking," she murmured, be- 
tween half-stifled sobs. 

Lady Beniedale was suddenly sazed with a 
fit of coughing. The ^I was on her feet instantly, 
her arms round the emaciated form which was 
shaken ruthlessly by the fierce paroxysm. 

When the attack had passed the patient lay 
back in her chair, exhausted and worn. She 
put a lace handkerchief to her lips, and when she 
removed it there were bright red stains upon the 
linen fabric. 

The girl looked at her companion in sudden 
fear, then she whispered, remorsefully: "Beatrice, 
I am so sorry to have excited and vexed you. Do 
forgive me? Of course I wiU come and stay here 
and do anything you want." 

Lady Beniedale was mollified. She pressed 
the fair head to her bosom and kissed tiie soft 
round cheeks with her feverish lips. 

When Isma drove home that evening she sat 
, motionless and cold in the car. The net had 
t^tened about her; stru^ling was useless. 
She was like a bird which had beaten impetuous 
wings against imprisoning meshes till at last, 
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bleeding and exhausted, it lay crushed in the 
rdentless snare. 

A few days later Lord Beniedale received a 
letter from the governor saying he and Lady 
Carson would be delighted to spend a day or two 
at The Bluff. 

Other invitations were then quickly sent out 
fw the house-party and ball, and preparations were 
commenced iimnediately. 

" I do hope all this will not be too mudi for you," 
Bud Isma one day when she and her friend had 
spent a busy momii^ makii^ arrai^;ements for 
the comii^ functions. The girl did all in her 
power to save the invalid trouble, but of course 
^be had to talk everything over with her before 
making any final decisions. 

Lady B^riedale smiled. "With your ^lendid 
help I am sure it will not hurt me, and I am so 
much better, you know." 

"I wish you had not tired of the quiet so soon," 
fflghed her companion. 

"I tired of the quiet! I should never do that. 
I could live here always with just you and Neville! 
But of course we have to return the hospitality 
^ven us in Sydney, and another thing, I think 
Neville is a tittie d\ill. He tries to hide it from 
me and pretends he does not miss the gay life 
at home; still, he cannot deceive me. He tias 
become so grave lately and so absent-minded. 
This is certainly v«y comfortable and nice; still, 
it is not home, and he is \iaed to clubs and having 
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crowds of pe(^le about him. I am afraid this is 
bOTii^ him. Of course he is so det^tfuUy good 
and patient and never eompkuns. Still, I ^ov 
he only came out here on my account, though he 
tries to make out he came to please himself — so 
dear and sweet of himl" 

Isma had risen and stood looking out of the 
window over the plains, with her back to the room. 

The last three weeks had been eader than she 
e^^jected. Lord Berriedale had kept his word. 
He had not tried to be alone with her nor by look 
or word embarrassed her; in fact, he had treated 
her with courteous indifference and had almost 
gone out of his way to avoid her. 

Falcon, too, had left her severely alone. Though 
he was constantly at The Bluff, he rigidly avoided 
all conversation with her, and when it was neces- 
sary to speak to her he did it as briefly as possible. 
Thrare was no doubt about his attitude. He had 
lost all respect for her and was now in a cool, 
passionless way ^ving himself up to himior Miss 
Brentford and becoming the gallant attendant 
she so ardently dedred. 

Isma was not stajing at The Bluff yet, but 
spent all her time there. However, the day after 
to-morrow the visitors from Sydney would arrive, 
and then it would be necessary for her to be in 
the house, arranging everything for Beatrice and 
helping to entertiun the guests. 

As she went about her daily duties she was 
utterly unconscious that a pfur of dark, hostile 
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eyes watched her constantly. The secretary's 
words had gone home and the jealous girl won- 
dered perplexedly who the man could be her 
enemy wished to capture. It could not be Cap- 
tain Folkestone, for Rex had said she aimed 
hi^er, and Rex was a shrewd man and rarely 
missed the mark in his observations. The only 
man of higher rank than the soldier in the neigh- 
borhood was her brother-in-law, and of course it 
could not be he; yet, who could it be? She 
watched carefully, for it would be most interesting 
to find out Miss Folkestone's secret. It was a 
good thing her attention was fixed in another 
direction, for then she, Rita, could have the 
deli^tful Captain Folkestone to herself. 

But who could the mysterious man be, she 
wondered continually as she observed her sister's 
friend, who seemed wholly absorbed by her 
devotion to the invalid. 
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THE night of the dance had come. The loi^ 
avenue leading to The BlufiF was lined with 
motors, and uniformed chauffeurs strolled up and 
down smoking and talking imder the great More- 
ton Bay fig-trees. 

The house was ablaze with lights and the many 
windows fiung out a yellow, agitated radiuice 
which lost itself in the soft moonlit epaces. The 
strains of haxmiing music floated out into the 
garden and blended in exotic sweetness with the 
heavy perfume of the flowers. 

A broad red carpet lay over the stone steps 
Defore the front door, and in the wide hall dainty, 
gossamer-clad figures flittered to and fro with 
their partners. 

The large ball-room was thronged with dancers, 
and its walls lined with numerous spectators 
who were watching the brilhant scene and the gay 
movement of the fox-trot. 

On the dais, beautifully decorated with ferns 
and flowering plants, at the upper end of the room, 
sat Lady Carson, the governor's wife, a handsome 
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woman, faultlessly gowned and flashing with dia^ 
monds, talkii^ to her hostess. Lady Benied^e 
was dressed in claret-tinted silk and the rare 
old lace on her corsage was richly studded with 
rubies; her thin face was glowing and her dark 
eyes shining with abnormal brilliance. 

As she and her companion watched the colorous 
streun of dancers she r^narked: "X am much 
struck with the grace of the Australian girl. It 
JB quite unique! There is no stiflFness in h&c 
movements. I suppose her healthy out-of-door 
life has not only made her strong, but also lif^e 
and graceful. When you see a room full of them 
like this they remind me of a flock of thdr own 
beautiful birds." 

"Yes," agreed the governor's wife, "they really 
resemble them, and jiut as some of the Aiistralian 
birds are the most intelligent in the world, so the 
girls here have a br^t, sunny wit of their own, 
and Australians, both men and women, are so 
resourceful in emeigencies. They can think like 
lightning and act almost as quickly; yet there is 
not the lightest ostentatious cleverness about 
them. They are simple and natural and such ir^ 
responsible, lovable dears in their every-day lifel" 

"Lookl" cried Lady Beiriedale, suddaily in- 
terrupting the conversation as her husband and 
Miss Folkestone glided past in a graceful tango- 
waltz. "Don't they look splendid and how per* 
fectly they dance together!" 

"Yes, indeedl" exclaimed Lady Carson, with 
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unmistAkable admiration. "Th^ are quite the 
handsomest pair on tiie floor." 

"Doesn't Isma look simply heavenly to-night?" 
went on Lady Berriedale, enthusiastically. *'She 
is always lovely, but to-night she is goi^eoust 
Doesn't that rainbow gown suit her with its 
dominant note of yellow! It seems to blend with 
her hair, and it shows up the whiteness of her skiii 
and the exquisite color in her cheeks." 

Miss Folkestone created a sensation wherever 
she moved. Eyes followed her constantly, eyes 
which held wonder and startled admiration. 
There was a dewy freshness about her which sug- 
gested newly opened flowers, and she seemed so 
strangely untouched, as if life had not been able 
to mar the bloom resting on her. She wore a 
ridnbow gown consisting of layers of mauve tui^ 
quoise and yellow-silk tulle, which shimmered 
iridescent in the brilliant l^t, as cobwebs ghtt^ 
rainbow-hued at dawn. The dress was sleeveless, 
but a pair of turquoise bands on her upper arms 
held wings of yellow tulle which gave the effect 
of sleeves and made her look ethereal and nymph- 
like. The girdle was a twist of the various tints 
in her gown and a amilar twist ornamented h&e 
thick yellow luur. Her slippers were golden, so 
were her mlk stockings, and roimd her soft throat 
lay a topaz necklet of antique design. 

In the garden imder an arbor of roses Fred 
Rex sat talking to one of the Sydney visitors, a 
slim, flat-backed girl of twenty. 
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"Isn't this a glorious evening — far too good to 
epead indoors," r^narked the ^1, glancing round 
the garden aqulver with white unearthly beauty. 

"Yes, it is just the kind of n^t made for 
lovers," repUed the secretary, blandly. "Lovers 
are so keen on half-lights and shadows. I suppose 
that is because semi-darkness harmonizes so per- 
fectly with their own half-lighted intelligence." 

" 'Half-hghted intelligence' ! " raccUumed his com- 
panion, slightly nettled. "Do you conader lovers 
, semi-idiots, then?" 

"I shoi^dn't put it just like tiiat. Still, it 
can't be denied tiiat lovers never use their br^ns, 
they m^t as well hire them out till after ttiey 
are safely married." 

"You don't think it takes brwna to make love, 
then?" 

"My dear Miss Alcot," began her companion, 
spreading out his hands deprecatingly, "does it 
take brains to do what every one else is doing? 
It is only when you strike out and become original 
that you need intellect." 

"But surely one could make love in an orifpnal 
way?" 

A full-blown rose from the branches above 
suddenly collajMed and fell noiselessly over the 
girl's shoulder into her lap. 

After Rex had helped her to pick o£E the dark- 
red petals he rephed: "Now how can a man be 
ori^nal in kissing a ffrVt There is only one way 
of doing it, and the greatest fool can accomplish 
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it as well as the most learned professor, probably 
a little more effectively." 

The girl moved her small bronze-slippered feet 
impatiently. "You have not very high ideals of 
love, Mr. Rex!" 

"How could I? Falling in love is not very 
elevating — it is veiy much the reverse." 

"What a horrid ideal I don't like it a bit!" 
combated Miss Alcot. 

"You speak as if it were merely my idea, but 
the very e^^ression itself shows it has a down- 
ward tendency; 'falling' means not only a step 
downward, but even su^ests groveling in the 
dust." 

" That is entirely your way of lookii^ at it, Mr. 
Rex. The expression conveys something quite 
different I The word 'falling' was only meant to 
surest that people may love as suddenly and 
unexpectedly as they may fall, and also that in 
the ittocess they frequently get — hurt. And now 
after this interesting little talk I am afraid we 
must go back, as my next partner will be waiting 
fw me." 

Near the door of the conservatory stood Rita 
Brentford and Captain Folkestone. The brunette 
was dressed in petunisr-red cr&pe de Chine; her 
dull-black hair was done high and in its lusterless 
meshes gleamed a number of jewels. Her viva- 
dous face was unusually animated and her eyes 
shone with starry brightness. She had never 
looked pretti^ nor more fascinating; but as Isma 
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and her partner glided by, Hita seemed dmveled 
and insignificant by comparison. 

As the dark ^1 caught sight of her brother-in- 
law and Miss Folkestone her features stiffened. 

"Don't they look well together!" she remarked, 
with a Uttte movement of her black fan and a 
side-glance at her companidn, who looked pale 
and grave. 

As she saw his face a quick pain shot throii^h 
her heart and, scarcely knowii^ what she said, 
only conscious of a desire to wound, she continued: 
*'Neville and your cousin are such friendsl It 
is a good thing my sister is not jealous — " 

"Lady Bemedale is a good judge of character. 
She knows who she can trust," replied the man 
beside her, coldly. 

"I beg your pardon, Captain Folkestone," Miss 
Brentford ai>ologized, qmckly, closing her fan 
with a snap. "I forgot you were cousins." 

"Pray don't distress yourself on that account. 
I should have said just the same, I assure you, 
had we not been related. But," he added, in a 
different voice, "perhaps you would like to have 
an ice now?" 

The girl assented, and th^ walked off together 
to the supper-room. 

Lord Bemedale had just finkhed his dance 
with Isma, and was now talking to the governor, 
whom he had known at college years ago. 

"And do you intend to stay on this coast 'all 
the time you are in Australia?" asked ^ Getnge 
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Carson, a fine-looking clean-shaven man with 
genial brown eyes and an impressive personality. 

"Yes. Traveling about does not agree with 
Beatrice." 

"No, too much of it might not be good for her. 
Still, you will find the climate on this coast very 
toying. The heat is so humid here. I should 
murine the Blue Mountains would suit a case 
of her kind far better." 

"No, I think not. I hear they have very strong 
westerlies up there, and my wife hates wind." 

"Ah well, you know best. By the way, Berrie- 
dale, how does this country strike you? " 

The host's left hand went to hia mustache. 
"I have not been about much yet, but," he went 
on, with a lazy smile, "it seems to me Australia la 
a cross-breed between a desert and an oasis. 
Some parts of it chiefly resemble the father, the 
desert; others take wholly after the mother, the 
oads, and some places are a most extraordinary 
mixture of both." 

" Ton my word, that is not a bad description!" 
laughed the governor, pleasantly. 

"What do you think of the country, Carson?" 

The elder man considered for a moment before 
replying. "I have always thought Australia 
like one of those fascinating women who hold — ■ 
for good or bad, we do not know at first, but she 
holds. We cannot be sure we shall be happy 
with her, yet one thing is certain, we shall never 
be happy without her I But here is Folkestone 
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coming up. I shall have a few words with him. 
I hear he is resigning from the Guards. I wonder 
what is making him do such a thing," and he 
turned and began to talk to the soldier. 

"Have you come to take Isma away?" asked 
Lady Beiriedale a ^ort time afterward, when 
Falcon joined the Httle group on the dais. 

"Yes, I believe this is my dance," he replied, 
smilingly. 

As he led his cousin away he talked pleasantly, 
not ajq>earing to notice her apparent reluctance to 
be with him. When they had walked some distance 
down the room he stood still for a moment as he 
placed his arm round her before joining the dancers. 

At his touch the girl suddenly paled, her nostrils 
quivered, and her heart fluttered. 

Her partner watched her closely. Were these 
outward signs of agitation only symptoms of 
embarrassment and dislike? 

As they glided into the colorous sea of moving 
figures Isma closed her eyes for an instant. The 
room and the swirling forms receded; she was 
conscious only of the man who held her and the 
confusing sense of his nearness. She bent her 
head. How was she to renuun cahn when he was 
BO close to her and his breath came warm and 
uneven gainst her cheek? She stiffened in a 
great effort at self-possession, then relaxed almost 
as quickly, and Falcon felt her yield to his arm. 

He changed color and drew a sharp breath. 
Her sumptuous white shoulder was so near his 
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own. "Isma," he muttered, in a strained voice, 
"it is very wann in here. You are feelii^ the 
heat. Let me take you into the garden?" 

His words startled her into composure. So she 
was betrayii^ her feelings to Falcon! Merciful 
Heavens! how could she have sunk to that I Had 
he undeistood and pitied her? 

She straightened instantly. "No, thank you," 
she answered, stiffly. "I am not feeling the heat 
at all. I am only a little tired. The last few 
days have been so very busy, you know; but I 
should like to go back to Beatrice soon. I am 
afraid she is exerting herself too much." 

By some palms in a comer of the ball-room 
one of the governor's aides-de-camp sat out a dance 
with Rita, and the girl's restless eyes were follow- 
ing Captain Folkestone and Isms, as she talked 
spasmodically to the man beside her, who was 
watching the same pair. 

"By Jovel" he remarked, feelingly, "Miss 
Folkestone is lippingl I have always heard she 
was — " 

"She is dancing with her cousin," interrupted 
Miss Brentford, hastily. "He is leaving the 
Guards and going to live here." 

"So I hear. Fine-looking fellow. What a hand- 
some pair they are!" 

His companion turned a darkened face away. 

"Captain Folkestone doesn't like her," she 
could not refrain from saying. 

"Not like herl Why, he looks like a man 
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pretty badly smitten I Did you see the way he 
bent over her then — ? " 

"I think you are quite mistaken," observed 
the ^I, with scarcely veiled ill humor. "As a 
matter of fact, they detest each other." 

"They can act jolly well, then," replied the 
man, with a smile, as Miss Brentford's next partner 
came up to claim her. 

As the night wore on the gaiety increased, talk 
became more animated and lau^ter more spon- 
taneous, restraints relaxed and the dancers had 
an air of greater abandonment. Men talked 
more freely to their favorite girls and young 
couples strayed oftener into the moonUt garden 
and remain^ there for longer periods. 

Lord Berriedale had danced with Isma agfon, 
and now he stood talking to her in the nuddle of 
the room during an interval. 

In spite of the girl's apparent calmness and 
poUte interest in her host's conversation, at times 
there was a flicker of reetlessness in her luminous 
eyes which suggested she would rather not be in 
such a conspicuous portion. 

Many ^es were upon the distinguished-looking 
pair. Miss Folkestone had been the center of at- 
traction all the erening, heads had been turned in 
her direction, and people had whimpered and ex- 
claimed at her extraordmary beauty. Now she was 
evoking a deeper interest, a more piquant curiodty. 

Lord Berriedale was fully conscious of the ob- 
servation his marked attention to her was ex- 
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citing; but he was not displeased. He was play- 
ing a game and fully realizing the ^ect of 
each move. Isma should be his some day, and 
if he could not gain her along the straight-open 
main road, there were always byways leading to 
the same destination. He was quite aware that 
Captain Folkestone was aiming at the same goal 
and that the fascinating officer might be a greater 
obstacle in his path even than his wife. But, 
then, there were means of disarmiag his rival if 
be should really become dangerous; at present 
there was no sign of this. The soldier was too 
cool, and coolness never won a woman's heart. 
However, if he should intrude, there was a weapon 
in the making to be used against him. The 
captain made a god of honor and would never 
marry a woman ^ose character was tarnished, 
no matter how infatuated he might be; so if he 
could be convinced that Isma was really his, 
Berriedale's, property, her coudn would fall out 
of the ranks at once and his rivalry be at an end. 
lord B^riedale's present plan was to show 
Folkestone that his coudn was an unsuitable mate 
for him. This could be done in different ways; 
the first step was to get the prl's name coupled 
with his. This had already been accomplished 
at home and some very nasty g(^p had been 
started. However, now while they ware in 
Australia things must be ^ven a more direct and 
convincii^ as^ct. 
Of course it was distasteful to Lord Berriedale 
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to bring such a slxir on the character of the wranan 
he meant to make his wife later on. But he knew 
that once they were married thin^ would soon 
be forgotten, and, even now, though society 
slandered her, it still received her with open arme, 
for she was a great ornament to its drawing- 
rooms and there had never been any actual 
proofs gainst her. As for the pain he was causing 
h^ in the mean while, he would make up for that 
by and by. He woijld pour his love upon her 
when she was his, lavish upon her everytiui^ his 
portion and wealth could bestow! She should be 
clothed like a princess, her beauty enhanced by 
priceless jewels. He glanced down at her now 
with Bomethii^ in his dark eyes which made 
Isma involuntarily shrink from him. 

"I should like to go back to Beatrice," she said, 
in a level voice. 

"No," his half-closed eyes still caressed her 
under their golden lashes, "you cannot run away 
from me at present. Ev^y one is looking and 
you would only make yourself more conspicuous 
by flight' Flights are useless things. Haven't you 
found that out by this time?" Then his manner 
changed. "Isma," he went on, in low, seduc- 
tive tones, "come with me into the garden. I 
want you to see the moonlight on the roses. 
Night's kisses, the dew-pearls, are on th^ soft 
petals. Let me show them to you?" 

"Lord Berriedale, how can you suggest such a 
thing?"' 
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"Why not? Flowers cannot hurt you, and 
there we should be away from spying eyes." 

The girl paled. "Please do not talk like that — 
people will hear you." 
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up an alluring melody and dancing commenced 
again. 

The officor talked easily as th^ made their way 
over the polished floor, zmd in his light, pleas- 
ant conversation there was not the faintest sug- 
gestion that be knew be had been acting as a 
rescuer 

When they were about to enter the utting-room 
he said, in the same easy tone, "Miss Nelson is 
in here, and I thought it a good plan to take you 
to her at once." 

His companion faced him questioningly. "She 
did not ask you to bring me? " 

"Well — ^no," his eyes met her gaze steadily. 
"Still, I knew she would be charmed to meet 
you. Who would not?" 

The pink in the girl's cheeks deepened. Was 
he only thinldi^ of liis name again, always and 
only guardii^ that? A hot wave of annoyance 
leaped up within her. 

"Your thoughtfulness is praiseworthy, no doubt, 
but has it never occurred to you that some thought- 
fulnras borders on — interference?" she said, lower- 
ing her eyeUds, but not before he had seen the 
smoldering anger between her lashes. 

Falcon did not reply, but led her through the 
open door to a small room where a lady with gray 
luur and smiling eyes sat on a high-backed settee 
talking to a rather forbiddii^-looking woman in 
black. 

Captain Folkestone introduced his cousin to 
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the lady with the amiable face, and after chat- 
ting with them for some minutes he went away, 
and did not speak to Isma again that night 
except to say a brief good-by when he was 
leaving. 

As Miss Folkestone went to her room after the 
guests had gone she met her host on the landing. 
He had not been there when she began to ascend 
the stairs and must have come from a small room 
opening on to the landing. Had he been waiting 
there to speak to her? A suddai fear clutched 
at her heart. 

He stood before her now, holding out his hand, 
and she could not very well avoid taking it. 

"Good night, my love with the glorious eyes 
and ihe maddening hair," he murmured, in a low 
voice, liftii^ her hand suddenly and pressii^ it to 
his heart. 

"Lord Berriedale, how dare yout" she cried, in 
an undertone, wrenching her hand away from 
him. "Please let me pass." 

He stood aside and allowed her to walk on. 

At the same instant a door on the first floor 
shut noiselessly and Miss Brentford stepped back 
into her room. 

Rita stood for some moments ashen, her dilated 
eyes staring vacantly before her; then her sharp 
white teeth closed arver her lower lip and she 
drew a long, gasping breath. 

So that was what Rex had meant I ^e tmder^ 
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Btood) his hints nowl How blind she had been 
Dot to have discovered it before 1 But how could 
any one suspect such treachery! 

Of course her raster must be told as soon as the 
visitors bad gone back to town. There must be 
no upheavals while they were in the house. 
However, the day after to-morrow when they had 
aJl departed Beatrice should hear the news then. 
The girl's dark eyes gleamed with a catlike brill- 
iance. Never again need she fear the beautiful 
Miss Folkestone as a rival. She was powerless 
to hurt her any morel 

Rita stood for a long time looking absently into 
space, her white face working, horror and triimiph 
mii^ling in the unearthly ghtter in her eyes. 

Only one more day and then — 

At the same time Captain Folkestone dashed 
aloi^ the moonlit road by the sea at a frenzied 
pace. He gripped the steering-wheel as if his 
fingers were steel; his face looked ghastly and his 
lips were tightly compressed. 

When he was near the avenue leading to Isma's 
house he stopped the car, got out, and stood lean- 
ing over the gate, gazing down the drive under 
the stirring palms. The girl was not there. The 
little red house was empty of her presence; so 
was the fiower-scented garden. She had stood 
under the swaying palm leaves and looked back 
at him once and in her eyes there had been a 
strai^ emotion which seemed to match his own. 
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and as thdr gaze met something in them had 
leaped tt^ther; but now — 

Into the face above the gate came an ai^uish 
which wa8 terrible. 

Suddenly the man turned away, sprang into 
the motor, and sped up the steep road leading 
over ihe moonlit cUff . 
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THE following mornii^ the vicer^al party 
returned to Sydney. The renuuning visitors 
spent the monuBg playing tennis, croquet, and 
stroUii^ about the garden. 

A fishing picnic had been arranged for the even- 
ing and the cars were to start at five o'clock. It 
was impossible for Lady Berriedale to venture 
on such a long outing after the late hours and 
exdtement of the previous night, so she had 
decided to stay at home. Of course Isma was 
anxious to rem^un with her, but her friend would 
not hear of it. 

"You must go and take my place and look after 
evaything," she said, finally; and as her husband 
(»me into the room she added, "Fancy, Neville, 
Isma wants to stay at home with me, but I have 
just told her that she is to go and take my place." 
She finished with a miBchievous smile, looking at 
her companions as if she expected some light 
response. However, they were both singularly 
dlent. The girl had suddenly turned to look out 
of the window and Lord Berriedale was regard- 
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ing one of his long, ahapely hands with detached 
interest. 

"I am sure Miss Folkestone will look after our 
guests perfectly, so you need not worry about it 
in the least," he said, at length, and, murmuring 
something about having promised to take some 
one round the cliff, he stroUed out of the room 
again. 

Late in the afternoon four lai^ cars stood 
panting in front of the house and the picnickers 
came out and took their seats. 

Captain Folkestone and other guests from the 
neighborhood were to join the party at the river 
where the fishing had been arranged. 

The sky was gray with soft glimpses of r^note 
blue. The distant hills were wrapped in a lark- 
spur-linted haze through which the shape of trees 
was faint^ indicated. Out of the calm ocean 
rose green breakers moving imperiously toward 
the shore, flinpng themselves headlong on the 
quiverii^ sand. Silver gulls gUded lazily by on 
dient wings and made occasional swoops into 
the foaming water. 

A mile down the road the motors txu*ned inland 
toward the tense blue hills. Vast plains opened 
out before them, where mallee-fowls darted in 
and out among the bushra and the sunburnt 
grass stood stiff and yellow at the feet of the ring- 
barked trees. 

The road led through immense forests, dus^ 
with jimgle gloom, brooding with heavy mystery, 
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and where the occasional twitter of birds sounded 
timorous and grave. At times the cars mounted 
steep hills, and at others descended into gapii^, 
timber-lined valleys. 

After about two hours' traveling there was a 
gleam of water in the distance, and soon afterward 
a calm, wide river which ran beside the road for 
a mile or two was reached; then, after passii^ a 
sharp bend, the picnickers arrived at their destinar 
tion and found the rest of the party already 
awaiting them. 

Greetings followed, and presently small groups 
began to stroll about the river-bank, while the 
chauffeurs lighted a fire and boiled the billy. 

Toward the west ran a plain fenced in by roi:^- 
lookii^ hills smothered in trees. The main part 
of the stream still flowed beside the track, but it 
had subdivided into three long arms, which spread 
in erratic contortions over the wild, marshy flats, 
fonning deep pools in lower places and growing 
narrow and sleek near the more sloping banks. 
The place was a terrible conglomeration of tangled 
tluckets, wriggling streams, deep lagoons, and 
treacherous, rush-covered bt^^ 

Wnd shrieks of birds rang spasmodically through 
the air, flshes jumped, and there was the continual 
whir of large-winged insects. 

The plain was two miles loi^, and near its vpper 
ead, at the feet of the challenging hills, stood the 
only house in sight, belonging to the man Lord 
Berriedale had engaged to take the party across 
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tiie river in his boat, so that they could walk over 
to the second ann of the stream, where the best 
fishii^ was obtfuned. 

It had been decided to have tea before croesing 
the river. The long table-cloth had been sj^ead 
out on the grass and Isma was decorating it with 
fluffy yellow wattle. Once as she looked up from 
the blooms she saw a beautiful kingfisher skim- 
ming over the surface of the stream, his gorgeous 
pliunage of azure and deep orai^e reflected in the 
pearly gray water. 

The girl ^ghed a little. H only she might be 
free like that bird! she thought, as she went on 
with her work. Presently the billy boiled and the 
victors seated themselves roimd the impromptu 
table on the grass. 

The men were in a hiury to commence the sport, 
so there was not much time given to superfluous 
conversation. 

Miss Folkestone was pouring out tea and the 
drivers were hanHing the cups to the guests. 
She had not spoken to Falcon that day, but only 
bowed to him in the distance. He was now sit^ 
ting next' to Miss Brentford, talking rather 
gravely to the animated girl. 

When the meal was over the boatman began to 
row the picnickers across the stream. 

Lord Berriedale, the secretary, and some local 
men went in the front load, as they were to 
arrange where the rods were to be placed. Then 
gradually the others followed, till there were only 
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Isma and the chaufFeurs left; the girl stayed till 
the laet to eee that everything was carefully 
packed up, and when the basketa were stowed 
away in the cars she strolled on to a snuJl rise 
surrounded by tall shrubs and sat down on a log, 
feelir^ glad to have a little time alone. 

In the east the clouds had cleared, hut toward 
the west th^ had thickened and hiu^ like an 
imp^etrable curtain, hiding the sinking sun. 
All at once there was a rift in the sooty masses — 
the slit widened, and presently a large sun swelling 
into hugeness thrust a gross yellow face into the 
aperture and fixed its ferocious stare on the scene 
below till, helpless and abject, the earth sank into 
hypnotic stupor. The long, shrubby phdn turned 
a seasick green, even the pools and streams 
swooned with ghastly horror. 

For some moments the sun himg quivering 
with fiery intendty; thenwithaEunisterr^uctance 
the great blazing ball sank below the opening in 
the black, smokelike clouds. 

Jsm& sat as if petrified, watching the awful sun- 
set, and when the yellow glow had disappeared) 
through an opening among the stunted trees she 
saw the marshland with its many glimpses of water, 
the blui^, unhealthy hue of one in a, seizure. 

The girl shuddered. 

There seemed forces lurking about her v^ch 
had power to subdue even the most de^mrate 



As she looked a smudgy, colorless twilight 
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crawled from nowhere and spread over the bu^- 
tangled flats; it climbed up the sidea of the bold, 
imperious hills and reached toward the dim, sul- 
len sky. The dusk advanced on stealthy feet, 
but with unhesitating determination. It folded 
trees and rushes in a swarthy embrace and stooped 
to kiss the breathless waters. It seemed as if the 
evil power blazii^ from the setting sun had 
returned and was now claimii^ the victims it had 
cowed, as it advanced ruthlessly through thickets 
and bogs. 

Suddenly tiie weird call of the boo-boo o^ rang 
throi^ the twilight. 

Isma started, a sense of horror came over her, a 
feeling of awful foreboding. 

Why had she been kept waiting so long? Why 
had tiie boat not returned for her sooner? 

^e listened for the splash of oars. 

She heard it now, but it seemed curiously dis- 
tant. She waited, listening, growing more uneasy 
— the faint splash had ceased altogether. 

But now there was another sound — some one was 
coming up behind her. She tiuTied, expecting to 
see one of the drivers, but the tall form approach- 
ing was — ^Lord Berriedale. 

"Is the boat ready?" she asked, mechanically, 
her senses numbed by the shock of finding herself 
alone with her host. 

"No," rephed the man, coming closer. "It 
has gone with the chauffeurs. I came over my- 
self to send them off." 
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"But — but — ^it will come back for — me," she 
faltered, rising. 

"No, it will not come back for either you or 
me. I have sent the boatman down the river to 
fish. He is in my pay to-night, you know," said 
her companicm, peering into her face in the dusk. 

"Lord Bemedale, what does this mean?" 
asked Miss Folkestone, now thoroughly roused. 

"It simply means this, that you and I are to 
spend a long time together to-night. Isma, I 
have wfuted so long I can wait no longer. I have 
been tormented enough; now it is my turn to 
have a little respitel Why, even my own wife 
su^ested you should take her place this evenii^, 
and by the gods you diall!" he said, in a tone 
which made the girl stiffen with horror. 

"So you have trapped me," she murmured, in a 
voice which did not seem her own. 

"There was nothing else to do. You would not 
listen to pleadings. I warned you not to strain 
tny endin-ance too far — " 

"And you had no consideration for me — or my 
reputation? " Life was coming back to her voice. 

"I considered your reputation, I assure you. 
No one over there knows we are here alone. I 
have seen to that. They are not all fishing in 
the same place, as we arranged at first, but are 
divided up into small parties, only two or three 
together and each group a long distance apart. 
I had a purpose in placing th^n like that. I am 
supposed to be fishii^ with Rex in a dark bend, 
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and if any one should find our comer and ask 
for me, they will be told that I have gone to visit 
some other rods. The whole place is one wild 
tai^le of bends, sudden turns, matted shrub- 
beriee, and though it looks so flat there are steep 
banks as well as the sinking marshland. It would 
be most dangerous to start straying about. Be- 
sides, it would take half the night to track any 
one in that great wilderness. Now, you see, I 
have thought it all out, so that we can be quite 
sure we shall not be disturbed and that no one 
will know we are here. You are, of course, also 
supposed to be fishing somewhere over there, and 
each group thinks you are with one of the others. 
I have arrai^ed everything with the utmost 
care." 

' ' Now I know you are absolutely imscrupulous ! " 

"Isma, it is quite impossible for me to live 
without you. I must have you — I must! To- 
night my aims shall teach you what love means — " 

The girl had closed her eyes for a moment and 
even in the twilight she looked pale. 

Good God, what was she to do out here in this 
savage loneliness, the rest of the party too far 
away to hear her call, separated from her by that 
impassable stream, the terrible thickets, the 
lagoons and bogsl The man was in earnest; his 
voice, his demeanor held remorseless determina- 
tion. His arms should teach her! She shuddered 
with a revulsion of loathing — to be touched by 
him I She shivered again. But perhaps, after all> 
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if she appealed to his better nature, he might 
relent; ^e would make the attempt. 

"Lord Berriedale," she began, in a 8oft«r tone, 
"think of Beatrice, her high opinion of you, ber 
love for you. If she eva- found out about — this, 
it would kill herl Won't you be merciful? You 
could make her ideally happy. Won't you — ?" 

"Of course I will," he responded, quickly. "I 
will lie, pretend — do anything, if only you will 
promise to be mine — af traward? " 

"How can you suggest such a thii^ — ^when your 
wife is still — ?" 

"Yes, she is still— here, but die will not be here 
—long." 

"You are cruel, utterly pitiless, and you — 
married her," she reminded him, sternly. 

"Good Lot'1 and haven't I suffered for that 
miatakel However," he went on, in a different 
voice, "I warn you I am not going to do penance 
for it all my life. Sooner or later I mean to take 
my happiness and you shall be mine." 

*'Your fidelity is worthy of a woman's trust, 
isn't iti" she flung at him, scornfully. She stood 
before him erect; all fear had vanished. 

"I swear I would be true to you." 

"Yes, you have ^ven me a fine display of your 
futiifulness!" 

"Isma" — he had paled — "don't you know you 
could hold any man forever — ?" 

A sudden glimm^ on the trees made him turn 
for a moment and look at the big moon niiich had 
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risen above the black eastern faillB. Loi^ rays 
of diver stole over the plain and lay caressingly 
upon the silent lagoons. Leaves began to shine, 
grass stems and stalks to glitter; shadows crept 
sullenly away to the dielter of trees and matted 
undei^rowth. A metalUc radiance flooded the 
^hole scene. Lord Berriedale's da^k figure stood 
out gainst the silver-ht background and the 
gleaming light fell full upon the girl who stood 
motionless before him. 

"Isma," he said, suddenly, and in his eyes was 
something akin to tiie power she had seen in the 
sinking sun and felt in the glowering dusk. "I 
can see your wonderful eyes, your hair — ^the hair 
I am always lotting to touch and the lips I — 
dream about. Isma, to-night I shall touch that 
hair tuad your lips shall be mine — " 

The ^1 looked round for some way of escape, 
but there was none. They were standing on a 
small rise inclosed by thick shrubB; there was 
only one optening and her captor was standing 
in front of that. She might be able to press 
through the thicket, but it would be too slow a 
process; the branches would only imprison her 
and make her more helpless. 

Her companion had guessed her thoughts. 

"My dear Isma, it is no use looking for ways of 
escape, for there are none — ^you are utterly in 
my power to-night. But," he went on, chai^png 
his tone, "I quite understand your scruples — 
why you are reluctant to surrender at present, 
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and to show you that I respect your principles 
I am willing to make a compromise with you. 
I will let you go and not touch you at aU if you 
^ve me your word of honor that you will be mine 
the moment I am—free. Now, Isma, I warn 
I you I am terribly in earnest, and if you will not 
make the promise I shall take what I want to- 
night." 

There was a moment's hesitation, then came 
the steadfast, courageous reply, "No, I cannot 
make such a promise, for I could never be yours." 

"Inna, I will give you five minutes to make up 
your mind. When they are over you must either 
give me your word of honor that you will marry 
me or I — take — " 

There was no answer. 

By the li^t of the moon the man looked at his 
watch. "Five minutes from now/' he said, 
quietly. 

Again there was no reply. 

A ghastly silence followed. The two figures 
stood motionless in the moonhght; the man's 
eyes were fixed upon his watch, Ute woman stood 
resolute, determined, but pale as death itself. 

"The five minutes are up," said Lord Berrie- 
dale at last. "Which shall it be, your promise 

"I cannot make the promise, for I should only 
break it afterward." Her voice was low, but 
firm. 

"By Jove! you have pluckl Still, even that 
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fine coiirage of yours will not save you now." He 
moved towuxl her. 

"Lord Bemedale, I warn you — I am strong." 

He gave a hollow laugh. "My love is strong 
enough to conquer your resistance. But, Isma, 
you mi^t as well give me what I want. Believe 
me, it would be much better for you if you did." 

" I can pve you — nothii^." 

"Not even those — kisses?" 

"Nothing." 

"Very well." 

Then, before she had time to draw back, his 
arms were round her, crushii^ her to his wildly 
beating heart while his stormy kisses beat upon 
h^hair. 

She made a desperate attempt to free herself; 
but her efforts were useless, and the more she 
struggled the more steely became the arms of the 
man who held her. Be was far stronger than she 
had imagined and she realized her utter helpless- 
ness, yet she strove to resist him, turning her face 
away that he might not touch her lips. He should 
not — 

But after a time her strength began to wane; 
it was oozing from her. God in heaven, would 
no one come to her rescue! If only Falcon knew 
of her plight, he would find a way to reach her I 

Then quite uneiqwctedly Lord Berriedale re- 
laxed his hold, and Isma, too, heard the soimd 
which had startled him. 

There were running footsteps on the road. 
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As the girl sprang away she gave a sharp, pierc- 
ing cry. 

A few seconds afterward Ihexe was a crashing 
and tearing aside of bushes; then another figure 
eme^ed from the tangle and stood in the full 
white light of the moon. 
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1BE MOONLIT BOAD 

A FTER an airkward pai^e Lord Berriedale 
/\ said: "Good Lor', Folkestone, whatever has 
happened to bring you over here at this break- 
neck speed? Was there an accident? Has any 
one faUen in the river?" 

"No, nothii^ has gone wrong over there, but — ■ 
I was not quite sure that my cousin was happy 
here, so I came to see, and, judging from the 
appearance of things, it was just as well I did," 
Faicon replied, with quiet significance. "That 
cry sounded anything but a happy one." 

"Miss Folkestone was no doubt n^rous at 
hearing the hasty footsteps, and naturally thought 
something terrible had taken place. However," 
he continued, turning to go, "now that you are 
here and can look after your cousiil, I must get 
back to my other guests." 

The officer glanced anxiously at the girl, and ia 
the moonli^t saw that she looked utterly ex- 
hausted and that she was trembling violent^. 

"I shall take my cousin back to her own home 
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to-night. She looks qtiite ill. Will you be good 
enough to explain to I^y Berriedale? You and I 
will hJave a talk another time," he called after the 
retreating figure. 

Isma never quite remembered how she reached 
Falcon's car that evening. After the awful terror 
and strain, she was only conscious of a boundless 
relief, and retained merely blurred impressions 
of the weird scene, with its glinting trees, matted 
tangle of bushes, and the snakelike, curving river, 
silvered in places by the moon, and ominously 
black idiere the tree-covered banks flung their 
inky shadows into the deep, still waters. She 
was only aware that Falcon was with her, that 
she was safe; that he was helping h^, touching 
her, leading her gently to the motor, and, when she 
was seated, tucking a rug carefully about her 
before he took the wheel. 

They drove some moonlit miles in mlence, 
while she leaned back in almost drowsy content. 
It was good to be tiiere, near her cousin, and feel 
the strong shelter of his presence! But after a 
time something disturbing crept into the sweet 
relief. The events of the evening began to 
intrude themselves upon her consciousness. She 
saw again the dreadful sunset, the terrorized plain; 
once more the menacing dusk gathered about her, 
the (^lastly scene by the river came back to her; 
she felt the steely arms crushing her — those suf- 
focating embraces! She closed her eyes and 
shivered in horror. 
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"What is it, Isma — are you cold?" came Uie 
anxious Question from her companion, and one 
band reached over and tucked the rug more 
closely about her. 

"No, thank you, I am not cold." 

Falcon looked at her f^ain and clenched his 
teeth- 

Presently he moved a little nearer so that thdr 
shoulders touched. His supportii^ touch had a 
strange effect on her; it made all which had taken 
place fade into dimness again and brought back 
the delicious sense of rest. It was lovely to sit 
beside him and feel the comforting strength 
emanating from him, while the steadily rising 
moon poured its cool, soothing radiance on a 
fevered world. 

All at once ^e felt a great s^ pass throu^ her 
companion. Why did he sigh? Was she the 
cause of it? What an anxiety she had been to 
him and how splendidly he had come to her 
rescue! He had been so tactful and gentle, not 
uttered a word of reproach 1 And she had not 
even expressed her appreciation, her gratitude. 
Suddenly she felt acutely alive; her tiredness and 
inertness had all gone. How had Falcon crossed 
that dark, foreboding-looking rivei;? How had 
he reached her? She must find out, but first she 
must thank him. 

"Falcon," she began, her voice soft and warm, 
"you have been too wonderfully good to me — 
you have simp]^ been — " 
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He intemipted her quickly. "Please don't say 
Miythii^ about that — only, but tell me, are you 
feeling better yet? " 

"Yes, ever so much better, thank you, but," 
she w^it on, a little timidly, "how did you — ' 
I mean, what made you leave the others and — 
come?" 

"Well, I was not at all lu^py about the whole 
arrangement. It lodced a bit queer, especially 
when you stayed behind. However, I thought 
the chaufFeuTS were there, till I saw them come 
over without you and they told me that — ^Lord 
Bemedale was with you." 

"But — I thought you had gone to the other 
arm of the river where you could not see the boat 
arrive?" 

"So we had. Miss Brentford and I were 
stationed a good way down the stream. But I 
left her with some of the other people while I 
went over to see what had happened to you. 
Before I reached the main portion of the river 
I met the drivers and they told me you were on 
this side with Berriedale. I hurried down to the 
landing-place to get the boat. However, it had 
gone a long way down the river and the old boat- 
man either could not or would not hear my call. 
That, of course, made me still more anxious to get 



"Yes, and how did you man^e?" she asked, 
breathlessly. 

"Well^t was a little difiScult. I did not dare 
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to risk swimimng so far in such icy wat^; but I 
lemembered there was a ridge at the i^ids a 
mile higher up, which I had often crwsed as a 
boy, when the water was low as it is now. So I 
hurried as fast as bogs and thickets would allow, 
reached the falls, and then fate was kind to me, 
for the moon had risen and showed me the right 
crossing. That made all the difference, for there 
are deep pools on dither side; however, I got over 
all r^t, reached the road and when near the 
campii^-^round your voice guided me to you." 

"Oh, Falcon, I shall never be able to thank 
you enough!" she said, a deep tremor in the words. 

"Z don't want any thank^— don't trouble about 
that." 

They had joined the coast road now; only 
another mile and they would be at Isma's htmie. 

The car hummed along by the sea irtiich li^ 
like a sheet of shimmerii^ mlver between the great 
towerii^ headlands. 

When they came to the entrance to The Palms 
Captain Folkestone slowed down, stopped the car, 
and helped his coudn to alight; then he walked 
over to the gate with her, but stood still without 
opening it. 

"Isma, I must ask you one question before 
you go in. Tell me," he looked away from her, 
"what had Beniedale done to make you cry out 
like that?" 

The girl started. "Falcon, please don't ask me." 

"But I must know." 
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"Well, of course, I did not like being there — " 

"There was more than dislike in your voice; 
there waa — ^terror." He had turned to her now 
and in the bright moonlight he saw her aviation. 
"Tell me why?" he insisted. 

"I can't — I can't — " 

"Then I shall have to ask him." 

"No, no," she cried, "you mustn't do that." 

*'Then tell me yourself." 

There was no answer. 

"Was it really — as bad as that?" 

"Falcon, please don'tl" There was deep paia 
in her tones. 

"You mean me to infer — ?" 

"No, don't infer anything." 

"Is there nothing to — infCT?" 

Again there was no reply. 

"There is something, then?'* 

Her head suddenly drooped. 

"Isma, tell me." He came a little closer and 
■went on, in a strange, moved voice, "lama, 
couldn't you confide in me just this once? " 

"Oh, Falcon, it iffli't that — " Her tones were 
imploring and her fingers cai^t at the gate 
convulsively. 

"What is it, then?" he asked, his face almost 
touching her own. "Did he take any — libertiee 
■with you?" 

She started violently. 

"So he touched you?" 

She placed her ellxnra on the top raiUi^ of the 
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gate and buried her face in her hands while a 
half-stifled moan escaped her lips. 

Captain Folkestone blanched. "Great God! 
what has the man done to herl" he muttered 
through hifl teeth, and after a pause he said, 
hoarsely, "For Heaven's sake, Zsma, don't keep 
me in iJiis awful suspense!" 

His voice wrung h^ heart. Must she really 
tell tills clean, honorable man the d^rading 
thii^, that she had been embraced and kissed 
by her friend's husband! She prised her hands 
to her face in an agony of shame. Her mortifica- 
tion was greater than she could bear! 

"He — he — " She b^an her confession with a 
deecperate effort. 

"Yes, what did he do?" The words came from 
pantii^ lips. "Did he — kiss you?" 

Her h6ad sank lower. "My — hair," she scarc^ 
breathed. 

"And did he — embrace you?" 

"Y— e— s— " 

"Anything else?" The question held a stare- 
ling intensity. 

"No," she whispered. 

He drew a loi^ breath, then took her hands 
from her face and crushed them in his own. 

For some minutes neither of them spoke. 

"I must not keep you standing out here any 
longer; you are tired and must rest," he said, at 
lei^tb, releaang her reluctantly and openii^ the 
gate for her t« pass through. 
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Silently they walked toward the house, where 
the lights in the lower rooms milled feebly 
with the brilliant moonlight. 

When they had reached the front door the ffrl 
held out her hand to h^ companion and s^d, 
tremulously, "Falcon — I can't thank you — I 
can't — " 

'Don't try. I want no thanks, only some day 
perhaps you will — " He did not finish the sen- 
tence, but raised her hand and laid his burning 
Hps against her fillers. 

A moment afterward he was gone. 

Isma went to sleep at once from sheer exhaustion 
that night, but even in her slumbers she could 
still feel the burning kiss pressed against her 
fingers. 
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"rpHE mail has just arrived and there is quite 

•1- a budget of letters for you, Mias Rita," 
said Rex, the next morning, as he came into the 
drawing-room where the girl sat limp and tired 
in a deep armchair well piled with cushions. 

The secretary was in a motor-coat and carried 
a cap in his hand; he was evidently on the point 
of going out. 

Miss Brentford turned a white face and large, 
vague-looking eyes toward him. "Are you going 
out — ^before breakfast?" she a^ed, absently. 

"Yes, going on most important bumn^s for his 
lordship," and he handed a bundle of letters to the 
ffil huddled in a weary heap among the violet- 
tinted cushions. 

The letter lying on top was addressed to Miss 
Folkestone in Lord Berriedale's large, characteris- 
tic writing. 

A sudden animation came into Miss Brentford's 
Listless face. "What is this?" she asked, holding 
up the envelop, with a cmious gleam in her eyes. 
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Rex made a quick movement to secure the letter. 

"Oh, I am so sorry, Miss Kital What a stupid 
mistake I I suppose in my hurry I put it among 
youis. Well, I must be ofE. Can't wait a moment. 
This is most urgent," he said, striding out ai the 
room, and a few moments afterward the {prl heard 
a car buzzu^ down the drive. 

So Neville had written to Isma and Rex was 
taking the letter to her. He had received instruc- 
tions to hiury, the business was urgent — so that 
was it! Of course last night when her brother-in- 
law had told them that Miss Folkestone had been 
taken home by her cousin, as she suddenly felt 
HI, she, Rita, had gu^ised that this was only an 
excuse, for the girl had looked splendid diuing 
tea, and she was too stroi^ and healthy for such 
-unexpected turns of indisposition, and that the 
real cause of her departure must be looked for in 
another direction. However, the excuse given 
was good enough to pass muster with the other 
guests. But the question was, why had she gone 
home? Rita would not have attached so much 
importance to the incident bad it not been for 
CJaptain Folkestone's strai^ behavior. Durii^ 
tea he had been restless and moody, and when 
they had crossed the river and arrived at the 
spot where they were to fish he had removed their 
rods and joined another group of friends; then he 
had suddenly left and not returned again. Rita 
had spent a miserable evemi^ wondering what 
had made him go off like that; but her misery 
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reached its climax when they returned to the 
campu^-^ound and found he had taken his 
coudn home. The thought that the man she 
loved had been with the woman she hated on the 
moonlit road together for hours nearly maddened 
her, and she bad lain sleepless till dawn, tortured 
by the vision of them alone in the vast white 
sohtude of n^tl 

There could be no doubt about it, his cousin 
had cast her spell over Captain Folkestone, too. 
Rex bad suggested it long ago, but she had not 
believed it then; now she could not close her eyes 
to the horrible certauity. Had he not quite 
voluntarily chosen to leave her, Rita, to take the 
other woman borne! 

Miss Brentford shut her tired, pain-racked eyes. 
Oh, what suffering Isma had brought her, what 
pain ! What magic could this ^1 possess to make 
all the men mad about her! 

She bad noticed that one of the aides-de-camp, 
even on thai; short acquaintance, had also suc- 
cumbed to her mysterious power, and as 'for 
Neville — a withering smile of contempt played 
for a moment round her bloodless Ups. He was 
making a complete fool of himself. How she 
loathed that flaxen-haired creature! But what 
could have passed between her and Neville last 
night to maJce her leave so suddenly? She bad 
noticed that her brother-in-law was not himself 
when he joined them the previous evening; he 
had been grave, very absent-minded, and had 
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g^ven quite impoBsible answers to casual questions. 
A deep pucker crept in between Miss Brentford's 
heavily marked brows. Whatever could have 
happened? Neville had been in the first boat- 
load to cross the river and .Isma was going to wait 
till the last, so how could they have quarreled? 
Could he have returned to the camping-ground 
after he had arranged all the fishing groups? Yes, 
that must have been it! She had not seen him 
for two hours; durii^; that time he must have 
gone over to Miss Folkestone. Her cousin must 
also have crossed and had evidently disturbed 
them, then the scheming, unscrupulous girl had 
pleaded that she was not well and asked him to 
take her home — apparently she meant to keep her 
hold on him as wdl. 

MisB Brentf(Hd suddenly sat up and clendied 
her small hands, while an awful look came into 
her dark eyes. She was able now to put an end 
to his infatuation and must do so at once. Isma 
should not be allowed to rob her of this splendid 
soldier I If he knew that his cousin was fiirting 
desperately with Neville, a married man, he would 
turn from her in disgust. Yes, his eyes must be 
opened immediately. But of course her ^ter 
must be told firsts— only, how would such knowl- 
edge affect her in her delicate state of health? 

The girl moved uneasily and an e^ipression of 
fear passed momentarily over her haf^ard face. 
The doctors bad said tiiat Beatrice must on no 
account have worry or shocks. Still, how could 
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she ke^ this dreadful news from the one it con- 
cerned so vitally? Wasn't it better for her sister 
to know, so that she could stop the thing before 
it went any farther? Yet, suppose the shock 
should kill her? After all, wasn't it kinder to let 
hra- brother-in-law go his own way and allow her 
sister to be deceived both in husband and friend? 
She was quite happy at present, so why dteturb 
and di^usion her? 

Then her thoughts went back to the man she 
loved gloriously ^one with his cousin on the 
silvered road. Her pale face looked all at once 
distorted; that sort of thing must end, at all costs. 
She could not endure auoth^ n^t of tortufe 
like the lastl 

The hollow boom of the breakfast goi^ rumbled 
through the house. 

Miss Brentford started slightly, rose slowly, and 
stumbled wearily across the room. 

In the hall were bustle and life. Indies dressed 
for travelii^ descended the stairs, servants carried 
down monogratned suit-cases; groups of men 
stood talking by the open front door, looking into 
the blazing gunshine and making remarks about 
the heat of the morning, and discussii^ the sport 
of the ni^t before. 

HowevCT, soon all the guesta were assembled 
in the lai^e dining-room and Bita took her sister's 
place at the table, as the invalid never came down 
to breakfast. 

The girl had not seen her that momii^; she 
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had purposely avoided going to her room, as she 
wanted Neville to tell her that Isma had gone 
home. He always went in to see his wife before 
going down to breakfast, and he would naturally 
tell her then. 

It seemed to Miss Brentford as if the meal 
would never end. Every one was talkii^ gaily — 
the visitors had evidently enjoyed their stay at 
The Bluff and were going home in high spirits. 

When at last the guests left the dining-room 
their hostess had just come down-stairs. She 
looked decidedly better that morning, her skin 
was not so sallow as usual, the color in her cheeks 
less hectic, and the hollows roimd her eyes not so 
praminent. She smiled happily and made gracious 
remarks to everybody; but after a while she 
looked round as if searching for some one, and, 
turning to her mster, asked: "Where is Isma? 
Hasn't she come down yet?" 

So she had not been told, after all — why not? 

"Didn't Neville tell you this momii^?" asked 
Rita, evading the questioning glance. "Miss 
Folkestone was not well last night and her coumn 
took her home soon after tea." 

"Not well, Rita— -and no one has told me till 
now I How strange! I must drive over and see 
her presently." 

Tlie victors were crowdii^ roimd to say 
good-by; they had all decided to leave early so 
as to avoid Iraveling in the hottest part of the 
day, and Lady Berriedale had to give them her 
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full attention. But whrai the last car had van- 
ished down the loT^ gravel drive she followed 
h.& sister into the drawing-room and s^d: "Tell 
me about Isnra. Whatever was the matter with 
her?" Thrai Rita's white face caught her atten- 
tion. "My dear child, are you ill, too? You 
look as if you hadn't slept all night." 

"No, I am not ill," began the ^1, tumii^ to 
the window, a slight tremor in her voice, "but — " 
She stopped irresolutely. Now, when there was 
such a good opportunity for striking the fatal 
blow, she wavCTed. Should she not be merciful 
to the invalid who had so little of life left to her? 
But ag^n the picture of the handsome Guardsman 
driving alone with the fair-haired temptress came 
up before her. No, she could not f^ord to be 
generous— she could not! It was impossible to 
endure another night like the last I 

"Well," demanded her sdster, watching her 
with some perplexity. 

The girl swallowed hard, "I was awake all 
last night, and that naturally makes me tired 
to-day," she replied, TnalHTig the plunge. 

"Cnid, how was it that you did not sleep? 
That is not like you." 

The girl stiffened. She had committed herself. 
Now she must go on. 

" I was thinking of something — something which 
had upset me horribly." Her voice was uneven 
and her breathing labored. 

"Something upset you horribly? Whatever ia 
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it?" asked Lady Bemed&le, coming closer and 
locking at her sister with a puzzled air. 

Rita's heart hammered in her breast, her throat 
tightened. Should she draw back? Could she 
draw back? No, she had said too much for that: 
she must go on. 

"Yes, somethii^ which will upset you, too, when 
you hear it. That is why I hate teUing you." 

"What can it be?" There was sudden fear in 
tiie thin, weak voice. 

"It is about — " 

"Yes, tell me quickly — " 

"Neville." The word almost didced hst. 

"About Neville?" 

"Yes, and — " 

"And some one else?" 

"Yes — " She turned qiuckly and threw her 
arms roimd her aster's trembli^ form. "Don't 
let it make you ill, Beatrice dear, will you?" she 
pleaded. "I shall never foi^ve myself if it does, 
and yet I think you oi^t to know about it." 

"Tell me," replied t^e elder woman, without 
returning the embrace, a terrible foreboding mak- 
ing her voice cold and strange. 

"He and Miss — " 

lady Berriedale tore herself from the girl's 
trembling arms and looked at her with angry 
eyes. "If you mean Isma, I will not have you 
say another word. You have always disliked 
her and been jealous of her and I refuse to listen 
to your nasty insinuations." 
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"All the same they are true," remarked her 
companion, in chilly tones. The last wwds had 
killed her pity and roused her opposition. "I 
first noticed it the night of the dance. Neville 
was paying her a lot of attention, you remember, 
but I had heard hints of it before." 

Lady Berriedale laughed harshly. "Ah, is {hat 
all yoxir mean httle soul has to go on? I tell you 
they are both innocent I Neville has always been 
true to me and a splendid husband, and Isma is 
the most noble, the most honorable woman in the 
world!" 

"If you had seen them on the stairs togetiier 
after the ball, you would not have tho\^t them 
so innocent," retorted the girl, coldly. 

"What were they doing there?" 

"You should have seen that before you defend 
them so blindly. I was in my room, every one 
else had gone to bed, when I heard low, munnur- 
ing voices. I opened my door gently and there 
was your noble Isma standing close to your hus- 
band while he pressed her hands against his 
heart." 

"You are mistaken. Your jealot^ mind puts 
such a horrible interpretation on what was 
probably an absolutely harmless act." 

" I suppose it is also invention on my part that 
your precious friend went home imwell last night — 
by the way, she looked p^ectly splendid at tea; 
but ^e and Neville must have qiiarreled, for he 
was in a bad humor after she had gone and would 
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hardly epeak to any one, and this morning Rex 
had to rush off before breakfast with a fat letter 
for her — trying to appease the extended goddess, 
I suppose." 

"I refuse to believe it. Ishall ask iBma herself.'* 

"Yes, go and face her with it. Ask her if what 
I have Biud is not true and make her show you 
Neville's letter. Ask her why she went home 
early and make her swear that she is speaking 
the truth, and then see who is r^t! li has made 
me perfectly furious that you, poor, trusting dear, 
should be BO completely deceived by this un- 
scrupulous pra-son, who does not even conader 
friendship too sacred to use to gain her own endsl 
All the time she has pretended to be your frigid 
it's only Neville she has been afterl" 

"Don't — don't, Rital I will not believe it! I 
will not listen to you!" cried her companion. 
StiU, the p^ in h^ voice showed that the cruel 
words had gone home. ' ' I will go and ask Neville 
at once." 

"No, don't ask him yet. Get the truth out of 
Miss Folkestone first, then you can face Neville 
with it afterward." 

"I shall go to her this afternoon, and Bita," 
she added, a terrible expression in her dark eyes, 
"if what you have told me to-day is imtrue, I 
will never have you inside my house again." 

"Very well; but insist on seeing Neville's letter; 
iar after all these other things your devoted 
friend might not stop at falsehood, either, when 
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she is in a tight comer. See the letter, then you 
will be able to judge for yourself." 

"Yes, I will do that," said Lady Berriedale, 
moving toward the door, and there was great 
dignity in her bearing as she left the room and 
went up-stairs to her own apartment. 

"After all, it did not upset her so very much," 
thought Rita, sinking down on a lounge in the 
cool drawing-room. "Neville is not worth wony- 
ii^ about. However, it is all done now, anyhow, 
and when Beatrice sees that letter — " 

When Lady Berriedale came down to lunch 
there was a great change in her. The hollows 
round her eyes had deepened, her sallow skin 
looked parched, the feverish expression in her 
eyes had intensified, and she breathed in a jerky, 
insular way. She carried herself with an fdmost 
stiff dignity, but she seemed perfectly composed. 

"My dear, whatever is the matter? You looked 
so well this morning," began her husband, with 
real concern. 

"I am very well, thank you. I am going over 
to see Isma directly after lunch." 

"Indeed, you mustn't dream of doing such a 
thing. You would faint on the way in this heat. 
Miss Folkestone can come to you." 

"You forget she is not well." 

"She will be more fit for the drive than you. 
I shall go over presently and bring her back 
with me." 
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Bita shot a meanii^ glance at her sister, but 
the dder woman did not appear to notice it. 

"Thank you. I wish to go myself." 

Then suddenly a great rush of blood moimted 
to lady Beniedale's face; she drew a long, gasp- 
ing breath and fell back in her chair, 

"Rita," she whispered, faintly, "please tell 
Thomas to get Abbott to help me up-etairs." 

Her husband was beside her in a moment, 
ready to assist her, but she brushed him aside 
and preferred to w^t for her maid. 

When Lord Berriedale was alone he stood with 
drawn brows, gazing out into the briUiant sun- 
shine. Whatever could have gone wrong to make 
his wife refiise his asrastance? She had nev^ done 
such a thing before. He woidd go at once and 
persuade Isma to come. She would be able to 
soothe the invalid and make her happy ei&^. 

But would she come? He bad not much hope 
that the letter he had written that morning would 
efFect a reconciliation and bring the girl back to 
The Bluff; but if he went himself fmd explained 
that Beatrice was ill and upset it would bring her. 
He knew her kind heart could not refuse to 
minister comfort to her friend and she would have 
courage enough to retiim with hiin in spite of 
what had happened the n^t before. 

His eyes fliudied with a strange fire. 

Yes, Isma would come when she knew about 
Beatrice— his difficulty was all at once solved. 
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1SMA sat by the window in her cool drawing- 
room, loo^i^ out into the glaring, dust-laden 
atmosphere. A hot wind was blowing, bending 
the flowers in the garden and bruising them 
against one anothffl'. The scorching breeze rushed 
noidly through leaves, shook slender branches, 
made palm-trees rattle in angry defiance, and 
lifted grit and small p^bles high into the air 
and hurled them rudely at window-panes and 
doors. 

But the girl scarcely noticed the fierce tempest. 
Her eyes were fixed on the road leading over the 
northern cape, where dense columns of sandy 
dust whirled along the track &ad finally hurled 
themselves over the steep bank sloping down 
toward the beach. 

The prl watched the road expectantly. 

Would Falcon come to see her to-day? She 
wanted him to come, and yet she shrank from 
meeting him. What did he think of her now, 
after the confession she had made him as th^ 
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stood by the gate in the moonlight? He had 
been most kind, not uttered one word of reproach, 
yet she knew what such a disclosure would mean 
to a nature like his. He had shown ^ns of 
terrible a^tation, her words had moved him 
deeply; but — ^had his emotion been merely due 
to woimded pride? It must have been a painful 
ordeal to listen to her d^wling experience; yet 
had his agonized concern only been causeid by 
anxiety for the family honor? What about the 
buraii^ kiss still scorching her fingers? 

The hot blood mounted to her face and her 
heart beat in a queer, uneven way. 

Cknild he care, after all? But if so, why had 
he not told her before? They were both free 
and could have been happy years ^o. The 
rich color in her checks paled a little. No, he 
could not love her. StiU, why that desperate 
af^tation? 

Another tiiought darted into her mind. There 
had been a difference in his attitude toward her 
once the n^^t of the ball. Could it be that she 
had betrayed her feelings to him then and that 
he was moved with deep pity for her? 

She started visibly. 

Ckmld that be the reason for the change in him? 
She waa painfully aware that for a short time 
she had lost conlxol of her emotions during thdr 
one dance togeth^. After those weeks of cold 
aloofness, the blindii^ sweetness of being bo 
close to him, fading his atroi% arm round her, 
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had unnerved her and made her momentarily 
forget evetything but the tortuous joy of hia 
nearness t And durii^ that hnef yielding had 
he seen and imderstood? 

She leaned suddenly back in her chair, heF 
whole body aflame with shame. 

If he had cared, he would have told her then — ' 
must have told her; it would have been inl^rnuTt 
to leave her in the throes of her emotion without 
reheving her by laying bare his own. No, it waa 
clear he did not love her; he only pitied her and 
was distressed on her accomit. 

She sat up straight again. She had been 
appallingly wanting in dignity and reserve; how- 
ever, she must make amends immediately; she 
must drive her love into the background and show 
Falcon she cared for him only as a cousin who had 
been wonderfully kind to her and to whom she 
owed a debt of gratitude. Yes, she owed him 
rauch^^what had he not saved her from the night 
before I 

The awful scene by the river and everything 
connected with Lord Berriedale came back to 
her. He had written that morning and actually 
been thoughtless enough to send the letter by hu 
impudent secretary and allowed such a man to 
know that he had private important communicar- 
tion with her. Had he not ^e least meicy, not 
the slights conaideralion for her name I 

The letter had been apologetic enou£^; still, of 
course, she could not trust him any mare, and she 
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had made up her mind never to enter The Bluff 
again. It would not be safe, for he would only 
trap h^ at the first opportunity. 

Suddenly the toot of a motor-hom made her 
start. Could it be Falcon coming now? He had 
not cmne down the cliff road, but perhaps he had 
gone to The Bluff first and was calling at The 
Falms on his way back. 

She rose tremblingly. 

A machine crunched heavily on the gravel as it 
swung up to the front door. Falcon would be in 
the room in a moment. She sat down again, 
feeling choked with the violent throbbing of her 
heart. 

The door opened, somebody entered. The 
turmoil within suddenly ceased and she f^t her- 
self tumii^ to stone. The man comity into the 
room was not Falcon, but Lord Berriedale. 

Miss Folkestone rose mechanically. She did 
not move toward her victor, but stood motionless, 
measurii^ him with proud, ai^ry eyes. 

"How dare you come here!" she said, in tones 
quivering with suppressed fiiry. 

"Isma," began the man, his face white with 
tense emotion, "Beatrice is very ill. Something 
has happened this morning. I don't know what 
it is, only It has upset her horribly and made her 
look awful. She was coming to see you this after- 
noon, but she nearly fainted at luncheon and had 
to be taken to bed at once. She wouldn't let me 
touch her or do anything for her." 
172 
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"I am very sorry for Beatrice. Why didn't 
you send for the doctor?" 

"Send for the doctor, as if that would do any 
good! It is not medical treatment she needs. 
She looked much better this morning; but since 
t^en something has happened which is wony- 
ing her. It would be iiseless to try and make 
her confide in me at present. However, I am 
sure she would tell you all about it, and you 
could talk to her and put thii^ right the way 
you always do and she would soon be better 
again." 

"There are some things I could never talk her 
out of — " said the ^1, regarding him with cold, 
accusing eyes. 

"You mean that she has found out — that she 
Buspecta — ?" 

"Very likely." 

"But it can't be — that." The man was gently 
caressing his short mustache. 

"And why not — ?" 

"Because, Isma, Z have taken special care that 
she should not be worried with — this. However, 
even if she imagines something is wrong, you 
could easily set her mind at rest." 

"Put her mind at rest — ^that she has a faithful 
husband?" Her eyes blazed out her contempt 
for him. 

"Isma — don't. I may deserve your scorn; 
still, this is hardly the time to express it — every 
moment is of importance." 
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"But you don't seriously think tba.t I would 
ever entM- your house again?" 

"Ism&, don't waste time. Can't you realize 
how every second m^t — ?" 

"And how am I to know this is not merely 
another trap you are setting for me?" 

"Your own heart will tell you that I am sin- 
cere/'herephedjWithprofoundeamestnesa. "lam 
not now pleading for myself, but for another who 
is in terrible need of you. Isma, you who are so 
strong and well, have pity on your sufiEering friend! 
Come at once. If you wait — you may be too 
late," he ui^ed, a tremor in his tones. 

liie ffil wavered. "Is it really as serious as — 
that?" 

"It may be. When any one in Beatrice's state 
of health becomes as upset as she is at present 
one cannot be sure what will happen." 

Miss Folkestone did not answer at once. She 
stood looking up toward the big headland veiled 
in a glaring haze. What was she to do? Merci- 
ful Heavens I why was she always placed in these 
impossible E&tuationsI Was she never to be freed 
from the sordidnees she loathed? Why must ^e, 
who had fought so desperately for security, be 
constantly plimged into new dai^er? 

And if Falcon should come, what would he 
think if he were told she had gone to The Bluff 
again and with the man who had insulted her the 
night before? He could draw only one con- 
cluraon from such a course of action. 
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But Beatrice was ill and io trouble. Her frail 
body was already ravished with a dreadful disease 
and a worse calamity hung over her. What if 
she were already on the point of discovering her 
husband's unfaithfulness? No, no, such a catas- 
trophe must be prevented at all costs! She must 
go and avert this disaster. Surely, there was yet 
time to stay the hand of Fate? She must go to 
The Bluff — ^there was no help for it. 

Lord Berriedale watched the silent girl as she 
gazed intently at the haze-covered cliff, and in 
his ^es smoldered a suppressed e^emess which 
was not unlike the glitter in the eyes of some 
jungle animal as it stalks its prey and watches its 
every movement from under cover. 

"Isma," he said, at length, "come! Don't be 
afnud of me. The chauffeur is there. In any 
case, if you prefer it, I will walk back. Only come 
quickly, before it is too latel" he pleaded, with 
fevered anxiety. 

"Very well, I will come this once," replied the 
^il, very gravely, "but remembCT, it is only 
because Beatrice is so ill, and my coming does not 
mean that I will ever forgive last night." 

Half an hour after Isma and Lord B^riedale 
had gone another car sped up the avenue and 
stopped at the front door of The Pabns. 

Captain Folkestone sprang up the steps and 
pressed the bell emphatically. 

As the maid opened the door the hot wind 
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rushed into the hall and set the pictures rattling 
s^ainet the walls. 

"Isn't Miss Folkestone at hopie?" asked the 
visitor, as the servant did not invite him to enter 
the house. 

"No, she went away with Lord Bemedale half 
an hour ago," replied the maid, holding the door 
open with one hand and vaioly trying to keep 
strands of hair from blowing across her eyes 
with the other. 

A great change came over the soldier's face. 
However, the girl was too much blinded by hair 
and wind to notice any difference in his appearance. 

"Perha^ you would like to see Miss Livii^- 
ston?" she asked, anxious to put an end to the 
interview and be able to close the door. 

"No, thanks, I will not trouble her," said Cap- 
tain Folkestone, moving away. 

After the door had closed the man stood by the 
car involute for a moment. 

Good God I Had Isma taken leave of her senses 
or was she, after all — ? He murmured something 
iaarticulate under his breath and leaped into 
the motor. Then he plimged into the fumace-hke 
breath of the gale. A cloud of dust enveloped 
him, showers of grit pelted him; but, heedless of 
the onslaught, he dashed down the avenue at a 
reckless speed, and when he reached the road he 
turned the car toward The Bluff, 
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MISS FOLKESTONE did not speak to Lord 
BerriedaJe during thar drive to The Bluff. 
She sat away from him in a comer of the car, 
closely veiled, aloof and dignified. The hood of 
the motor was up and the side-curtains fastened, 
yet the hot, stifling air was laden with dust. 

When they reached the house Isma went up 
to the invalid at once. 

The green blinds were half drawn in Lady 
Berriedale's room and below them a fiery glare 
came into the apartment, mixing oddly with its 
prevailing gloom. 

The patient lay very still in the lai^ blackwood 
bedstead; her face was pale and her lips com- 
pressed; one transparent hand clutched nervously 
at the embroidered counterpane and the dark eyes 
turned restlessly toward Isma as she entered. 

"Are you better?" asked the elder woman, 
holding out her hand in a formal way. 

Isma took the proff^^d hand and at the same 
time bent over the invahd and kissed the wasted 
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cheek. "Yes, much better, thank you; but you 
are not well, dear. Tell me, what has gone ymmgl 
Why are you so strai^^? You are not a bit glad 
to Bee mel" There was gentle hurt in the low, 
musical voice. 

Instantly the face among the lacy pillows 
changed. "Oh, Isma, kiss me again! I know 
I am perfectly hateful and you are a saint to 
come to me. Darling, I am not worthy of your 
level" she broke out, clasping the girl to her 
oonvtilsively. 

Miss FoUcestone stroked the burning forehead 
soothingly. "Deary, what has upset you so?" 

"I am really ashuned to tell you, for now idien 
I hear your dear voice and look into your true, 
beautiful eyes I cannot foi^ve myself for having 
doubted you." 

"You have doubted me, Beatrice?" asked the 
ffA, the pink bloom fading from her cheeks. 

"Yea, I have been perfectly wicked all the morn- 
ing. I have doubted both you and — " 

Her companion drew back slightly. 

The patient noticed the movement, ' ' Sit down, 
please. You must not stand any longer; the 
heat is very trying to-day. Sit down; then we 
can talk." 

Miss Folkestone dropped into a chair, feding 
suddenly limp with apprehendon. So the blow 
she had paid such a price to avert was about to 
fall, after all I What evil powers had been at 
work? Who had sown t^ese seeds of diskust 
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and suspicion? But she would know all too 
soon. The thin voice trailed on. 

"Isma, I feel so horrid, so absolutely bnitfU, 
telliiig~ you this. Still, it ie beet you should 
know; then you will see how nasty I really am 
and not a bit like what you and dear Neville 
think me — " 

She stopped. How strange her companion 
looked I She was leaning back, with her eyes 
closed and lips set, as if preparing for some terrible 
ordeal. 

When Lady Berriedale ceased speaking the giri 
looked up and in her eyes buni^ a pain which 
smote her friend with new penitence. 

"Dearest, don't look like thati" she exclaimed, 
beeeecbit^y. "I know it has been most cruel 
to doubt you and no one hates hurting you more 
than I; but when I have told you all and you have 
denied it I will be so contrite and do all in my 
power to make up to you both for my horrible 
suspicions." 

Miss Folkestone leaned over the bed quickly. 
Perhaps the calamity could yet be prevented; 
perhaps even now, on the brink of disaster, there 
might be a way of escape. "Beatrice," she said, 
grasping at the straw, "woiildn't it be much better 
for you not to talk about it? It will only upset 
and exhaust you, and, now that you are feeling 
all right about it — " 

"No, dear, I would much rather tell you," 
replied hra friend, firmly, "for then it ^ves you 
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the (^iportunity of denying everything. It is 
not for my sake I want to give you this chance, 
but for your own and — ^his." 

The room all at once swam before Isma. So 
there was no escape, after all I The trusting little 
woman looking up at her with lai^, beseechii^ 
^es must have her heart lacerated by the cruel 
truth she would have given life itself to keep frmn 
her ! But, merciful God, why should she be called 
on to strike the death-blow to such confidii^ 
trust I Why must women always bear the brunt 
of men's misdoii^? Why had Beatrice not faced 
her husband with the slander? Why did she spare 
him and tax her, the innocent victim, with his 
cruel wrong? 

"Isma," went on the high-pitched voice, "I 
have been told that — that — Neville is not true 
to me and that — ^he cares for you." She finished 
with an effort. "Of course it cannot be true, but 
Isma — ^tell me it is not?" and her eager black 
eyes looked pleadingly into the gray ones. 

"Beatrice, why did you listen to such horrible 
gossip? Whoever could have told you such a 
thing?" replied the ^1, desperately avoiding the 
direct denial. 

Her friend noticed the evasion and her lips 
stiffened. "I have been told," she continued, in 
more even tones, "that on the night of the ball 
you and Neville were seen on the landing after 
the rest of us had gone to bed, and he was pressing 
your hand to his heart." 
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Miss Folkestone sat i^d in her ch^. 'Who- 
ever could have seen them? The world seemed 
to be tumbUng about her. She glanced down at 
the rich peacock-green carpet, aghast. 

"So you can't deny it," said the cold voice from 
the bed. 

The girl pulled herself t<^ther quickly. She 
must say somethii^ to soothe the woman hiding 
her wounds under this icy exterior. 

"Beatrice, I was coming up late after seeing to 
things down-stairs and we accidentally met on 
the landing. Lord Berriedale admired my gown. 
Oh, Beatrice, you know that men are often im- 
pulsive if one looks nice, just the way we are about 
flowers — " 

"Yee, you looked bewilderii^ that night. I 
don't wonder you tura the head of every man 
who comes near you, and of course my husband 
admired you, too; he danced mth you and talked 
to you a good deal. Still, there is a great dif- 
f«:«nce between admiring a girl and — mftbing love 
to her on the stairs late at night. You cannot 
deny that he pressed your hand to his heart?" 
her friend concluded, in a hard voice. 

"Beatrice, such thii^ may mean absolutely 
nothing," said Isma, suddenly thinking of the way 
Falcon, who did not love her, had kissed her hand 
the night before. 

"Vwy well, then, we will let that pass. But 
what f^ut last evening? You certainly look 
tired to-day, but not ill. Were you ill? Was 
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that the reason you went home? lama, tell me 
honestly?" 

The ^I's eyes wavered before the searching 
dark ones. "No," she stamm^^d, at last, "that 
was not the reafion." 

"Why, then, did you go htone? Tell me that?" 

Miss Folkestone turned a full, large gaze upon 
her friend. "Beatrice," she said, in gentle tones, 
"please don't ask me all these questions. I would 
gladly tell you everything, only, believe me, it is 
far betternot." 

"Better not tear the vdl from my eyes and let 
me see I have lived on illusions all this time? 
But," her voice became strangely weary, "I am 
tired of this hoodwinking. I wocld raUier know 
the truth — rather hurt me, my friend, than deceive 
me." 

Isma winced. Lady Beniedale had emphasized 
the words "my friend" and "deceive." The 
mtuation was horrible — gruesome. 

"Beatrice," began the girl, her golden-gray eyes 
looking with desperate sincerity at her companion, 
"I am not deceiving you — truly I am not." 

"Then tell me what happened last night. Tell 
me why Neville wrote to you this morning, a 
letter so important that Rex had to be despatched 
with it before breakfast. What was in that 
letter?" 

"Lord Beniedale bad hurt me last night and he 
apologized this morning," replied Isma, gazing 
steadily into the flushed &ce on the pillow. 
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"Have you destroyed that letter?" 

"Not yet." 

"Will you let me see it?" 

"No, I cannot do that; it wouldn't be — You 
wouldn't understand." 

"Don't you think it would be more correct to 
say that I would understand too well?" said the 
invalid, a grim smile twisting her tbin lips. 

"Beatrice, if only you would trust mel" Miss 
Folkestone had risen and stood, tall and beautiful, 
her face glowing with ptying love and yearning 
anxiety. 

"Trust you, indeedl Haven't I trusted you, 
and what is the result, that I have been most 
grossly, most appallingly deceivedl" 

"No, Beatrice, nol" cried the girl, in agony. 
Then, sinking on her knees be^de the bed, she 
put out her arms to clasp her friend to her, but 
she drew coldly away. "Beatoice, I have not 
deceived you — I have not I" she protested, ap- 
pealingly. 

"V^y well, if you are truly innocent, then look 
at me and ewear by your mother's memory that 
there never has been any talk of love between 
you and Neville." 

The kneelii^ figure drew a shuddering breath, 
but made no reply. 

"Oh, I thou^t so," muttered the hareh voice 
from the pillows. "You are guilty, terribly 
guilty, and — I trusted you so!" 

For a moment Isma raised her head and opened 
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her Ui» to speak — how easily she could clear her- 
self! She need only tell Beatrice the whole truth, 
that Neville loved her and had pursued h^ with 
his devotion, but that she did not care for him 
and had never for a moment been dislcQral to her 
friend. How easy to lay the blame on the one 
to whom it belonged I However, such a dis- 
closure would only mean deeper anguish to his 
wife, 80 it was better she should think the guilt 
lay with her, Isma, and that her husband was not 
much to blame. The girl closed her lips again 
and her head sank dejectedly down on the bed. 
She would not speak, would not clear herself. 

There was a pause so chilly that it seemed as 
if a wall of ice had risen up between them; then 
the invalid said: "Isma, I could have foi^v^i 
you more easily if you haid come and told me the 
truth yourself. However, to decdve me and lei 
others inform me, that is — But never mind. I 
know at last. Still, to think that I, poor fool, 
who thought myself loved by husband and friend," 
she went on, in a different tone, "should have 
thrown you together — ^how ludicrous! To think 
that I was actually encoiira^g you both, drawing 
you to him and almost pushing you into his ann^— 
I, his devoted wife, who thou^t myself so secure 
in his love, who adored him with a pasaon which 
would have died a dozen limes fen: him if it had 
been possible — I, who doted on every line of his 
f onn and the least touch of his hand — ^that / should 
actuaUy have been the one to keep you near him 
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and put such a temptation in }m way I Can't 
you see the ghastly humor of it? " and Lady Berne- 
dale laughed an ugly, harsh laugh which sounded 
hollow and weird, like the echo of footsteps in a 
vault. 

Miss Folkestone shivered. She put her hand 
across her eyes as if something had blinded her. 
"Don't I" she whispered, faintly; "don'tl" 

"Surely, Isma, you see the comedy it has been, 
don't you?" Beabiee added, with the same mirth- 
less laughter. 

Her companion lifted her head with a proud 
Kttle movement. The red glare from the window 
fell on her wonderful hair. She stood tall, lovely, 
her face burning with a wordless pain and in her 
large eyes glistened a dumb agony. 

"Good Godl you are beautiful, Isma — ^your 
worst enemy could not deny that! I don't wonder 
poor Neville has succumbed! However, I know 
now that your lofty beauty is only a shell and 
below it you are heartless, cruel, and false I But 
you are clever — oh, how clever! What a feat to 
accomplish, to make the husband your ardent 
lover and his wife your tnistii^ friend — " 

The girl had suddenly reeled, but she straight- 
ened quickly and stood motionless for a moment, 
her face a^en and her eyes looking long and 
intently at the woman who derided her. Thrai, 
without a word, she turned and walked slowly 
out of the room. 

^e saw nothing as she made her way down tha 
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thickly carpeted stairs. On reaching the hall 
she was not even aware that Falcon was there 
talking to Miss Brentford, that Lord Berriedale 
came out from the library and spoke to her. She 
did not notice that he opened the door for her and 
followed her to the motor. She was oblivious to 
everything but the cruel fact that up-stairs lay 
her friend, facing the worst agony any woman is 
called upon to bear, and that she, Isma, could do 
nothing to comfort her. 

She sank down among the cushions in the car 
and was barely aware that the machine darted 
fcnward into the teeth of the fiendish hurricane. 

Falcon had gone into the sitting-room and had 
been watcbit^ her from the nearest window. 
When Lord Berriedale helped Isma into the motor 
the man lookii^ on clenched his hands and ground 
bis teeth. What had they done between them 
to make bis eoumn look like tbati He choked 
back the angry words rising to his lips. 

He would follow her presently, after she had 
recovered a little from ^e ordeal she had been 
through up-stairs. 

Captain Folkestone stood for srane time looking 
out at the great dust-clouds flyii^ bef(ffe the 
pursuing blast. His face was set and grim, and 
though bis blue eyes were following the dust- 
columns among the fig-trees of the avenue, yet 
Miss Brentford knew he did not see them, but 
that bis brain was preoccupied, busily working at 
something which filled her with instinctive dread. 
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"T SUPPOSE Isma is in now?" inquired Capt^ 
*■ Folkestone when he arrived at The Palms an 
hour after bis cousin had returned &om The 
BlufiF. 

"I am afraid you are goii^ to be disappointed 
again," replied Misa livingston, sympathetically. 
"Something haa upset Isma dreadfully this aftOT- 
Doon. She looked awfully white when she came 
home. I thought at first that the wind and heat 
bad knocked her up, but it must have been some- 
thing worse, for she would hardly say a word and 
went straight to her room, locked the door, and 
wouldn't even have tea sent up to her. By the 
way," she added, "you must need some refresh- 
ment after your hot drive in the g£^. Would 
you like an iced drink or shall I get you some tea? " 
" No, thank you, I had tea at llie BhifT," relied 
the soldier, and continued, in a different tone: 
"I am grieved — very grieved, about Isma. But 
would you mind telling her I am here and that I 
want to see her most m^ently? And while you 
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are away may I go and have a wash? I feel too 
horribly grimy and gritty to talk to either of you 
at present." 

When Falcon returned to the sitting-room some 
minutes later the governess told him that Isma 
was sorry, but she could not posmbly see him 
that day. 

Captain Folkestone stroked his smooth cheek 
thoughtfully, thrai he said; "I feel horribly 
selfish giving you all this trouble, Miss livingston, 
but m^t I ask you to take my cousin one other 
message? Tell her that I am not in a hurry and 
if she wants to rest I can wait for hours. How- 
ever, I must see her before I return home to-night." 

The old lady went up-etairs once more, and the 
second mees^^ had the desired effect, for lama 
said she would be down presently. 

When she entered the room a little later Falcon 
was alone. 

"I am Bony to bring you down agunst your 
will," he began, looking at the girl's pale, set face, 
"but there is something I must say to you at 
once — ^it can't even wait till to-morrow." 

"Yes," replied Isma, listlessly, taking the chair 
by the window she had occupied earlier in the 
afternoon and glancing out into the hacy, dust- 
laden atmosphere. 

Her companion regarded her gravely from the 
hearth-n^, and his somber expression deepened 
as he noticed the red rims round her eyes and that 
her curving lips were pressed tt^ther as if she 
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were making some colossal effort to keep them 
from quivering. 

The man standing by the mantelpiece breathed 
unevenly. For some moments there was a deep 
silence in the room, only broken by the rustle of 
leaves, the creaking of bending trees, and the 
muffl^ sobs of breaking waves. 

Then Falcon went over to a small table, picked 
up a glass of e^ and millf and passed it to his 
cousin as he said: "Drink this, Isma; it will do 
you good. You used to like that sort of thing 
when you wexe a little giri." 

She waved it aside, but he held it to her. "Yon 
must take it. I can't talk to you till you do," he 
persisted. 

With a weary little sigh she took the glass and 
drank its contents. 

When she had finished Falcon sat down on a 
small divan a short distance away from her. 
For some seconds he did not speak, but sat leaning 
forward, knees apart, looking thoughtfully at the 
carpet between hie feet. Then he straightened 
suddenly and began: "I am not going to worry 
you by askii^ what took place this afternoon. 
Miss Brentford gave me some hints, and I can 
guess the rest." 

The girl by the window moved restlessly. 

So Falcon knew aJreadyl Still, of course, he 
was boimd to know in the end. Everybody would 
soon be told; Miss Brentford and Rex would 
see to that. Her character woiild be in shreds. 
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If anything happened to Beatrice, it would be 
given out that the trusting wife had at last dis- 
covered her friend's deceit and the shock bad 
killed her. In any case her iUness would be laid 
at her, Isma's, door as a result of her heartless 
behavior. It would be said that — The ^I 
shivered visibly. She knew her world, knew what 
scandal it would make of the things which had 
happened, and that the name Falcon loved would 
be dragged into the mire! Society had not had 
any proof before; gossip had been started on 
surmises; but now when evidence was available 
it would not spare her. Every one knew of 
Beatrice's devotion to her, and if she cast her off' 
it could only be for most serious misconduct. 
There was no hope for her. 

It would be terribly humiliating for Falcon, 
too, and he would feel the disgrace keenly. Of 
course he would try to vindicate the family honor. 
She was sure he had come to make some suggestion 
which he thought might mitigate the evil which 
had befaUen her. But it woiild be useless; 
nothing could save their name now. 

She turned and gazed into the wind-blown 
garden. How ugly it looked to-day 1 The leaves 
were all showing the wrong aide; the flowers were 
di^eveled and out of shape. Everything looked 
tattered and faded in the descending gloom. The 
sun had not yet set, but the haze hung like a 
glowering, hideous twilight. Life seemed all at 
once to have become i^y, colorless, and dark. 
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It had been turned inidde out and was showing 
seams, stains, and frays. 

But her cousin's voice roused her from her 
di" mft^ thoughts, 

" Isnaa, something must be done at once. 
Things can't go on like this — they can't." 

"No, I suppose you mean that I ought to go 
away, somewhere out of reach — in the jimgle of 
Africa or in the desert, anywhere out of sight," 
she replied, tonelessly, her eyes on the swaying 
branches beatii^ against the window-panes. 

"No, I did not mean that." 

"Anyhow, I think that is the best thing I can 
do; hide in a place where no one shall be able to 
find me." 

"That is imposEdble. There is no such place, 
for I know one man who will follow you wherever 
you go." 

Of course Falcon was thinking of Lord Berrie- 
dale. 

"He will get tired in time, wh^i he sees it is 
absolutely useless," she said, a little coldly. 

The man on the divan rose and wrait over to 
the mantelpiece again. "Is it really qiiite use- 
lees, Isma?" he asked, in a voice which sounded 
hard by the restraint he put on it. 

"Of course it is — quite," she answered, with 
deci£icHi. 

There was rather a lei^thy pause. Her couan 
had turned away and picked up a small bronze 
elephant which he pulled at ferociously. 
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After some momenta he put the omfmieat down 
and looked narrowly at his companion. Could 
this be the same womjm who had driven beside 
him on the moonlit road the night before, who 
had leaned against his shoulder, spoken to him 
in rich, warm tones, looked at him with eyes so 
tender that they seemed to melt into utter yieldii^ 
under his gaze, who now sat alooi and cold with 
scarcely a glance at him and told him, without a 
tremor of compunction, that it was absolutely 
useless to care for her I 

He swallowed hard. 

However, though Captain Folkestone was ex- 
tremely sensitive, he was not easily thwarted, 
and to^y he was doubly determined, for his 
coumn's honor as well as his own hapjuneea was 
at stake. 

"Very well," he said, in a cool, measured way, 
"it is just as well to be clear on those points first." 

Isma turned and looked at him. But he did 
not see her glance. He was gaidng across the 
room through an eastern window at the wind- 
swept, foam-flecked ocean. 

His cold, distant manner gave her the impres- 
sion he had not believed her. A sudden fire 
flashed into her eyes, but died' away almost 
instantly. Could she blame him, after all? Had 
she not by her own actions that day made it 
in^rosable for ham to believe in her? So, forc- 
ing back an angry retort, she said, quietly: 

"But, Falwm, don't you think you should have 
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known before? I wanted you to understand, so 
that you would not — I am so sorry if—" 

"'Don't worry about that," he replied, bruskly. 
"To be frank with you, I was not quite clear. 
Certain little things had made me think that per- 
hapa — " He broke off, then after a sl^ht pause 
he added, "Still, of coiuw, I shall take your word 
for it." 

Ab he stood on the hearth-rug, his Moulders 
equated and hands clasped behind his back, his 
face white and hps set, he looked very much like 
a man who had just recdved a sttuming blow 
and was taking it without flinching. But Isma's 
eenses were too numbed by all ehe had been 
through to comprehend. 

"Well, I am glad you imderstand at last," she 
said, still feeling imcomfortably certain he did 
not believe her and only out of pity made a pre- 
tense of thinking her innocent. 

Falcon made no reply. He still gazed out of 
the window with narrowed, half-closed eyes. 

"But if you don't think it best for me to go 
away, what ebe am I to do7" asked Isma, break- 
ing the lengthy pause. 

Her companion suddenly braced himself as if 
preparing for some ordeal; then he said, in a low, 
even voice, "There is one thing you can do which 
will at once ease Lady Berriedale's mind and re- 
move all slander from you — " 

"Yes?" she inquired, as he stopped. 

Falcon turned and looked at her nairowly 
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through half-closed lids aa he had looked at the 
sea a momeat a^, and said, with visible effort, 
"You can become ei^^aged to — me. 

"Isma," he urged, "if you become engaged to 
me, I think we can save — ^the situation. There 
will be no scandal then; you will at once set your 
friend's mind at rest and ^ve me the chance to 
protect you better than I can do at present." 

The girl was still sUent and she had turned her 
face quite away so that he could not see the expres- 
EDon in her ^ea and the bitter smile curving her 
lips. 

So her heart's desire had come to her at lastl 
After years of waiting the thing she most desired 
was within her reach. But, great Heavens! what 
a mangled, distorted thing it proved to be I It 
came to her shorn of beauty, a worn, wizened, 
lifeless thii^l The man she loved was asking 
her to become engaged to him, in an unemotional, 
busineas-Iike way, without one thought of love, 
not even thinking it necessary to apolo^ze for its 
absence, expecting her to understand he was mak- 
ing the proposal for her sake, to save her from an 
appalling situation, yet making it clear she must 
not expect any sentiment from himi The cruel, 
mocking irony of fatel 

"Well? " he said, at last, as she still did not speak. 

"You must know that such a thing is quite im- 
possible," she said, in a hard voice, her face still 
averted. ^ 

" Wl^^impossible? " 
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"I amply couldn't do it." 

No, Bbe cQiild not. This was too much to 
expect from herl Engaged to Falcon under such 
circumstances, bdi^ daily confronted with the 
meaningless, loveless bond, beii^ hourly renunded 
of all it shoiild have meant, moment by moment 
tortured by it, tantalized by it. No, no! she 
could not accept release on such terms. Rather 
a thousand times be disgraced and banished! 

"I cannot, Falcon — ^I cannot," she repeated, in 
broken tones. 

Her companion winced. So that was the way 
she felt about becomii^ engaged to him I It was 
an intolerably piunful thing — too horrible to be 
endured I 

He winced again. Did not this indicate that 
she must be in love with some one else and found 
it abhorrent that another man should take his 
place? Did she care for Lord Beniedale, after 
all, and was she desperately fightii^ f^aiost 
this treacherous affection? Captain Folkestone 
clenched his hands and the vdns in his neck 
Bwelled. For a moment he was tempted to walk 
out of the room and never again look on the 
woman who had brought this terrible thing into 
his life. But he fought back the temptation, 
for was there not an added reason why he must 
not forsake her, if this conjecture was right? He 
must stand by her and help her fight the awful 
odds against her. 

"Isma," he b^^, crushii^ back the vibration 
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in his voice, "ev^i if it is haxd for you, ta7 and 
put up with it. Can't you see that it would set 
everything right? Think what poor lady Berrie- 
dale is suffering at this moment. Do it to r^eve 
her!" 

The ^I tossed her head in hot rebellion. Must 
she always suffer for this friend, always be called 
on to make greater and yet more impossible 
sacrifices for her sake I 

"O God!" moaned Isma, half aloud, dropping 
back in her chair and closing her eyes. 

The soldier changed color and bit his lip. He 
was at least finHing out the truth now when she 
was off her guard, thrown off her balance by the 
terrible events of the day. The softness in her 
eyes and voice the evening before had meant 
nothing! Her show of emotion when his arm 
had held her as they danced together two nights 
ago had also been meanii^essl All hia dreams 
mere foam and bubble bursting into a stii^^ug 
emptinessi 

For some seconds the room reeled roimd him; 
then he pulled hima^ tt^ether sharply and sfud. 
"Isma, don't you think you are just a little — 
needlessly — ui^radous about it?" Thoi^ his 
tone was restrained, it hdd the merest su^eetion 
of pain, which made the girl turn and look at him 
at once. However, the increased denmty of the 
atmosphere had made the room dusky, so she 
could not see that the handsome face was pale and 
drawn. Still, her voice was very gentle as she said : 
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"Falcon, I am Bony I have seemed so — ^mi- 
gratefiil. Of coiirse I know how noble you are 
in making such an — offer. Only you would have 
thought of such a thing I And beUeve me I value 
greatly your kind thought in wanting to help me. 
Still, of oourse, you must know I could not allow 
you to make such a — sacrifice." 

"How can you call it a — sacrifice?" he asked, 
almostly roughly. 

"Of course it must be — under the circumstances, 
and I cannot let you make it — it would be too 
much for us both." 

"But, Isma, it is absolutely necessary. It is 
the only way out of the difl&culty. Can't you see 
that fOT yourself? StiD, of course, our engage- 
ment can be just as — you like. We need not — 
treat each other any differently from— what we 
do now." 

The bitter smile came back to her lipe. Falcon 
could be satisfied wiUi — that! How tittle he 
cared! It was only the family name he was 
amdous to save. Well, she owed him h^ help in 
that. Bhe was too tired to think out other plans> 
so there seemed nothing else to do but submit to 
his si^gestion. Her cousin had a reputaticm for 
such pimctilious honor that every one would know 
there could be no fiaws in the character of the 
woman he intended to many. And poor Beatrice 
would be comforted. Yes, it seemed the only 
solution of the difficulty. She must submit to 
the inevitf^le, even if it tore her heart to shreds. 
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"What is it to be?" asked Captain Folkestone, 
as he had not received any reply. "Of course you 
know," he went on, as Isma still did not speak, 
"that you are not obliged to — many me after- 
ward." 

"No, of course not," came the scornful rejoinder. 

"WeU, then?" , 

"I suppose I might as well consent. The farce 
need not last — ^long." 

"No, not very long," he agreed, with a strange 
flatness in his voice. 

Anoth^ silence fell between them. 

Then Falcon said, "I may announce our— 
ei^agement?" 

"If you like." She was still peering into the 
red du^ in the garden. 

"Very well. I roust go now. I want to ring up 
Mias Brentford and tell her at once." 

Isma started. She knew how such news would 
affect Rita, "No, no, not to-night!" she pleaded, 
turning to him. 

"For Lady Berriedale's sake it ought to be done 
as soon as ptKsible. If I tell Miss Brentford, she 
can pass the news on to — ^the others." 

Isma sighed in resignation. 

Her cousin held out his hand. "Good-by, 
Isma," he said, in a strained, low voice, his eyes 
upon her face in the gloom 

"Good-by," she replied, tonelessly, placing a 
cold, lifeless hand in his. 

She watched him walk across the room, listened 
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to his footsteps in the hall, the opening and 
shutting of the front door. She heard his car 
leap into panting life and its crunching on the 
gravel as it sped down the drive, and then there 
was only the mournful soughing of the wind as, 
exhausted by its savage onslaughts, it sank 
moaningly to rest funong the trees. 

Isma I^t the window. 

F^con had c<mie to the rescue again. Her 
reputati<m would be saved, Beatrice comforted, 
Lord Berriedale forced to retreat; but — ^but — 
She groped her way bhndly to the door and crept 
up-staiis to the sultry loneliness of her room. 
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TRAHPI.ED FRIENDSHIP 

■IXTHEN Miss Folkeetone had left The Bluff 
W Lord Beniedale went into his study and 
stood for some time looking up the dusty road 
aa if his eyes were still following the car which 
had vani^ed from view some minutes before. 
After a while he turned from the window and 
b^an to pace the floor with even, regular steps. 
Between Ms brow was a deep furrow and now and 
again he stopped for a moment and listened, 
but no one came to summon him to his wife, and 
he continued to walk up and down the room with 
well-controlled restlessness. 

What had happened between Beatrice and 
Isma? Evidently his wife had suspected some- 
thing was WToi^. Had she charged the girl with 
treachery? It was apparent when she came down- 
st^TB a few minutes ago that she had been throi^ 
a terrible ordeal. Why had Beatrice not sent 
for him? Had Isma told her the truth, that she 
was innocent and he alone guilty? No, she would 
not clear herself at his expense; she was too noble 
for that! 
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But how was it all going to end? 

The furrow on his brow deepened and he stroked 
his fair mustache aa he slackened his pace and 
listened again. 

Up-stairs, Lady Berriedale lay in her elaborate 
bed, her narrow face pinched and ashen, her thin 
lips tightly drawn together, and a terrible light 
burning in her deep brown eyes. She was ab- 
solutdy still. Only her eyes flitted from one 
object in the room to another, yet sedng none of 
them. 

At times her furtive gaze strayed to the win- 
dows, and under the half-drawn blinds she could 
see the crumpled ocean which in the gale looked 
like a huge sheet of creased brown paper, ^e 
glanced absently at the stimted trees on the 
nearest cli£f, their stems now bent and their leaves 
lookii^ like tattered rags in the ferocious storm. 
She heard the weird moans of sea-gulls half stifled 
by the tempest and saw fragments of clouds flying 
toward the horizon as if they were beii^ swept 
ruthlessly into the sea. 

But I^dy Berriedale had no thoughts for clouds, 
waves, wuling birds, or whining trees. Her 
whole consciousness was drawn within, centered 
OD some awful theme which made her oblivious 
to everything else, and sometimes her lips moved 
as if she were talking inaudibly to hraself . 

At last she sat up very slowly and glanced fur* 
tiv^ toward the door, then she very d^ber- 
ately put on a ptur of rose-red dippers, and with 
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wavering f ootetepe crossed the Boor and stood 
still before a full-length nanar, looking loi^ and 
intently at herself in the ^ass. A bitter smile 
played about her rigid lips as she surv^red the 
reflection of her shriveled form in its roae-tinted 
crSpe-de-Chine night attire. How pitiful that the 
luxurious elegance shoiUd only cover such an 
unsightly objecti ^e picked at the ribbons at 
her breast as if she would have torn them to 
pieces. What business had such a creature with 
embroidered silks and dainty ribbons ! %e looked 
mercilessly at her scraggy neck, the wizened 
pallor of her skin, and her dark, sunken eyes 
encircled by those ghastly shadows. 

Then suddraily she turned away from the mirror 
with a hasty, nervous movement, and her fevered 
glance sout^t a large photograph of Isma in a 
solid-gold frame standing in the center of the 
broad mantelpiece. It was a lifelike portrait, 
picturing the girl in all her subtle, vital loveliness. 
The camera had caught the full, rich gaze of her 
wonderful eyes, their lofty calm, undaunted cour* 
^e, and tender sweetness. 

Lady Brariedale stood transfixed, staring at the 
picture with sharp, severe scmtiny. 

All at once she dashed across the room, tore 
down the picture, and threw it violently to tiie 
floor, the heavy frame and glass crashing loudly 
as they struck the tiled hearth. 

Beatrice looked with defiant scorn at the 
^lintered glass and Isma's eym with their mag- 
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nificent tnmquillity ga^g at her now from the 
peacock-^reen tiles. 

" False!" cried the angry woman, her cheeks 
ablaze and her white hands clenched; "utterly 
false! Your beauty is a inaek — a mask," she 
shrieked, "and you still dare to look me in the 
face with those deceptive eyes of yours. You 
are bold and heartless, you cruel, horrible create 
urel" and one of the small rose-slippered feet 
stamped all at once across the face of the lovely 
girl who still looked with untroubled serenity at 
the excited woman insulting her. 

"How dare you look at me like that!" cried the 
ghiill voice in suffocating fury, stamping on &e 
photo again and again. "How— dare — " 

Her words were suddenly choked by a violent 
fit of coughing, and a gush of warm fluid forced 
itself between her lips, poiired down hor gown, 
staining it with a streak of deeper red and run- 
ning into a dark-crimiBon pool on the carpet. 

A look of horror came into the wide, dark eyes. 
Was she bleeding to death? 

She gasped noisily and turned a ghastly white. 
She was strangling. 

Again she gasped, then swayed and fell heavily 
against the mantelpiece. 

The blow against the hard wood roused her for 
a moment and she stood half dazed, leaning against 
the shelf, her ey^ stiff and glassy. Good Godt 
Was she— -dying here alone! 

Suddenly the black Geosa she had seen illiunined 
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in the picture the first monuiig they had q)ent 
at The Bhiff flashed into hex mind. She could 
eee it staodii^; out from the canvas, moving 
toward her. Yee, it was coming; it had been 
waiting foi^-her gravel 

She gave a piecing shriek of terror. 

Then something nmnbed her sensee and evoy- 
thing b^^ to fade from her consdousness. ^e 
scarcely noticed the door opening, her husband 
sprin^ng to her edde and snatching her to him 
jufit as she was slowly anldi^ to the floor: 

When she became conscious ag^n it was evi* 
dently night, for the gas waa alight. There yr&ie 
strangers in the room, a nurse in uniform, and a 
man came quickly toward her as she moved, bent 
over her, and she felt a pnck in her arm. Then 
she caught sight of her husband standing at the 
foot of the bed, hia face looking anxious and 
haggard, and farther away still Bita was huddled 
wearily in a low chair. 

She glanced up at the man who had removed 
the needle &om her forearm and recognized him. 
He n^ras the doctor she had consulted in %dney 
and 'who had arranged to come to The Blufl if 
she needed medical attention. It must be very 
late if he had come all the way frcnn town. 

She tried to think what made her ill, but a 
Btrange stupor b^an to steal ovtx her. Why 
were all these people in her room? Why didn't 
tiiey go to bed and sleep? Seep^was so delicious — 
sle^> — 
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The next time she woke there was faint daylight 
in the room. The people had all gone — no, the 
nurse was still there, sitting beside the bed with 
her eyes closed and her cap a little to one side. 
She must be asleep; it would be a pity to disturb 
her. 

La(^ Bernedale gianced about her wonderingly 
and ^itdually memory returned. She remem- 
bered Isma's viat — everytiiing. Her life was at 
a complete standstill — ^nothing would ever set 
it moving again. 

She shuddered. 

The nurse opened her eyes and spolce in a kind, 
gentle voice; then she went over to a small table 
and came back to the bed. There was another 
prick in her arm and soon afterward the ghastly 
thing which had happened did not matter, after 
all. Nothing mattered; the only important thing 
was this long, delicioiis sinking into oblivion. 

In another wing of the house stood a slender, 
white-robed form 1^ an open window, lookii^ 
out into the stirring dawn. Thra« was no wind; 
only a cool breath came from the pansy-colored 
hills. Beyond the grounds of The Bhiff the loi^, 
wide plain lay wrapped in mystic shadows, but 
trees and bushes were beginning to disentangle 
themselves from the dusl^ meshes of night. 

Rita Brentford laid her cool cheek against the 
window-frame and closed her tired eyes. The 
pale-gcay light creeping into the room fell on her 
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whitfl, drawn face. What a night she had spent t 
A shudder ran through her. How bad ^e lived 
through this ghastly ni^tmarel However, dawn 
had come at last and the black hours were ended, 
but what about the nightmare? She shivered 
again — that bad not left her; it would never leave 
her. She knew it would follow her, dodge every 
footstep for the rest of her days. It seemed as iS 
she had entered into a league with it, made a 
compact with it, by which she had given this 
phantom monster tiie right to shadow her life 
forever. 

One of her cold, Ump hands moved across her 
brow, yet it could not brush away the thing which 
tortured her. Though her body was weak and 
spent, her brain worked with pitiless activity. 
It was like the electric advertiBcments she had 
Been from the Sydney harbor flashing out one 
announcement after another with unvarying pre- 
cision. Her mind worked with the same ruth- 
less automadly; it brought one scene before her 
after another. She heard again the piercing 
shriek, felt herself rushing to her sister's room, 
just in time to see Neville gathering the fainting, 
blood-stained figure in his amus. She could still see 
the big blotch of dark red on the green carpet, she 
lived again the endless, merciless hours before the 
doctor arrived, ielt again the nerve-racking wait- 
ing for his verdict — hemtmjiage of the lungs com- 
bined with a severe heart attack. Beatrice's 
heart had been weak for some yeara, but it had 
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never before g^ven any active trouble ; the syncope 
had been brought on by shock. 

Eita leaned her head more heavily agamst the 
woodwork and a tremor passed through her closed 
eyelids; her face in the weird light of early dawn 
looked old and gray. 

Her sister was still in a precarious condition; 
the doctor was not at all hopefid about saving 
her. 

The ^1 at the window suddenly (9)ened her 
eyes and there was a terrible glitter in the shadowy 
(H-bs. She had nearly killed Beatrice. The news 
she had imparted to her the day before might yet 
do the deadly work of taking her life. 

A luminous rim appeared over the far-off horizon 
and gilded the trees and shrubs on the phun. The 
gold on the flats deepened, leaves ^one, grass 
blades shimmered, and the flowers in the garden 
rec^ved color. But dayl^t brou^t no joy to 
the heart of the ^1 standing mute and limp, 
looking into its new-bom radiance. 

She pressed her hands against her throbbing 
eyes. 

She was a murderess, a black, guilty murderess t 
She knew her sister could not stand shocks, yet 
she had dehberately imparted news which she 
knew m^t have a fatal effect, and all because — 
Yes, she saw her action in its hideoiis selfishness, 
now the dark hours had revealed her deed in its 
naked ugliness and shown her that she had sacri- 
ficed her sist^'B life for the sake of separating 
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Captain Folkestone from his eoudn and securinj^ 
him for heraeif I 

Beatrice still lingered, but she might yet die. 
In any case she, Rita, had committed the crime 
which could take her life. Murderess I Mur- 
deress I The dreadful word tolled in her brain 
with maddening persistence. 

She lifted her arms as if to ward off a blow. 
Then she sank into a chair and closed her eyes. 
But iiutantly she opened them again and a mali- 
cious gleam shot into them. Her cold, proud 
rival was disarmed at last — her words had at least 
accomplished that! Captain Folkestone would 
never have any more to do with her when he knew 
all that had happened. 

Yesterday he had not allowed her to say all 
she had meant to tell him. He had courteously, 
yet decidedly, changed the subject. Still, she 
had been able to throw out enough hints to 
Bhow him how treacherouB Isma had been to her 
friend! 

However, even tiie thought that Miss Folke- 
etoDS could no more stand in her way had no power 
to comfort her now. Hot conscience cried loudly, 
vehemently, and would not be silenced. Again 
Rita could see the livid face with its gruesome, 
deathlike calm resting on the pillow. Would no 
smile again soften the t^tly compressed lips? 
And would the shrunken fwm in a few days' be 
laid under — 

No I no I ^e could bear no more. Hot thoughts 
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in the lonely room would drive away her reason I 
She must get away from the atilhiess which held 
these awful specters. She would go to the sea, 
the eveT'^tinii^, restless ocean. It was never 
ralent, always roarii^ or muttering under its 
breatii. Was it always noisy because, like her- 
self, it could not endure the austere, accusing 
silence? 

She snatched up a long coat, made her way hur- 
riedly out of the house, down the garden path, 
till she reached a small track which led past the 
cliff to the beach. 

As she approached a belt of weather-worn she- 
oaks she came upon Rex sitting on a bench, one 
knee across the other, and a cigarette between 
bisUps. 

His presence brou^t her a sudden sense of 
reli^. 

"Rex," she exchumed, stopping in front of 
bim, "whatever brings you out so early?" 

"My dear Miss Rita, I should be absolutely 
heartless if I could sleep when her ladyship is 
ify— so ilL" He corrected himsdf. 

The girl winced, but sat down bedde bim. 

"Rex, isn't it appalling! I haven't slept, of 
coiuse, not closed my eyes once, and I didn't 
sle^ the n^t b^ore, eitjier. It is all too dread- 
ful!" Her horror was be^nning to find vent in 
words. 

"Yes, indeed! But have you beard how the 
patient is this mOToing? " 
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"No, not yet. Nurse promised to let me know 
if there was any change, so apparently there 
is not." 

"That is a good offi. She is holding her own 
at present, then. All we can expect, isn't it? I 
wonder," he continued, witii puckered brow, 
"what could have given her such a nasty tuml 
Something must have done the mischief. I won- 
der could some meddling gossip have — " 

He stopped and glanced at his companion, ^o 
had gripped the seat for support. "Miss Rita, 
I do behave you are ill, tool" 

"Nonsense, Rexl I'm all right." 

He looked at her with indolent scrutiny as he 
added: "I suppose his lordship hasn't told you 
the news yet. He wouldn't have the heart. I 
mean he would not be able to think of such things 
just now — " 

"What news?" asked the girl, sitting up 
quickly. 

"Captain Folkestone rang up last night and 
asked for you, but as you were with her ladyship 
I couldn't disturb you. However, Lord Benie- 
dale was down-staora just then, so I asked him to 
come to the 'phone, and Capt^ Folkestone 
evidently told him about his engagement, for I 
heard his lordship congratulate him — " 

"Engagement!" &tamma«d Miss Brentford, her 
pale face becoming grayer. "Who — ?" 

"Is there any need to ask? Bis beautiful cousia, 
of course. Who else could it be?" 
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lUta sank back against the seat, her bloodless 
lips uttering an inarticulate cry. 

"Great Cssar!" exclaimed the man beedde her. 
"I believe you are gdug to faint. Let me take 
you indoors." 

"Don't be an ass, Rex," Rita almost screamed 
at the secretary. "Of course I am not going to 
faint. Still, are you really in earnest? Arsi't 
you just — ?" 

"As if I should joke on such a solemn subject — ■ 
at such a serious time, I mean. How could you 
suggest I should be so brutal? But as soon as you 
can you must rii^ up the happy man and tell 
him how delighted you are. He will be in the 
tenth heaven to-day. Think what times they 
will have together now. Shouldn't like to come 
upon than unexpectedly imder the palms on a 
moonlit — " 

He stopped suddenly, for the ^1 had risen and 
stood livid and tremblii^ before him. "Rex, if 
you say anotha- word, 111 — I'll — strangle you," 
she shrieked. 

Then the white, shaking form with the desperate 
black eyes turned suddenly and fled back to the 
house. She made her way hastily to her own 
room, locked the door, and, moaning loudly, threw 
herself on the bed. 

So she had committed that hideous crime — for 
notlm^! Her sister lay at death's door — for 
nothii^I Her life was endangered to no pur- 
pose I Her own nightmare, her future suff»- 
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ings, would be for nothingi All her plana had 
been thwarted while the unscrupulous Miss 
Folkestone with her siren-like chanu robbed her 
of the man she had become ar— murderees to 
obtuni 
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A WEEK after Lady Berriedale's coUapae Isma 
entered The Bltiff once more. She mounted 
the wide staircase quickly. Her friend was much 
better and had sent for her. The rose-pink in 
her cheeks deepened. 

The past week had been a ghastfy one. Falcon 
had brought her the news of Lady Berriedale's 
sdzure the day after it had taken place, and the 
same afternoon a note had come from Lord Berrie- 
dale telling her of his wife's critical condition and 
adding more details than her oousin could supply. 
The letter also told her that the patient had to be 
kept absolutely quiet; that she was under the 
influence of narcotics and asleep most of the time. 
Two days afterward Lord Berriedale had written 
again to say that his wife seemed to be rallying, 
her pulse was much stronger, and that as soon 
as she could bear his confession he was going to 
make a clean breast of everything, of course as 
briefly and mercifully as possible. He was v^y 
anxious Isma's name should be cleared with h^ 
wife for the patient's sake as well as her own, for 
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he felt sure, once she knew h^ friend had been 
true and he only was to blame, the invaUd would 
wish to have the gu'l befflde h» again and Isma's 
presence would help her greatly to r^ain her 
hold on life. Lord Berriedale implored her to 
for^ve and be merciful. 

He did not know what had occurred that fatal 
afternoon, but he pleaded with her not to judge 
Beatrice's words and actions too hardly. 

That morning another note from him had 
arrived, sayii^ he had told his wife everything, 
that she had most generously forgiven him, and 
that she sent a message asking the ^1 to come 
to her at once, as she was loi^ing to see her and 
ask for her foi^veness. Lord Berriedale had 
not congratulated her on her engagement or made 
the slightest allusion to it in any of his letters. 

Falcon had come over immediately after break- 
fast to take her to The Bluff. He always rang 
up earty to inquire after Lady Berriedale, and 
when he was told she was much better that morih- 
ing and had sent for Miss Folkestone he had 
gone to The Palms at onoe to drive his cousin to 
the invalid. 

Now the girl entered her friemd's room, her face 
flushed and her eyes shining. 

The nurse glanced with tense curiodty at the 
beautiful visitor and then quietly withdrew. 

"Isma, you are a saint!" cried Lady Berriedale, 
stretching out her arms and pressing the g^I to 
her heart. "Can you ever fomve me?'* 
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"Don't, Beatrice, don't," Trtuspered lama, toy- 
ing to keep the patient from becoming excit^. 
"There is nothing to for^ve, deary. 'You dnaply 
made a mistake, and even the wisest and best 
make mistakes Bometimes." 

"Darling, you aie too good to me!" There 
were tears in the high-pitched voice. 

"Beatrice dear, please don't get upset, or nvase 
irill never allow me to sit with you again." 

The elder woman made an instant effort to 
calm herself and said, in a different tone : ' ' Neville 
has told me everything, and I know now how true 
and good you have been. But Xsma" — the lai^ 
black eyes looked up at her wistfully — "he loves 
you deeply — " 

Miss Folkestone put out her hands protestingly. 

"Beatrice, it can't really be love— only a sl^t 
infatuation — " 

"No, you are wrong about that," replied the 
solemn voice from the pillows. "It is real love. 
He doesn't only admire your outward beauty, but 
your nobility, courage, your intense ^cerity and 
marvelous generosity. He — " She stopped sud- 
denly and looked up at the girl with deep pain in 
her glance. "But how tenible <rf me to talk to 
you like this, when I ought to be coi^ratulating 
you ! Isma" — she stretched out her arms ag^n — 
"kiss me and let me wish you all the happiness 
you so richly deserve — " 

Her companion stooped over her quicUy, inter' 
rupting the words with a carees. 
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"Darling, what is the matter? Why are you 
tremblii^ so?" asked the elder woman, pushing 
the ^1 a little away fnnn her so that she might 
look into her face. "Why, there are tears in 
your eyes, tears when you ou^t to be all smiles 
and j(^. Why — ?" she perdsted, regarding the 
long, nunst lashes with deep concern. Then all 
at once she exclaimed: "Oh, Isma, I know what 
has made you sad in the midst of your happiness. 
It is I—" 

Her companion silenced the words with another 
kiss. "Beatrice, don't let us speak of it t^iun." 

"But now that everything is right betwe^i us 
and I am much better you won't grieve any more, 
will you?" 

"No, no; I shalTfeel much happier now." 

Still her iriaxd missed the note of conviction in 
the voice and looked at Zsma. with troubled 
scrutiny. 

The ^1 cokned painfully and her head dropped. 

"Isma," b^an Lady Beniedale, with strai^e 
Bolemnity, "are you quite sure that you love 
Captain Folkestone? " 

Instantly the flaxen head lifted and two steady 
gray eyes looked at her with intense sincCTity from 
under the wet black lashes. "I love him with aU 
my heart. I have never loved another man." 

The patient breathed a s^ of relief. "You 
have always loved him? " 

"Yes, ever since I met him in London, "wbsa I 
came out and hadn't seen him for some years." 
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"So that 18 why no other man has been able to 
make an nnpreasion aa you, why you have been 
immtme to all love and wooingl But," she went 
OD, a little perplexedly, "why didn't you marry 
him before? Tim long delay seems an awful 
waste!" 

*'He didn't — care." 

"Not carel How absurdi But is it re^y only 
latdy that he—?" 

The fair head sank down on her friend's breast. 
"I don't know. I have not — asked him." 

"You strange girl! Fancy not asking your 
lover Buch an important question. I should have 
wanted to know the exact moment when he fell 
in love with me. I should like to know vrhsai 
your couffln first b^an to care; and if you wtm't 
aak him I will." 

Her ccanpanion started. "Beatrice, for Heav- 
en's sake don't do such a thing. Fnmiise me 
you will not I" she cried, in panic. 

"My dear child, you are quite incomprehen- 
nble. I believe you are afraid of him. But of 
course I won't do it if you would rather I didn't. 
By the way, I suppose he drove you over this 
moniing? " ' 

"Yes, and he is coming back for me presently." 

"What a dear he is to spare youl Darling," 
she continued, looking up at her friend with a 
tremulous tenderness in her gaze, "I do hope you 
will be happy — as happy as I thought — ^I was." 

Miss Folkestone's arms enfolded the shrunken 
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form. "Beatrice, don't say t«M~for you are 
going to be juat as happy as you thoi^t." 

Lady Berriedale looked away into space. " Hott 
do you think there could be any joy for me, when 
my huaband cares for — another woman?" 

"Deary, that is only a passing fancy. It is 
nothing, and, now that I am engaged, he will not 
think of — me at all. If only you knew how 
deeply distressed he has been dtning your illness 
you would know how much he re^y caresi" 

The nurse came in just then. It was time for 
medicine and the patient was not allowed to talk 
any more. 

The next momii^ Isma found her friend much 
better and awaiting her ei^erly. 

"Darling, I fed so much stroi^er to-day, and I 
am BO glad, for I am longing to have a good talk." 

"Yes," said the girl, settling down by the bed- 
^de when the mu^e had left the room, "now we 
can enjoy ourselves." 

"Isma," began the rasping vmoe,. "I have been 
thinking such a lot lately — ^that is, of course, 
when I have not been under the influence of 
drugs." 

"Yee? What have you been thinking about?" 

"Do you remember I told you tiiat Nevflle 
and I were standing on the balcony on the first 
morning after our arrival, looMi^ out on the 
great plains? It seemed to me then that Urn vast 
country was a {dace which conq)eIled one to pray 
— no. not the stale, lifeless pn^rers so ciiea uttoed 
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in churches, or the senlmnental ones prompted 
by beautiful music, but the impetuoiis, volcanic 
prayers bursting from e:q>loding souls. It seined 
to me that souls living in this vastness would be 
strong, lofty, great, capable of majestic pasdon, 
and I felt my own life had been so small and mean 
by comparison. I longed for gigantic strength, 
to be able to pray like that, and I had a feeling 
that in this country I should learn. Isma," she 
turned her face slightly away and her tones lowered 
as she said, "I am learning. The e:q)losion has 
taken place — " 

Her companion looked at hea* vrith troubled 
sympathy. 

"Oh, Beatrice, if only I could have q>ared you — 
that!" 

The black eyes looked up at her steadily. 

"No, dear, it is a good thii^ you could not. 
You have been an angel standing between me and 
Borrow all this time, yet bdieve me it is beet — ^this 
should have come. My soul was so weak and 
fiabby b^ore, it had no strength to rise, no power 
to look b^ond the dust-heap on which it lay. 
It was a heap of gdd-dust, still a dust-heap all 
the same. However, now, thoT^ the explosion 
has shattra^ my heart, it has shot my soul out 
(tf the dust, given it wings, and though it may 
still be in a feeble way, yet it is banning to rise, 
beginning to mount with its own prayers, and no 
prayer can go very far unless ihe soul who prays 
"s with it." 
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*'I am afnud I bave never prayed like that," 
munnured Isma, with downcast lashes. 

"Then the exploMon in your life has not taken 
place." 

"The explosion not taken placel" Miss Folke- 
stone closed her eyes and her cheeks pded. Could 
her heart be more muelly shattered than it was 
at presoit? She had prayed, too, at times, but 
prayer had seemed so useless, so ineffective; per~ 
haps that was because, as Beatrice said, her own 
soul had not risen with the petitions. But her 
friend was speaking again. 

"Isma," she was saying, "I thou^t I was — ■ 
dyii^; — that afternoon. ' It really seemed as if I 
were; and even though I may get over this attadc, 
still," she added, in almost & whisper, "I shall 
not be — here for long." 

The girl jaeaaed her hand edlently; she could 
not speak. 

"AJid, deary, I have been wraiderii^ where I 
am — going. It is so strange to think of leaving 
all which is familiar and known and not have the 
funteat idea where one is going and what the 
next life will be like. I have thou^t so much 
about it and wondered — " 

"Perhaps the next world will not be very dif- 
ferent from this." 

"In some respects perhaps not. It must at 
least have as many varieties of existence as this, 
only each one nu^pified in the same ixoportion 
as eternity is larger than time." 
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"Do you mean to say you believe tiiare would 
be as many grades of joy and happinese, sorrow 
and misery, as here, and each state magnified by 
the huge scale of etCTnity?" 

"Yes, surely. life there will be of colossal 
dimensions, whetlutr it be a state of joy or — 
anguish." 

"That is very terrible to contemplate." 

"Everything can be terrible. Eternity is vaster 
than anything we have ever known, anything we 
could imagine, and its sorrows and joys must be 
on the same ^lormous scale." 

" In that case, it would be an appalling thing to 
strike a state of misery." 

"You say 'strike'; do you really think it would 
be a case of chance, a mere coincidence, what state 
we reach? That would be too haphazard to fit 
in with the laws of a universe where everything 
is worked out with mathematical precision." 

"No, I don't for a. moment suppose our ultimate 
fate will be determined by chance; still, I wonder 
what will decide it? " 

"It seems to me that in this life we must find 
the key which will unlock our destiny for us. 
And Isma," the invalid turned to her quickly, 
"do you remember our talk some time ago abouo 
Death being an executioner and that only crimi- 
nals are executed? If that is so, we shall have a 
very poor chance. Fancy entering eternity as 
criminals — " i 

The door opened quietly and the nurse entered. 
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"I suppose yon have come to send me away?" 
queried Miss Folkestone. 

" I am afraid so," the woman in uniform replied, 
smilingly. 

The girl stooped over ner friend and kissed her. 

"Don't worry," and lowering her voice, so that 
the miiee, who had gone to the other end of the 
room, could not hear her words, she added, "re- 
member you can pray, and that will help you to 
find the right key." 

Every morning Falcon called for his cousin and 
drove her to The Biuff. He either returned to 
his own home and came for Isma late in the after- 
noon or he Bpent the day at The Blufi and waited 
till she was ready to go back to The Fahns, 

Lady Berriedale made rapid progress, and hav- 
ing Isma with her constantly helped her greatly 
toward recovery. She deeply regretted depriving 
Captain Folkestone of so much of his fiance's 
society; still, she comforted herself with the 
thou^t that the engaged couple would spend 
their evenings together, and she would have been 
greatly surprised had she known that Isma and 
her co\win separated as soon as they reached her 
gates, and that even during the brief drives they 
spoke veiy Utile to each other. 

As strength returned the patient was able to 
walk into the drawing-room, where she and Isma 
spent long days together. Frequently Captain 
F<^e3tone i<»ned than. He did not alwa^ take 
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part in the ctmversation, but often sat at the otiier 
end of the room, occupied with a book or papers. 

It was alter Lady Berriedale had seen Jsma 
and her cousin together in this way for nearly a 
week that she began to feel that all was not right 
between them. They treated each other with 
every courtesy, of course, still they seemed to avoid 
talking to each other, and the girl especially 
fought shy of being alone with her lover. Lady 
Berriedale had several times si^^gested they should 
go for a walk together. However, Isma always 
declined and inmsted on remaining with her friend. 
Of course that might have been merely an act 
ci unselfish devotion on her part; still, there wexe 
other distiu^ing symptoms which made the elder 
woman imeasy. The tiaag which troubled her 
most was that neither of them looked happy, 
and she could not imderstand why. She did not 
doubt ib&i a deep love existed between them. 
Had not the girl herself told her how much she 
cared for the man whose ring she was wearing, 
and 1^ she not sometimes surprised an expression 
in the soldier's eyes when he looked at his fianote 
and thoi^t himself imobserved, which told her 
plwnly eno^^ that there was no lack of love on 
his side? Still, if they both reaUy cared, why did 
they not seem happy? 

One day Lady Berriedale thought she had dis- 
covered the reason. Isma was so reserved and 
she had such strict notions of propriety that per- 
haps she did not allow the man to whom she was 
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engaged a lover's privilege, and that this restrunt 
was causing their unnatural attitude toward each 
other. The more she thoi^t of this e:q>lanatioii 
of the difficulty the more ^e felt sure it was the 
correct one, and, bang c^tain she had come to 
the right eonchidon, she made up her mind to 
spealc to the ^1 about it at once. So the same 
day, when the afternoon -tea things had been 
cleared away, and G^tun Folkestone sat reading 
at the other end of the room, Lady Berriedale 
began: 

"lama, I am gtnng to ^ve you a good lecture. 
Do you know your lover does not look a bit 
happy, and as an engaged man he ought to be 
brimming over with happiness 1 I believe it is 
because you axe too prudish and you won't ^ow 
him to show you any — " 

She stopped abruptly, for her companion made 
a violent gesture to silence her as she looked with 
a t^rified expression toward Falcon, who, to her 
relief, was still reading and had apparently not 
heard the embarrassing words. 

Lady Berriedale continued: "He can't possibly 
hear over there, and I must say this, it is not right 
you should put such a strain on him. If a man 
loves a wonmn he naturally wants to — " 

"Don't — don't — " cried the prl, in a frantic 
whisper, interrupting her again. 

Still her hostess would not be silenced. "It is 
even bard on yourself — far too great a strain on 
you both; but on the man it is specially — " 
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"Beatrice, do be quiet. You don't know what 
you are talldi^ about. It is quite all ri^t, I 
assure you. Falcon doesn't like that sort of 
thing," Isma murmured, in a frenzied undertone, 
looking fearfully toward her cousin, who was still 
so absorbed in his book that he did not appear 
to notice what was going on at the other end of 
the room. 

"Nonsensel" rephed Lady BerriedtJe, ranphati- 
oally, lowering her voice a little, but its hig^- 
pitched quaJity still striking terror into the 
embarrassed girl beside her. "Now you are 
talking rank nonsense. All men like that 's(»rt of 
thing,' as you call it, when they are ia love. Do 
you mean to tell me that you don't let your 
fianc^ kiss you when you are alone and — " 

"Beatrice," implored the distracted g^rl, "for 
Heaven's sake don't talk like that! He will hear 
you—" 

"It doesn't matter if he does. Isma, don't be 
so absurd. I never heard ai^^ing like it. You 
are realty most unnatural I When you are en- 
gi^ed to a man you certainly ou^t to allow hi m 
a lover's privileges. It is cruel not to. Now 
don't try to interrupt me all the time. Do you 
know the best thing to cure you of this ally 
shyness," ^e added, with a flash of mischief in 
her dark eyes, "would be for me to ask your Iovot 
to kiss you here before me — " 

There was a movement at the other end <tf 
the room. Falcon had risen and looked out of 
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the window, contemplating the weather thought- 
fuUy. 

"Isma, if you are ready, I think we had better 
make a start. I have one or two things I must 
attend to before dinner. I believe this dry 
weather is going to last for ages," he added, 
joining the ladies. 

The girl rose quickly and left the room. 

When she had gone Lady Berriedale said: 
"Isma will be glad to get away from me this after^ 
noon. I have been lecturing her and she did not 
like it. On the way home you might ask her 
what I was scolding her about, I believe you 
will f^ree with me on the subject. But," she con- 
tinued, in a different tone, "I am afraid I have 
been horribly selfish keeping Isma so much with 
me. However, now that I am better you must 
assert your rights and see more of herj you have 
been far too kind and generousi Now I am gomg 
to suggest that you have her to yourself to-morrow; 
then you can take her out and have a good time 
tc^ther." 

On the way home Falcon did not ask Isma any 
questions about the lecture; he was rather more 
Eolent than usual. He had evidently not heard 
the embarrassing conversation, for he did not 
make the slightest reference to it, and his com* 
panion was greatly relieved. Not till they aip- 
proached The Palms did he tell Isma that Lady 
Berriedale had suggested he should take her for 
a trip the following day, and added: "You have 
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been in the house far too much lately; it will do 
you good to have a day in the open air. So may 
I call for you to-morrow morning?" 

It seemed impossible to refuse, for Beatrice 
would be sure to ask when next they met if they 
had been out together, and if she had not it would 
only rouse h^ friend's suspicion afresh. So she 
accepted the invitation and arrai^ed that Falcon 
^oi^d call for her soon after breakfast the follow- 
ing d^. 
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"ARE you quite sure you would like the same 
■^\ lun we did before?" asked Captain Folke- 
Btone, when he and his cousin left The Palms the 
next morning. 

"Yea. It waa so beautifuL I should like a 
whole day exactly like the last one." 

"Exactly like it?" he inquired. "Don't you 
think we might in^rove on it to-day? " 

"I am afraid that is impossibte." 

"Why it was only q>ring then; now it la 
Bummer." 

"Would that make any difference?" 

"Certainly, for spring is only the promise; 
summer is the fulfilment." 

Isma did not answer, but looked doubtfully 
into the white hase quivering over the road. 

Last time she and Falcon had driven this way 
tt^ther they had both been exuberantly happy; 
&sy bad talked freely and looked at each other 
with shiny eyes. It was spring then. Nature 
had throbbed with vital life; it had been so gay, 
80 ineepcotdbl^ so youthfully joyous, and she 
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and hsr compamon had been j<^tnis, too. Hope 
had pulsated through her being. She had loved 
sittii^ next to her cousin while th^ were whirled 
into the radiant sunlight. Of course she still 
loved being beside him, yet thwe was a t^rible 
difference in her feelings to-day, for there was no 
hope in her heart; youth and spring seemed to 
have died out of her life. Since that other deli- 
cious day t(^ether ghastly things had happened, 
and among them there was the farcical engage- 
ment to the man beside hra-. Now she knew for 
cert^ty that he did not care. He had made 
that quite clear on the aftrauoon when they had 
entered the meaningless bond; there could be no 
hope of happiness for her now. 

Still, as she gazed into the illumined atmosphere 
the sorrow in her soul lightened. 

It was a typical Australian summer day, both 
ethereal, mystically unreal, and at the same time 
throbbing with a sensuous, vital life. The golden 
sunlight of spring had ripened into the white 
radiance of summer, a radiance which had con- 
densed into haze and hung ahimmering over the 
load, between trees and bushes, as if it woe a 
living, palpable thing. 

"It is going to be voy hot to-day," obeerved 
Falcon, after a short i>ause. "I hope you will 
not mind." 

"No, not at alL I love ihe heat," replied the 
g^I, looking dreamily at the cliffs half hidden by 
the wistariartinted gossamer veil of euminer. 
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Through the glimmering haze the sun peered 
down on the earth, ite face strained and white 
with vehement intenaty. 

Isma looked up toward the palUd ball of fire 
and caught her breath a httle. Yes, summer was 
the n^terious fulfilment of spring. The gay, 
hilarious season of youth had matured into this 
tense, pale thing. There was no light-hearted 
laughter in summer, no mischievous banter, no 
childish glee, but there were blinding heat, un- 
swerving purpose, blazing passion. 

Isma breathed more quickly. Summer hdd 
deq}er joys than spring. She had never imder^ 
stood summer before. However, she was be^- 
ning to imdemtand it now. 

A strange elation began to stir within her. 
Sorrow and trouble fell away; there was no room 
for sadness in this vast whiteness. But there was 
room for joy. She was all at once aware thai a 
fiery joy burned everywhere about her. It was 
not an exuberant, buoyant gladness, but a still, 
ccmcentrated ecstasy, so fierce that it had blanched 
the earth and made it gasp by its violent intensity. 

The day was passionate^ virile, it was pale with 
emotion, yet audaciously triuny)hantt 

Isma felt its hot, tenacious life, and as she 
became aware of it, it aeemed as if its trembhng 
fingers touched chords in her being which had 
not been touched before. 

She was suddenly conscious that she had been 
vaitisg as maUx waits, as spring waits, and now 
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all at once suimner had come to her, bringii^ 
with it this hmuBous heat, breathless ezcit^uent, 
and luxuriant maturity. She felt something 
within her expand and enlarge, as life expands 
and enlarges under the powerful rays of the mm. 
"What an extraordinary effect summer had on her 
to-day I It thrilled her and filled her with a 
peculiar anticipation. 

She and the man she loved were going out 
together into thK white beauty of the sun. They 
were going into the fiery radiance. They would 
be alone in the world which was heated and set 
throbbing by the great Flame God riding in 
majestic insolence through the burnished heavensi 
It was wonderful I The thought that Falcon did 
not care for her did not trouble her now. It was 
cast into the background, pushed out of si^t, 
and with her was only the consciousness that she 
was near him, that they were speeding together 
into the burning splendor of sununerl 

Theiy had driven in silence for some miles, 
but 4he silence between them held no embarrass- 
ment now; rather it appeared to hold a mute tm- 
derstanding. It seemed as if barriers, reserves, and 
the terrible constraint their empty engagement had 
caused had vanished and that they were now free 
to enjoy the long day which lay before them. 

And what would this summer day bring? 

Surely it could not pass without laying some 
gift at their feet. It was too vital, too richly 
laden witii mystic treasures, for that I 
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Isma glanced again at the pulsating splendor 
enveloping the distant hills, half veihng the sea, 
descending on breakers and headlands, penetrat- 
ii^ jungles, caressing leaves and flowers, folding 
trees in smothering embraces, and lying, panting 
and mute, on crescent beaches. 

"Isma, what are you thinking about?" asked 
her companion, at last. 

"I don't know that I was thinking at all," she 
relied. " I have just — lived." 

" Lived? What have you hved? " 

"I am not sure, but just — summer." 

Her cousin glanced at her quickly. "Summ^ 
is the time when nature Uves its hottest, Its in- 
tensest, life. Were you living like that just now? " 
There was a peculiar quiet in his tone like the 
breathless quiet around them. 

"One could not help it — ^to-day." 

"Isma" — ^he bent toward her — "I want us both 
to live like that to-day." 

"Yes," she answered, with averted face and a 
curious softness in her voice. 

For a while they sped on without speaking. It 
was exquisite to fly together throu^ the illumined 
£paces l^ the glimmerii^, half -hidden sea! 

After a time they left the coast-line and turned 
inland, dashing through great stretches of sim- 
bleached country, which gleamed in the fierce 
light like wastes of shimmerii^ stars. 

"Our sun-bleached Australia I" murmured the 
^1, her ^es on the creamy white plains. ' ' Green 
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fields are very good to look at, only they always 
seem to me very earthy and substantial. These," 
she pointed to the grass-covered flats, "look so 
ethereal and spiritual — as if they were all soul." 

"Their greenness had been consumed by the 
sun. Th^ are bleached with the pallor of death. 
Summer has done that." 

• "Yes, I know the sun's power can be terrible 
as well as beautiful. Still, it se^ns to me there is 
sometlung grand about this bleaching into ethereal 
whiteness." She spoke with exaltation. To her 
it appeared just then wonderfiil to be consumed 
by the hot passion of the sun. It seemed to her 
that the devouring heat was cleansing, that it 
had power to purify and make spiritual. 

Her companion turned and looked at her. "You 
really think so?" 

She did not meet his glance. "I do." 

He Kghed a little. "You evidently don't know 
how it can — huxt." 

She looked away into the luminous haze. 

Not know how it could hurt — how little he 
understood! Was not her heart like these great 
sun-bleached plains, parched, hud waste by 
scorchii^ powers! But she was not sorry; to-day 
she felt strangely glad because of it. It seemed a 
superb thing to be dominated by, wholly yieldii^ 
to, these fieiy emotions! 

The elation within her increased. It was won- 
derfiil to feel her whole bdng aflame with the fire 
which burned in the da'^'^l'Tig splendor about herl 
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And the warmth in her was all for the man beside 
her. She felt herself opening out to him in a new, 
extraordinary way, as if she had all at once 
received a wonderTul ^t for loving. She was 
nothing but love, every part of her a burning 
cinder, body and soul one leaping flame of lorel 
Everything else had fallen away from her; the 
past was forgotten, the future did not exist; all 
beiiigs save the man at her dde had been wiped 
off the face of the etuth; only falcon and her 
great love lived; she herself did not exist any 
more except as one big, blazing fire. 

The m(^tification she had felt before oecause of 
her emotion bad died out of her heart. There 
was no need of shame for this exalted thing; she 
wondered now that she could ever have felt shame 
becaiise of this heat that piu^ed, that burned 
away not only selfishness, but the whole of the 
self-life with its detailed sordid smallness. It was 
something to revel in, feel proud of, even if the 
man she cared for should have discovered its 



But the more shejwas subjected to this immense 
power the more she was conscious that it would 
bring greater suffering into her life. It must 
bring deepest sorrow. Falcon did not love her, 
would never realty care. Sie would have to love 
alone, suffer alone, fed parched with her need of 
him. 

Still, evCD with this anguish staring her in tiie 
face, ^e was unqwakably glad she loved him. 
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No thought of future pain could daunt her elation 
now. 

They had turned toward the coast again, and 
all at once Falcon stopped the car. 

"Lookl" he cried; "there is a rifle-bird on that 
low branch over there/' and he leaned over Isma 
and directed her gaze to a bird the ^ze of a magpie 
sitting on a low boi^ close to the road. 

"Oh, isn't it lov^l" exclainied the ^I, in an 
excited undertone so as not to frighten the gor- 
geous, timid thing. "I have never seen one 
before." 

" It is one of our birds of paradise." 

"What a wonderful blackl It is like the richest 
plush and satin rolled into one, and look how it 
gleams fiery purple and emerald green — " 

The bird suddenly moved from under some 
fh ft/li'Tj g leaves into the opening, and the half- 
voled sunlight fell on its plimies. It preened its 
feathers, opened and shut its wings, its luster 
varying with each new movement from a red 
metallic purple to the richest shades of green, 
and each riotous hue a mere ethereal sheen on its 
plushy black plimiage. 

Then, uttering a strange note, the winged thing 
of color and velvet flew away. 

When Falcon had started the engine again he 
sud, "Isma, do you know it is a good omen to 
see a bird of paradise?" 

"Is it? Why?' 

"Because it indicates you are close to— Eden." 
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"Slimmer is generally close to Paradise, isn't it?" 

"Yes, except when it takes the wrong tumii^ 
and leads to-— drought." 

"It very often seems to do that. Still, if one has 
had the beauty of summer even for a little while, 
one ouightn't to mind about the drought — after- 
ward." There was strong conviction in hor voice. 

"I quite agree with you — only, when Eden is so 
dose, why not go straight on and reach it?" 

"K it were possible, yes." 

"Isma, it is possible, and I hope to prove it to 
you before the day is over." He spoke with 
sudden earnestness. 

She looked away into the bush. What did he 
mean? Could he know what Paradise meant to 
her? Perhaps he only thought it meant giving 
her an enjoyable day I 

However, it did not matter. Nothing mattered 
but being with him, bdng together, speeding into 
summer, losing themselves in the fUmy haze 
which envdoped the hills, the bush, the sea, the 
breakers, and made all seem peculiarly soft and 
unreal. 

Then through Hxe v«l of heat the hotel where 
they were to lunch appeared, the morning had 



Captain Folkestone stopped the motor ami once 
more they made their way into the quaint, long 
dining-room to the small table where tiiey had 
sat b^ore, which was now decorated with greeny- 
white jSannel-flowere, 
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Isma took her seat as in a dream. Still, her 
dreamy state did not last long, for now when she 
sat opposite her cousin, when he looked full into 
her face and she met the strong light in his eyes, 
the elated loftiness she had felt out in the dense 
sunlight vanished. She became human again. 
Little things returned to her life. She was con- 
scious of embarrassment once more. One look 
from Falcon could set her face aflame and make 
her strangely, sweetly confused. It had been 
glorious to feel the exaltation dominatii^ her 
durii^ the morning, but it was even more ex- 
quisite to realize how Falcon's every glance, his 
movements, the least inflection of his voice, 
affected her. During the drive she had been 
wholly absorbed by her love for him; now she was 
wholly dominated by himself, and her joy was 
intensified 

After dinner they drove farther north till they 
reached the beach they had visited before. 

Th^ walked along the sand, looking for the 
spot where they had rested on their previous 
outing. It was not long before they found it. 
However, this time they went higher up amoi^ 
the sand-dunes in the shade of a thicket of bottle- 
"brushes. 

Isma did not want to lie down, but sat leaning 
against a sand-bank, while her companion threw 
himself down close beside her. He lay on his side, 
gazing at her with intent blue eyes. 
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She had tiirown back h&i long, golden vdl, and 
her hiur, under the wide brim of her black hat, 
looked weighted with gold; her skin, fair as the 
petals of white nu^noliarflowers, was strangely 
radiant, and her eyes, very golden in the suffused 
brighti^sB, burned with a dazzling intensity. 
She seemed curiously, vitally alive as the day was 
fiercely, hotly alive. 

She sat with her hands clasped round her knees, 
Inn Ving at the incoming waves breaking languidly 
on the shore. 

The haze had thickened. It shut out the hori- 
zan, the hills and bush, everything except the 
immediate for^round, and it gave the man and 
woman on ihe sands a sense of being peculiarly 
is(^ted and alone. Through the dense layers of 
gossamer the sun burned down with violent per- 
sistence, all the more powerful, perhaps, because 
the Fire God was entirely obscured from view 
and attacked from its safe fort in the heavens. 

"Isma, tell me," said Falcon, after a lengthy 
pause, "are you not happier to-day than you 
were — last tame we were here?" 

The girl began to sift the sand through her 
fingers. "Yee, I thinkso." ' 

"I wonder why?" 

"I suppose because it is — simimer." 

"Not because of — anything else?" 

"Isn't that enough? Summer means so much." 

"I wonder what it refdly means to you?" 

She smiled as she pic^d up another handful 
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of sand and allowed it to trail slowly back to the 
beach. 

"Could one raq>laiQ?" 

"I think you could if you tried." 

She made no reply, and her companion, still 
regarding her intently, began to play with one 
ead of her long rdl. 

After a while he released the silken texture, 
moved restlessly, and, turning' over on bis back, 
lay for some time with closed eyes. 

Isma could feast her ^es on him now. 8he 
loved lookii^ at his well-cut features, his firm 
but tender mouth, the resolute chin, his delightful 
hair. He was so close to her she could have 
stretched out her hand and touched him — ^if only 
she had the rightl A great stillness crept into 
her Boul, a wonderful awe. If only their engage- 
ment had be^i real, then at this very moment 
she might have— But her thoughts were inter^ 
Tupted by a sudden smile curving the well-formed 
lips she was watchii^. 

"Falcon, why are you aniling?" she asked, the 
sense of the intimacy which might have been still 
stroi^ upon her. 

He looked up at her quickly. 

"Would you really like to know?" 

"Yes. You looked as if your thoughts were 
interesting." 

"They were, I assure you," he replied, the 
twinkle still in his eyea. 

"Then tell me." 
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He turned on his side again, facing her. "I 
jWas juBt WOTidering what would have happened 
{if Lady Beniedale had carried out her threat 
yesterday afternoon — " 

For a moment the girl did not stir. Yesterday 
was 80 far away it ahnost seemed as if it had not 
been. Whatever did Falcon refer to? She glanced 
at him wonderingly. "What — threat?" she asked, 
a sudden instinctive fear sending the blood to h^ 



"Why, the threat Lady Beniedale made, when 
I stood up and rescued you by asking if you were 
ready to go home — Have you foi^otten so 
soon?" 

So Falcon had heard those awful remarks, after 
all I A wave of heat surged through her. She 
did not speak, but her ^es fell before his discon- 
certing gaze. 

"I was wondering just now what you would 
have done if Lady Berriedale had asked me 
to — " He stopped a moment before adding, 
"For of course I should have had to do it — ^just 
to save the situation, you know." 

Isma turned her face away hastily. Still, he 
saw the deep flush creeping over her white throat 
and dyeing her perfectly shaped ear a vivid pink. 

"I can't make out what made you say I did 
not like that sort of thing. I never remember 
telling you that I did not." 

"No — but of course you wouldn't," she stam- 
mered, confusedly. 
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"I wouldn't be quite so sure about that if I 
were you. By the way, I hope you have taken 
your friend's advice to heart and that you will act 
on it." 

The girl made no reply; her face was stiU 
averted, but the color in her adorable ear had 
grown pinker. 

Captain Folkestone sat up now. "Isma/^he 
said, in low tones, "you are wearing my ring. 
Don't you think you might give me a few of the 
privileges such a ring generally bestows?" 

She started, and the soft, rich curves of her 
oreast rose and sank in fluttering confusion. 

The light in his eyes deepened. He looked very 
alert, every muscle tense, ready to move at the 
least sign from her. 

"Isma, tell me, would it really be bo hateful to 
you if I — kissed you?" 

In spite of her overwhelming shyness, she 
glanced up at him. It seemed as if he compelled 
her. But her eyes dropped instantly before his 
and she felt herself tremble as if he were already 
touching her lips. A dreadful weakness came over 
her. Falcon's lips against her own, his arm 
round her folding her to him — 

She turned giddy. It seemed impossible not to 
yield. She was almost swaying toward him, 
making the one movement, however d^t, be 
was waiting for, watching for. 

Then an awful thought arrested her. He had 
not spoken of love: he was merely asking for her 
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Idssee. Did he only aak because it was summer 
and the world was astir with passionate abandon- 
ment, becaiue she was beautiful and her beauty 
appealed to him? Even in the days when he 
hated her her beauty had strangely affected him. 
Now when he no longer disliked her did he feel 
it would give him pleasure to caress her and enjoy 
her physical charm? After all he had done for 
her, did he conader ^e mi^t grant him this 
intimacy? Were these his only reasons for want- 
ing her kisses? Surely, for if he had cared would 
he not have told h^* that first? 

She straightened involuntarily. 

The man watching her with alert sootti:^ 
paled as he saw the mov^nent. 

Or perhaps Falcon was testii^ her, the giil 
continued to reason. Perhaps he only wanted to 
see if she hdd her caresses cheap and was ready 
to ^ve them to any fascinating man audacious 
enoi^ to ask for them. Was he trying to see if 
she yr&e temptable? 

If this were so, good Heavens, what crueltyl 
How could any man be so merciless! But of 
course he could not know how desperately she 
cared; could not know that her whole being was 
quiv^ng to give him what he deared. 

^e pulled frantically at some grass blades and 
broke them into small pieces. TlieD she made a 
colossal effort to speak calmly: 

"You have no r^t to ask — under the eix- 
cumstancee — " 
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"Under the circumstances I have. We are 
engaged." 

"You know quite well that does not mean any^ 
thing. It is only — " 

There was a ^ort, sharp pause. 

The face of the man had undergone a great 
change. AH at once he jmnped up, took a few 
steps, bent down and exanuned a shell, strait- 
ened again, and walked still farther away. 

Isma watched him with strange, wide eyes; 
her face, too, had become colorless. 

Was he angry with h»? No, he did not seem 
annoyed. He walked about as if leisurely con- 
templating the bunchee of coral seaweed and the 
various flotsam on the beach. 

The girl gazed after his tall, splendid form 
hungrily. Why had he left her — oh, wlqr? Was 
he displeased in spite of his apparent nonchalance? 
Had he expected her to yield, to understand that 
he was a man and that he wanted what other mea 
coveted? Somehow she had never thought of 
this b^ore. Falcon had always seemed to her a 
being apart — made of different material from the 
other men she had known, a man who lived up 
to a punctilious standard of conduct; but did he, 
after all, yearn for the warm, soft things women 
could give? Of course if only he had cared, how 
gladly she would have givai what he asked! 

After a while he came back and suggested It 
was time to start for home. 

As they got into the motor he sfud, "On the 
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whole the advice Lady Beniedale gave you was 
excellent, and if you were wise you would take it." 
With that he closed the. subject and did not refer 
to it again. 

On the way home Falcon talked in his brightest, 
most Kitertaining way. But he sat well away 
from her, and their shoulders did not touch as they 
had frequently done during the morning. 

That was tjie worst of her cou^, he was such 
an ad^t at covering his tracks. If he retreated, 
no one knew if it were a retreat or if the move 
had not been part of his original plan. 

As Isma listened to his easy conversation she 
felt confused and puzzled. Was this really the 
man who had asked for her kisses, whose eyes had 
looked so irresistibly into her own, who now talked 
in this nonchalant wi^ as if nothing unusual had 
happened? But his doquence saddened her, his 
amusing stories hurt her. 

She looked at the many sand-dunes bordering 
the seaward side of the road with penrave eyes. 
She remembered that in the morning as tiiey 
passed them they had seemed glimmering moimr 
tain-tops aglow with an exultant peace; now 
they appeared to her mere grotesque shapes, 
gloating monfitere watching by the shore for prey. 

The whole world had changed. The great 
white radiance rotmd them held no breathless 
ecstasy now; it was only a huge, opaque void 
holdii^ nothing but smarting disappointm^it. 

Falcon had said earlier in the day that spring 
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was the promise and summer the fulfihnent — 
where was the fulfihnent? The bird of paradise 
had Dot brought them to Eden. There was no 
Paradise; summ^ only led to — drought. 

All at once the haze warmed and reddened as 
if some huge fire burned behind its gauzy entan- 
glements. In the bush the white sheen had 
deepened to lavender and purple and himg with 
caressing softness between majestic trees and 
matted \mdergrowth. Opaline sun glints dipped 
into the reed-edged pools and motionless Lagoons. 

Then a faint breath of air came in from the sea. 
It blew very gently against the fihny, iridescent 
haze, which shivered perceptibly, then slowly 
drifted toward the heavily timbered hills. 

Isma watched its hesitating, retreating foot- 
steps. She saw the trees and shrubs creep out 
from the violet she^i in the forest and stand out 
with definite clearness. The red disk of the sun 
became visible in the smoky heavens and hung 
as a huge roimd furnace dropping slowly toward 
the western hills. 

The breeze from the ocean gained strength; 
it grew cooler and stilled the throbbing fever in 
the sweltering atmosphere. 

The cliffs near Isma's home were in ^^t now 
and stood out, bull^, plum-colored shapes against 
the pale lavender-tinted distance. 

As the car approached the last plain the giri 
could see the breeze movii^ among the trees and 
bushes. It appeared to her as if it were some dis- 
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traught, demented thing let looee on the flats, 
Beeking frantically for a lost treasure in the wild 
chaoB of shrubbe^. 

The waves on the beach had grown noif^ and 
hoarse and sounded as if moamng in sudden pain. 

Isma became silent. 

Did her companion notice her short replies or 
their ^itire absence? If so, he did not betray his 
observation l^ look or word. 

They had crossed the plain and were ascending 
the last cliff. Would Falcon stop the motor where 
he had stopped it the other day? Sm^y he 
would give her another chance b^ore they parted! 
If only he would, how gladly she would yield to 
him now I 

But no, he rushed on without even glancing 
at the spot where they had stood together and 
watched the scenery and she had hummed to him 
"The Little ^mding Road." 

Isma's heart contracted in a suffocating angtiish 
and her oyes filled with blinding tears. She 
turned her face away quickly, still not till her 
companion had seen something moist drop from 
her lashes to her cheeks. He paled and bit his 
lip, but a moment afterward he continued the 
oonversation. 

As they came in ^g^X of hia gates a teniUe 
desperation seiied her. It made hia almost eiy 
out for msny, implore him to take what she so 
fnuiUo^ly yearned to give — ^f w, atter all, even 
if he had not spokoi of love, woe not hex lips his? 
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Had Uiey not been kept for him all these yearsl 
Of course he had a right to them. How foolish 
she bad been not to have realized this before! 

However, he evidently did not want her kissee 
now. But was be so capricious that he ceased to 
wish for a thing if he could not have it the moment 
he asked for it? No, that was impossible; he 
must have merely been testing her. Still, why 
had his smiling eyes gazed so irresistibly into her 
own? Wby had he said earlier in the day he 
wished them both to live summer, that they were 
on the road to Paradise? 

The car stopped. 

Her cousin helped her to alight. She thanked 
him for the beautiful drive, and then, as in some 
ghastly trance, she found herself walking away 
from him. But even as she went some awful 
power tugged at her and almost compelled her to 
return to him. She walked with difficulty; the 
violent force dr^ging at her made it almost 
imposrable to proceed. 

Then she heard the hum of the motor — he had 
gone! She stood still, feding suddenly funt witii 
longii^ and disappointment. 

She had refused his request; but, merciful God, 
how he had punished her — how be had revenged 
himself! 

As the man drove up the steep ascent he caught 
a glimpse of Isma among the palms, standing 
perfectly still, her head thrown back and her bands 
tigbtiy clasped. 
17 247 
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He gripped the steering-wheel ferociously and 
looked for a place to turn the car. However, 
what would be the use of going back? Hadn't 
she already refused his love that day? Of course 
she knew that he cared, yet she chcrae to put this 
terrible strain on him. He gave up the idea of 
Fetuming and proceeded up the headland, his 
face ashen and grim. 

But on the other ode of the cliff he stopped the 
machine and, suddenly covering his face with his 
hands, groaned aloud. 

"Great GodI Isma," he muttered under his 
breath, "why are you torturing me like this — 
tnftkiTig us both suffer! You do care, I know it 
now — ^but why in Heavea's name do you pretend 
you don'tl ^ it your pride standing in the way, 
your shyness, or — ^what — ? Isma, if you go on 
like this you will drive me to distraction — " 

He sat for a long time bowed and unmovable; 
then at last, with aoother ejaculation, he set the 
motor throbbii^ down the headland. 
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TBE STABING CUFF 

1SMA passed a wakeful, restless night. 
When she came down to breakfast, rather 
late the next morning, she fotmd a note from 
Falcon saying there had been serious. trouble on 
one of his northern stations; that he would have 
to go and settle the difficulty himself, and would 
therefore be unable to see her that day. He also 
said that he had rung up and inquired after Lady 
Berriedale and explained that he and his cousin 
would be xmable to see her till the following mora- 
ing. In conclusion he begged her on no account 
to go to The Bluff in his absence. The note was 
very brief; he had evidently written it in a hurry 
before starting on his long joum^, and sent it 
over by a special mess^iger. 

The girl sbvlled out under the pahns and read 
the letter again. 

So she would not see Falcon for a whole day! 
The news brought a sickening duUness to her 
heart. How colorless the day stoetched out before 
herl It seemed as if all light and warmth bad 
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gone out of it — it would only be to her now a 
Buccesdon of weary houis of clamoring emptiness. 
She looked into the sunlit atmosphere, whicli 
seemed to have paled. The world around hex 
had all at onoe faded, its br^tnesa departed; 
the big, fan-shaped palm leaves had grown unin- 
tereeting and dull; even the profusion of roeee 
in the garden looked colorless and without beauty. 

And Falcon's absence had caused this terrible 
change in eraythingl 

She rose suddenly, as if she would have fled 
from something which filled her with panic. 
But she sat down again. What was the use of 
running away? She could not escape. Months 
ago it had been posdble to talra fli^t. It had 
been awful to cut hersdf away from Falcon, but 
it had been posdble — now it could no longer be 
done. The color ebbed away &om her cheeks 
as she realized this. If her life depended on it 
she could not go away, could not leave him now. 
If even one d^ without the sound of his vcuce, 
the touch of his hand, a look into his dear eyes, 
was a hideous blank, what woiild a lifetime away 
from him be liket 

She shivered. 

She could not live without him; he had become 
an absolute necessity. He was to her what the 
sun was to the world, the giver of light, wannth, 
and life itself. Falcon had become her life; she 
was utterly dependent upon him for everything 
which made existence tolerable. 
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She looked down on the diamonds glittering on 
the third finger of her left hand. She was wearing 
his ring. At present she and her cousin met con- 
stantly; they drove together to and from The 
Bluff, saw each other daily — the engagement 
which had caused her so much pain had at least 
brought her that; but this state of things could 
not go on forever. Some day soon slw would 
have to return his ring. After that, of course, 
they woiild not meet. People who had been 
en^^ed and broken it off could not go on se^ng 
each other; that was impossible. And even if in 
the distant future they might resume the inter- 
course afforded by their relationship, what com- 
fort could such a cold, lifeless thing bring her? 

She sat, pale and wide-eyed, looking unseeingly 
at the rad^t world about her. 

She thought again of the previous d^ — how 
beautiful it had been and how terrible I Every 
detail came back to her — ^her fancies, the deep 
exaltation she had felt as she and the man she 
loved sped into the quivering white heart of sum- 
merl Her own heart had been aSame with a 
heat as intense and white as the blazing force 
throbbing in the illiunined spaces, and even when 
the thought came to her that it might bring 
uTigiiiah which blistered and blighted, her elation 
had not diminished. She had felt strong and 
able to bear, if need be, a sorrow which could 
crush a world. But Falcon had been with her 
then, and that had made all the difference! 
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She remembered, too, when they paased the 
sun-scorched plains she bad remarked that it 
seemed a grand thii^ to be bleached into that 
spiritual whiteness, and her cousin had said, with 
a little sigh, that she could not know how such a 
scorching hurt. All at once it struck her, though 
it had not occurred to her at the time, that Falcon 
had spoken as if he knew, knew only too well 
what an experience of that kind meant. So Fal- 
con had cared — cared like that 1 

She sat up quickly. 

Of course ^e was quite aware he could not 
have reached his mature manhood without love 
having come into his life. She was used to sedng 
him extremely nice to women, and she had guessed 
tiiat some one must at some time or other have 
touched his heart; but that be should have felt 
any emotion stFor^ enough to make him connect 
it with pow«^ that bleached and scorched had not 
suggested itself to her, and the thought made her 
suddenly feel cold. 

Wlio could the woman be he had loved like 
that? Her mind ran quickly over his women 
friends in London; but she could not recall any 
one he had specially sii^^led out. However, Fal- 
con was so reserved and sensitive he would not 
show his feelings to othra^. In any case, the 
affair must have ended in disappointment, as he 
had not married. She bad often wondered why 
he had remained single; this m\ist be the reason. 
Poor Falcon, so he, too, had imdei^one this awful 
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Bcorching, and was evidently suffering still, or 
why had he s^hed? Yet, why had he spoken to 
her yesterday about Paradise and summer in the 
way he did? Why had he asked for her kisses? 
Why the bumii^ kiss on her fillers weeks ago? 
Why so many other things? 

She was deeply perplexed. 

Perhaps he was tryii^ to fill the aching void, 
trying to see if she could not bring him comfort 
and teach him to forget I There could be no other 
explanation of his conduct. 

Isma drew a gasping breath. The pain within 
almost strangled her. 

She got up and began to walk about among 
the palms; it was impossible to keep still. 

And he was her smnmer, her light, warmth, her 
life — everything! She could not do without him, 
she could not! She clasped her hands together 
in anguish. What was she to do? 

Her wonderful eyes looked suddenly blank with 
agony. Falcon lovii^ another woman — like that! 
She felt giddy and faint. 

She sank down on the seat in a heap, her face 
deathly white, her nostrils quiverii^. A half- 
stifled moan escaped her tremblii^ Ups. She 
could not bear this blinding pain — 

She looked up as one dazed and stimned. 

She was like the plains they had passed yester^ 
day, helpless and powerless, lyii^ passive and 
defenseless while the Flame God scorched her by 
his cauterizing power. 
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She groaned aloud and closed her e^es. 

"Love bleached — love bleached," she murmured 
under her breath in suffocating tonee. 

She bad admired the spiritual whiteness of the 
flats yesterday. Green fields had seemed ewthly 
and material in comparison with them. Falcon 
was right: the bleaching hurt, it was death-agony 
to have the green changed to white! 

Then she suddenly thought of Beatoice. That 
frail little woman had suffered — this; had even 
said she was glad the grief had come, for it had 
been the explosion to propel her spirit upward; 
that before it came her soul had lain on a dust- 
heap, but the dynamite of sorrow had shot her 
out of the dust. 

All at once Isma realized that her soul had also 
Iain in the dust. It had reared its head once or 
twice and looked up wonderingly, but had soon 
lain down ag^ and forgotten. However, was 
this splintering agony the explosion which would 
send her soul on its upward fl^bt? 

That night Isma went up to her favorite cliff. 

^e stood for some time gazing out to sea over 
the great espanse of soft, lilac-colored water, 
toward the misty, opal-tinted horizon. Ocean 
and sky seemed peculiarly blended into one. It 
looked as if the sky had descended and that the 
ocean was slowly rising out of itsdf, spiritualized 
into the unexplored dome of heaven. 

The giri watched absently. Then she turned a 
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little and glanced up the coast-line and caught 
Bight of the distant bluff with its tinted face and 
its half-blind eyes gazing out to sea. She remem- 
bered watcbit^ it some months ago. Had it 
been lying staring into space ever since? Why 
was it so preoccupied? Other headlands stood 
complacently absorbed in themselves. But this 
far-away block of stone had turned its back 
entu«Iy on earth and gazed beyond the coast-line 
and the heaving waves into the unfathomable 
spaces above. 

Isma looked toward it with deep^ intnest. 
Had that silent, rocky m(»aster found what it 
was seeking, what it had stared itself half blind to 
find, OT was it still pursuing its quest with un- 
daunted persistence? How bare, how imcom- 
promising it lookedl It seemed as if it had worn 
off every blade of grass, evety vestige of foliage, 
in its relentless search. 

Its crude barrenness suddenly fascinated her. 
She saw in it a resemblance to her own life. Had 
she not been stripped of everything that was dear 
to her, everything that could make her life glad 
and beautiful? She had possessed so much, but 
gradually everything had been torn from her till, 
naked and hsie, her soul stood ^one in a vast 
desolation. 

Would her spirit, too, learn to turn its back on 

earth and stand ever gazing into the spaces beyond 

the boundary-line of time? What would she find 

in these mighty spaces? 

as 
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What was the distant headland seeking? Or 
had it abeady obtained satisfaction? And was 
that the reason it coiild be so silent and unstirring, 
so oblivious to its own cruel nakedness, its austere 
isolation? 

Would such a satisfaction come to her if she 
gazed long enough in the same direction? Was 
life only one incessant fumbling for something 
beyond the border-land of earth and sky? What 
was this elufflve something which needed this 
terrible, concentrated seeking, this cruel stripping 
of earth glamours, before it could be found? It 
must be eomething colossal, something over- 
whelnungly satisfying, if it were worth the cruel 
rigors by which alone it could be obtained. 

Then suddenly she knew tiiat the great, majestic 
something hiding in the lofty spaces, who required 
this all-concentrating seeking, was the Infinite 
Himself. 

She had not thought much about Him before; 
she had taken Him for granted, as she had taken 
great abetract things for granted. But now He 
became a person, a living re^f^. Her spirit 
had all at once pressed upward, seen Him, f oimd 
HimI 

She knew now that, all unconsciously to her- 
self, she bad been gropii^ for Him all her life, 
that all souls fumble for Him even though they 
may not be aware of it; but that very few press 
up to Him imtil they had been bleached white 
by sorrow. 
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Now she knew He permeated all. His majesty 
hung hke a traUii^ robe illumining the throbbing 
atmosphere. He was everywhere. He was every- 
thii^. How d^ise she had been not to compre- 
hend Him before! 

As she looked into the stmmnering spaces it 
seemed all at once as if her soijI had become a 
filmy fragment of the luminous beauty above her 
and that it rose timidly, but eagerly, and touched 
the royal, majestic garments of the Infinite. And 
somehow she was aware that He felt her pressure 
and that for the rest of her life there would be 
some wonderful bond between them! He Would 
never forget the touch, and she could not; it had 
been like touching the mainspring of life, coming 
in contact with the Power Station of the universe, 
the gigantic Power House that set all the machin- 
ery of stars, moons, suns, and comets in motion 
and kept them ever supplied with the forces they 
needed for their braon-reeling circuits. She had 
touched That, and it was not a that; it was a 
Person, a Uving, vital, magnetic Being, approach- 
able, sensitive to touch, waiting for appeal, and 
eager to be sought! 

She stood transfixed with wonder and amaze- 
ment; so this was — GodI 

Why did not everybody talk about Him, rave 
about Him? Why had no one ever told her about 
HimI 

And it was posdble to lay a detaining hand 
(m tliis great, wonderful Beii^ and speak to 
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/ 
Bbn. Yes, pn^er was laying a detaining hand 
oa God and speaking to Him — she — ^knew it 
now I 

She lingered for some time on the cliff, then at 
last very reluotantly die turned to go. 
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1SMA. b^an to descend the headland; in her 
heart binned a great exaltation and in her eyee 
shone an infinite peace. A Bolemn, majestic twi- 
light crept up from the plain below, wrapping its 
dusky mantle about the far-away hills and the 
imposing cliffs. 

It was getting late; she began to huny down to 
the road which climbed from the flats orer the 
lower shoulder d the headland. 

As she was half-way down the steep slope she 
saw a tall figure coming up toward her. 

Could Falcon have returned earlier than he 
expected? He did not think he could reach home 
till midnight or the next morning. Her heart gave 
a joyous bound. But no, this was not her cousin's 
strong, broad-shouldered figure. 

All at once she stood still, for she had recognized 
the man — it was Lord Berriedale. 

For a moment a horrible fear smed her. The 
thought of the utter loneliness of tiie place, Falcon 
miles and miles away^ not a house in sight, her 
bome too far away for protection, no one able to 
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hear her call, made her waver in alarm. But she 
shook her fears from her. Why should she be 
afraid? Were not the spaces above her filled with 
the Infinite to Himself, the God she had just dis- 
covered? Nothing could harm her in His presence. 
Her lofty peace returned. 

The man had climbed rapidly and reached her 
now. 

"Good evening, Isma," he said, a little out of 
breath, and the girl noticed he looked strangely 
excited. "Isma," he continued, with curious 
agitation, "I have come to — take you — away." 

She glanced at him quickly. "Is Beatrice 
VCB'se?" she inquired, amdously. 

"No, she is not worse. But we are not gmng 
toThe— Bluff— " 

"Whatever do you mean?" the girl asked, per- 
pl^edly. 

"Why, just this, that I can't stand things as 
they are any longer and that I am going to — take 
you away.*' 

"Take me away?" she repeated, in uncom- 
prehending astonishm^it. 

"Yes, away from everything and everybody 
and have you all to myself," he said, witii feverish 
doggedness. 

"But you surely can't be in eameit — " 

"Of course I am. I have never been so much 
in earnest about anything." 

"But — but — " she still spoke with vague b^ 
wilderment. 
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"There are to be no more *buts'; the car 
13 here, our suit-cases in it. I have ordered 
rooms — " 

"Our suit-cases — ^mine?" Heroes had widened. 

"Yes. Everything is arranged. I went to your 
house first, you know, saw Miss Livingston, who 
directed me here. I told her Beatrice was much 
woiBC and that I am going to take you back with 
me and asked her to put you up a few things, and 
she packed your suit-case, and your coat and hat 
and everything are in the car." 

"Lord Berriedale, have you gone quite mad?" 
she exclaimed, regarding him in utter amazement. 

"Yes, I think I am mad, but it is all with love 
for you. I only know that I want you and that 
I am going to have you." 

Isma had turned very pale. She began to 
realize that the man before her was desperate. 
Whatever could she do with him? 

HowevOT, before she could reply, he continued, 
rapidly: "Isma, if you will only come with me I 
promise to make you happy! I know you are 
afraid of a conventional law which binds me at 
present to — another. But I tell you conven- 
tions are nothing; th^ are only like obstacles 
in a race made to be leaped over by those who 
have courage and dash enough to take them! 
And you need not fear the censure of the world. 
Society always applauds those who audaciously 
clear the barriers placed to scare away the feeble 
from their desired goal." 
261 
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"You are quite nustaken, Lord Berriedale. 
Couventiona are not like hurdles in a race; th^' 
are protecting fences, keeping people from slipping 
into horrible ditches." She Bpoke evenly and 
calmly. 

"JBren pitfalla may be safdy crossed. I wUl 
see that you do not get hurt. I swear itl We 
will soon be able to many and in a few years go 
home, and then everything will be all right." 

"I absolutely refuse to believe you can be seri- 
ous, that you really mean to insult me by making 
such an outrageous proposition [" Isma sudden^ 
seemed to have grown taller. 

"Of course I am serious — " 

"But even if you have forgottai about Beatrice, 
yoiu* wife and my friend, there is — ^my cousin." 

He laughed mirthlessly. "Now don't refer to 
tiiat eh^ engagement of yours. Good Lor' I 
Isma, what do you take me for? Do you think I 
am taken in by that hoaxt Why, any fool can 
see it is only a fake, one of your cousin's ingenious 
devices to shield you from — scandal." 

"You have no right to say that." 

He took a st^ near^ and looked her full in tiie 
face. "You know it is tiie truth. Now, Isma, 
can you give me your word of honor that you 
are really going to marry your cousin? Is your 
engagement a real (me, with kisses and hot 
embraces?" 

There was no sound in the dimness but ihe 
fluttei* of dusky wings and the de^ thud of waves 
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crashing against the rocks far below them on the 
seaward side of the cliff. 

"So he has not even kissed youl I knew it!" 

" I refuse to answer your impertiaent questions." 
"They are not impertinent. I have a right to 
find out; for if you are not another man's prop- 
erty, it is all the more reason why you should be 
mine." 

"Still, r do belong to my cousin, for I — love 
him." 

The man confronting her laughed ag^n. '*Do 
you really expect me to believe that, when you 
don't even aUow him to kiss you? No, Imuk, 
women do not treat xaea they love the way you 
treat him." 

"All tiie same, I am speaking the truth. I love 
him with all my heart." She made t^ie confes- 
sion with superb dignity. 

"But, lanm, I can teach you to forget him. 
If you are taken from him, you will in time love 
me. I can always make wfunen- love me, if I try." 

"You could never make me forget Wi, and I 
oould never love you in any case." 

"Isma, I can make you care. Only give me a 
chance. Come away with me where I can have 
you to myself — " 

"Please don't repeat that horrible insult." 

''And do you mean to say you blankly refuse 
to link your futiu% with mine?" 

"It is unnecessary to answer such a question. 
And now I really must go home." She made a 
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movemoit toward the road, but he Bt^ped in 
front of her and blocked the way. 

"You don't suppose I shall let you go, do you? 
After all this wuting and these weeks of torment 
I mean to have what I want now, and if I cannot 
have it with yoiir consent I must take it without. 
But, Isma" — he had spoken bruskly; now he 
added, in a softer tone — "I do not want to hurt 
you, do not want to use force." 

"Force? "she questioned, incredulously. "Now- 
adays a man caimot take a woman and run away 
with her against her will. It can't be done." 

"I did not mean that. There are other ways 
of gaining my end." 

What could he mean? Woidd he embrace 
and caress her as he had commenced to do on the 
night of the picnic? Her heart beat with suddoi 
alann; the thought of his touch was revolting. 
Still almost instantly she grew calm again. God 
was liiere, brooding over the earth. He would 
protect her. 

As there was no reply, her companion said, 
"Isma, don't drive me to ai^thing that might 
be — distasteful to you." 

"I don't understand you," she said, confident 
he was powerl^s to hurt her. 

"Thenlwillexphun. It comes to this. Imean 
to have you at any cost. If you will not do as I 
ask, I will keep you here all night, and when 
to-morrow comes— you will be glad enough to — 
comply with n^ terms." 
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She drew a hard breath. "Lord Berriedale, is 
it possible you can be such a fiend as to deliber- 
ately set about ruining my reputation? Haven't 
you hurt me enough already?" 

"I don't viarU to do it; that is just what I am 
tiying to make clear to you. But if you refuse 
11^ request — can't you understand there is nothing 
else for me to do? You see," he continued, 
"though that fool engagement of yours does not 
mean anything, it has annoyed me a good deal. 
I can't stand seeing you r^arded as another man's 
property. You have dangled that confounded 
cousin of yours before me too long, and now the 
engagement must come to an end." 

"But — I should not break off my engagement 
because of — that." 

"No, but he will." 

"No, he will not. He would believe me when 
I told him the truth," she cried, in panting ai^er. 

"What truth?" inquired her companion, with a 
leering smile. 

"That^that— " 

"My dear lema, when to-morrow comes you 
will not want to meet yoiu- cousin's searching 
eyes." 

She gasped in the dwkneas. "Have you be- 
come a demon as well as a maniac?" she asked, 
her eyes wide and dark with horror. 

"I may be both to-night; still I — love youl 
And lama," he went on, "if you want to know 
who loves you most you can find out now. After 
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to-Dight your cousin will never come near you 
^ain; he will not touch you or have anything 
more to do with you — that is the extent of his 
affectioni Now mine is differenti I would take 
you stained, smirched, any way, azQ^how, as loi^ 
as I had you. Your cousin will only take you 
if he can have flower, bloom, and all. I would 
rec«ve you even if all the bloom had been rubbed 
away. Still, of course — ^I would rather have you 
as you are — " 

While he was speaking she had crushed back 
her dread. She refused to believe that God could 
forsake her; her soul had pressed up toward Him, 
she had touched Him, He would not forget that 
touch I 

"But you cannot have — ^me at all." There was 
no fear in her voice; it was serene and unwavering. 

Lord Bemedale looked at her wonderingly. 
Was her courage unconquerable or did she fail to 
realize her inuninent danger? 

"What is to stop me? I am stronger than you." 

"God," she said, raising her face suddenly.' 
"Don't you believe in Him?" 

"God," he repeated, tak:en aback. "I dare say 
there is such a Being. I wouldn't refute the 
theory; but what has He got to do with it?" 

"He will tak:e care of me." 

"Do you think He has time to patrol these 
lonely shores looking after one woman? He is too 
much occupied with stars, suns, and millions of 
worlds." 
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"He is everywhere," she said, with qiiiet so- 
lemnity. "He is here filling these great spaces, 
bending over the worlds I have found that out 
to-ni^t. He is great enoi^ to look after every- 
body. He has fought even for (me woman who 
needs Him on these lonely shores." 

"Time will tell. However, I did not come here 
to talk theolc^ ; I have arrai^^ a far more inter- 
esting program." 

The dusk bad deepened; but even in the semi- 
darkness Isma looked beautiful. The suggestion 
of white skin, Sashes of luminous ^es, the slender 
lines of her fonn, the grace (d shoulders and hips, 
were made mystically alluring by tiie veiling 
shadows. 

"Great Csesarl you are lovelyl" the man cried, 
a wild gleam in his eyes. 

Then he made a movement as if he would have 
caught her to him, but she recoiled in horror, ber 
face blanched to a deathlike pallor. 

Was Lord Berriedale right? Had God no 
thou^t for one individual? Was He too much 
occupied with worids and stars to notice her piti- 
less phghtl 

She heard the gulping of the waves on the other 
Edde of the headland. It seemed as if they were 
trying to attract her attention, hoarsely calling 
her to them. 

If God would not protect ber, the sea might; 
in its cold arms she would be safe. Of course that 
would mean she could never see Falcon again, yet 
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if the Infinite did not send her help she would not 
be able to look into her cousin's clean, questionix^ 
gaze in any case. There was no alternative but — 
the wavee. 

She turned quickly and rushed up the steep 
dope that led to the cone-ehaped summit 

But her companion gueesed her intention. In 
a moment he was bedde her and laid hold of her 
ann. 

"Isma," he Bsid, in a voice H^a^ifirig a little, 
"you shall not do that, you shall noti Isma," he 
went on, facing her, "woidd you really rather be 
embraced l^ the cold waves of death than by — 
me?" 

For a moment her confidence had wavered, 
and in her desperation she would have thrown 
hersdf into the sea. Now her trust returned. 
God could not, would not leave her in the lurch. 
He must protect her I 

The man before her repeated his question. 

"A thousand times yes," she answered, with a 
coiurage and dignity he could not comprehend. 

"But you have no choice." He laughed, in an 
ugly, blood-curdling way. "To-night we shall 
see who is the Btxaaget, your^-God or the demon 
in me." 

In the dimness his eyes suddenly glittered upon 
her with ungoverned rage and something even 
more hideous. 

^le shuddered and drew back, but he sprang 
forward and clutched her to him. 
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She closed her eyes in terror and everything 
reeled into an agonized blackness. But instantly 
she pulled herself t(^ether. No, she must not 
faint, must not lose courage; even on the brink of 
ruin help would be s^it her; the man holding her 
in the strangling embrace would not be allowed 
to conquer. 

She op^ied her eyes and as she looked over his 
shoulder her attention was arrested by two points 
of light rushing madly across the plain. It was 
a motor, driven at a frenzied speed toward the 
cliff. 

Some human bdng was near, help was at hand! 
If only she could reach the road before the car 
passed the top of the track and turned down the 
other Edde of the headland I But how was she 
to get away from the iron grip which held her? 
^Another desperate pr^^r-rocket flashed bom 
her soul. 

In the struggle they had moved and Iiord 
Beniedale suddenly stumbled over a large stone. 
His hold Qu Isma relaxed for a second. She 
wrenched herself away. He fell heavily to the 
ground and she ran frantically toward the road. 

The car was mounting the steep ascent now. 
In a few minutes it would reach the summit of the 
hill; she rushed on faster. To call would be use- 
lees; no voice could be heard from a distance 
above the loud panting of the machine. She has^ 
tened her flyii^ ste;«. She must not stumble; 
if she fell — But no, she would not fall on the 
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rough, uneven slope — : He who was helping her 
would see to thati 

A few more steps and she had reached the road 
and stood, a white, ghostlike figure, a few yards 
in front of the rapidly approaching motor. 

There was a quick clapping on of brakes, the 
car stopped almost instantly, and a well-known 
form leaped from the driver's seat. 

It was FalconI She was safel 

She took a step forward, made a little appealing 
movement ; then his arms caught her and gathered 
her to him. 

"Oh, Falcon!" she moaned, piteously, the swift 
rdief and the sense of the awful horror she had 
been through wmgliTig in the cry. 

"Good Heavensl lama, whatever has hap- 
pened?" her cousin asked, in terrible agitation. 

But she did not reply. She stood leaning against 
him, her body shaking with long, sobbing breaths. 

"lama, what has hapi>ened? For God's sake, 
tell mel" he implored, with frantic concern.. "Is 
it — ^Berriedale again?" 

She shuddered and suddenly clung to Mm. . 

He breathed in a tense, jerky way as he drew 
her closer and aaked no more questions. 

They stood for some time in deep, a^tated 
silence, heart throbbing against heart, frenzied 
anxiety nungling with remembered terton and 
quiverii^ relief; a silence which held clii^iog 
arms, enfolding protection, a strength steadying 
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Then gradually into the stiUnees crept an 
exquisite peaoe. The girl's shuddering sobs abated. 
The ghastly horrors, the hideoiis scene on the 
cliff receded, and Isma was conscious only of the 
man who held her. She was resting against his 
breast and in his embrace was something stronger 
than protection. A great joy stole into her heart; 
her breathing became deep, even, calm. 

"Are you feeling better now?" asked Falcon, at 
length, bending over her. 

He felt the long ^gh of utter contentment that 
passed through her. 

"You are — too good to me. Falcon," she whis- 
pered, in a voice heavy with happiness. 
' "This has — comforted you?" 
. Something in his tone roused her. 

"Oh, Falcon, you know it," she breathed, trem- 
:ulously, dropping her head to his shoulder. 

His breast heaved aa he strained her to him. 

Her languorous serenity had gone. A wild joy 
rushed into her soul I He loved herl She knew 
it nowl' There was famine in his arms, an insa- 
tiable htmger. His touch reminded her of the 
drought-stricken pMns, his words about the pain 
of being scorched came back to her. He had been 
terribly scorched; she could feel how cruelly he 
had burned and suffered. The knowledge strangely 
racited her and set her aflame with a dee^>erate 
yearning to satisfy lus parched emotions. And 
with her longing to comfort him she became more 
acutely conscioira of his nearness; the delight of 
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lying pressed ag^nst his breast grew into an 
agonized sweetness almost too intense to be borne! 
The strength went out of her limbs, her whole 
body trembled with an ecstasy of weakness. 

"Good God! Isma, how shall I ever let you go!'*, 
he ejaculated, as he crushed her to him afresh. 

He had drawn her away from the glare of the 
motor-lamps and the soft darkness enveloped and 
isolated them. They stood panting, moved with 
an agitated rapture, conquered by their emotions, 
cemented together by an anguish of love. 

There were footsteps approaching, but in their 
ddirious obhvion they had not heard them. „ Now 
Lord Berriedale spoke close beside them. 

Dazed, they drew slowly apart. 

"Sorry — very sorry to— disturb you," he was 
saying, "but I am afr^d I must trouble you to 
drive me home, Folkestone." 

Instantly Isma and her lover became conscious 
of their surroundings. They were staQding on 
tiie cliff road beside the car. Their niinds b^aa 
to pick up the threads of the past. The horrible 
e]q>erience the girl had passed timiugh came back 
to her, only softened and robbed of its power to 
hurt her. 

Falcon remembered the long, hftr»«Hing day 
he had spent, the terrible speed at wtddh. he had 
traveled all those hot sun-scorched hours, beset 
by fear and awful foreboding that laged him eves 
at a mam frantic pace toward the giri who might 
need himi He had not stopped at bis own bame 
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on tiie way, but was rushing straight on to The 
Fahns when Isma's teiTor«tiicken fonn arrested 
him on the road. 

But he must r^ly to the man viho had just 
Efpoken. 

"I wonder you dare to come near me, Berrie- 
dale/' he said, tryii^ to control his anger. "Don't 
you know that I am tiie last man you should 
encounter just now?" 

"You are not a brute, Folkestone, and I am 
badly hurt — arm smashed, knee injured as well; 
can't posdbly dzive my car back, and I am alone 
to-ni^t." 

Isma came up to him quickly. "Lord BetrriO' 
dale, did you get hurt — ^when you — fell? " 

"No," he answered her, hastily, "not then, atHy 
as I was trying to reach the track I must have got 
out of my course a bit, for I stepped into lur and 
landed on some j^ged rocks — that did the damage." 

"Come here into the lamplight and let us see 
'what is the matter," said Captfun Folkestone, 
moving to the front of the motor. 

But the injured man refused. "No, thanks," 
he said, decidedly. "I am not going to hare Miss 
Folkestone harassed with that sight. However, 
if you will be kind enough to let me sit down and 
take me home at once I shall be grateful." 

Falcon opened the door of his motor and Lord 
Berriedale limped into the nearest seat, and th^ 
noticed his Idit band held the right arm bent 
against his chest. 
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Captain Folkestone started the engine quickly, 
Isma sat down beside him, and silently they stole 
down the steep descent. 

The girl looked into the soft d&rkness where the 
difFs stood out like phantom battlements against 
the dim summer-night sky. The air was warm 
and laden with languorous fragrance from the 
bush and the pxmgent odor from the sea. Far 
down in the swarthy gloom she could hear the 
passionate sighs of the waves as they cast them- 
selves against the rocks. 

As they approached The Palms, lama said, 
without looking at her cousin: "Falcon, will you 
let me come with you to The Bluff? I may be of 
some use and — I — " she added, in a lower voice — 
"I want to come." 

"No, not to-n^ht," he said, reluctantly. "You 
see, 1 may be very late getting back. I must get 
Berriedale to bed and wut till the doctor arrives. 
It would be too much for you ; you are tired — " 

"But you are tired, too, after that long, strenu- 
ous day. Please let me come," she urged, turning 
to him. 

"No, I mustn't be so selfish. You need a good 
sleep — " 

Th^ had reached the avenue. 

Falcon sprang out to help the girl to ^dght and 
walked over to the gate with her. There she 
stopped him, saying: "Now don't come any 
farther. I shall be all i^ht. Take him home 
quickly. He is in great pain." 
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"I think I bad better come up to the house with 
you." 

"No, no, please don't. G^t Lord Berriedale 
h(mie as soon as possible. He must be suffering 
dreadfully." 

She h^d out her hand to him as she said, ia 
moved tones: "Falcon, I can't express all I want 
to say to-night. I — " 

"Neither can I — just now." 

He pressed her hand in a deep, intimate way 
in the darkness and his touch was an embrace. 

"Good night," she whispered. 

"Good n^t," he said, stooping over her. 
"Isma, I am comii^ to j'Uu to-morrow for my 
summer and — ^my Paradise." 

Isma was still l^ the gate when the throb of the 
machine had died into silence. She stood riveted 
to the spot where her lover's hand had touched 
her and where he had bidden her the brief but 
significant good night. She felt dazed and numb, 
yet curiously alive. So much had happened since 
she left the palm avenue stone hours before. The 
night had been crowded with events. First, there 
had been the exalted experience on the cliff — the 
never-to-be-forgotten finding of Godl The head- 
land had been a lofty temple, a sacred Bethel 
where the spaces had revealed to her the prraence 
of the Infinite. 

Then had come the horror of h^ encounter 

with Lord Berriedale. She shivered again as she 

thought of it. But the fearful wrestlii^ with evil 
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hsd f^ven her new confidence in God. He had 
not forsakcm her. He had sent Falcon to rescue 
hw, save her I Her eyfe suddenly shone in the 
darkness. This beautiful, dreadful evening had 
also brought her the revelation of her cousin's love. 
Her breathing fluttered and one hand vent up 
as if to steady her throbbing heart. The thought 
of their time together on the road ov^*whelined 
and bewildered her. 

Above her the palm leaves murmured drowsily 
and at intervals she heard the dull crash of deepy 
waves as they tumbled headlong and confiised 
on the dreaming sand. 

The gill also began to feel oddly confused. She 
tried to think clearly, but could not. Everything 
had all at once becOTne blurred and imreal,- noth- 
ing was real any more except the burning press- 
ure of Falcon's arms and — her great trust in the 
Infinite. 

She made her way sloi^ toward the house. 
She was very tired. She must go to bed, sleep 
long, and dream of her lover's embraces and the 
watching, caring — God. 
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IT was nine o'clock. The eon streamed into 
Isma's room, but the girl was still fast asleep, 
her loi% hair billowing like a cloud of flaxen gold 
around her. 

Mies Livingston opened the door gently and 
entered the room with a breakfast tray. 

"Still asleep, Baby?" she said, softly moving 
nearer the bed and gazing fnth admiring devotion 
on the fresh, luxuriant beauty of the sleQ>er. 

"I brought your breakfast up, deary," she asid, 
a little louder, placing the tray on a small table 
near the bed, and as the ffrl stirred and opened 
her long-fringed eyeUds, heavy with sleep, she 
continued, "so you came back, after all, last night. 
Minnie heard you come in. Here is a letter for 
you," she added, as Isma, now awake, held out 
gleaming white arms for her morning embrace. 

"You had better read the note, dearest. It 
came from The BluS Just now and the man — " 

Her companion sat up, tore open the envelop, 
and read its contents hiuriedly. As she read the 
rich blo(mi faded a little from her cheeks. 
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"Lord Beniedale had an accident on the clifiF 
last night," Isma ^cplained to the elder woman 
when she had put down the note. "He stepped 
mto one of those deep, rocky hollows and was 
very much hurt. Falcon drove hun home. Bear 
trice says his right arm is badly fractured, a nerve 
is injured, and the doctor doesn't think he will 
ever get the use of his arm again. Also one knee 
is sprained. Of course Beatrice is dreadfully 
upset. I must get up and go to her immediately. 
' I won't wait for breakfast." 

"You needn't huny so much as tiiat. The 
chaufiFeur has to find Lord Berriedale's car. It 
appears he left it somewhere up on the cliff 
road last night. That will take a Uttle while, so 
you will have plenty of time for breakfast. By 
the way, I thought Falcon had gone up north. 
How did he happen to be in this neighborhood, 
too?" 

"He must have hurried terribly to get back so 
early—" 

"I suppose he came to look after you. Isma, I 
wonder do you half appreciate his wcmderf ul care 
<rf you? It is really marvelous the way he watches 
over you. I have never seen sudi devotioni 
And you are so horribly cruel to him. Fancy, all 
the time you have been ei^;f%ed you have not 
given him one single evening. It is a wonder he 
puts up with it!" 

The girl laughed happily. "Are you g<nng to 
lecture me on that subject, tool But there is no 
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need nov, I assure you. For the future I am not 
gdng to n^lect him, I promise you!" 

When IsDoa was ready to stut she said to Miss 
livingstcna: "If Falcon comes over this morning, 
please explain that Beatrice sent for me, and ask 
him to come back this afternoon. I shall be 
home by three o'clock; but tell him I don't want 
him to come to The Bluff for me. I want to see 
him here." 

lAdy Berriedale waa lying on a couch in the 
suimy morning-room when Miss Folkestone ar^ 
rived. She stretched her hand out to the girl and 
said, in a choked little voice: "You are a dear to 
come. I want you specially to-day, fffl* you will 
be able to — oomfort Neville. I — cannot." 

Isma bent and Idssed tibie tremulous lips. 
"Beatrice dear, don't say such things. Of course 
you can comfort — ^him." 

The frail, agitated woman took the ^I's cool 
hands between her own feverish ones and pressed 
them Bolenmly. "Isma, you don't know what it 
means to see tiie man I worship Buffering as Neville 
is suffering and being unable to make things easier 
for himi You can have no idea what it is like to 
Btand aside helpless and inert— lie in here because 
I am not wanted — there." She made a pathetic 
little gesture in the direction of her husband's 
room. Then fdl at once she tinned her large, 
bumii^ eyes on her companion. "But you can 
aootiie him, you can comfort him." She waved 
the girl's attonpt at protest impatientiy aade. 

19 27S 
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"No, Isma, it is no use bolstering me up with 
false hope. I have had my eyes opened. Neville 
t(^d m&— this moming" — she lowered her eyes 
and the flush in her cheeks deepened — "what h&— 
meant to — do — . AIL Only, lama" — she glanced 
up imploringly — "don't judge him too harshly. 
Ronember he was desperate, be«de himself, mad 
with loDf^ng and love! Life had become unbear- 
able without you. Can't you understand? But 
he does love you, he does — ^in the same hot, iror 
petuouB way that I — ^love him." She stopped 
suddenly, choking, then, making a great effort to 
control her voice, she continued, "Isma, do you 
leally — love your cousia, for — ^if you don't — " 

The girl started. "You know I do, Beatrice." 

"You have said so, but you have not acted like 
it, and l^t made me think that if, after all — you 
didn't — care for him, there might be — ^h{^ for — 
Neville — ^later," she finished with supreme courage. 

" Beatrice, how can you — suggest such a thing? " 
cried the giri, her eyes wide with piun. "It is too 
terrible 1 Besides, I swear to you I love Falcon. 
There was a misunderstanding between us, but it 
has been cleared away now — " 

"Ah, I see. I am glad for your sake. Still — 
how I wish it might have been — otherwise for — 
Neville." 

"Beatrice, you surely can't wish that!" Isma 
exclaimed, imuttorably touched by the depths of 
her friend's selfless devotion. 

"I do wish it, Isma; I mean.it I shoidd feel 
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happier when I— go if only you mjlj^t have — 
cared for him." 

Great tears sprang into the golden-^ray eyes 
and splashed down the girl's softly curving cheeks. 

"Beatrice," she whispered, "I can't bear it — ^I 
can'tl" 

"You see, I love him — and you," Bwd her com- 
panion, simply. 

After a sad, tremulous pause Lady Berriedale 
continued: "Isma, will you go to him now? He 
— needs you." 

Miss FoUcestone drew back quickly. "Not 
that, Beatrice — not thatl" she pleaded, in alarm. 

"Yes," persisted the woman on liie couch, 
eagerly. "I want you to do it, Isma. Do it for 
my sake if you will not do it for — his." 

"Oh no, Beatrice, don't ask that," she replied, 
still struggling against the inevitable. 

"Now, Isma, be kind. You will have so much 
happiness in the future, can't you at least spare 
him a little sympathy? " 

Her companion saw it was usdess to tiy to 
escape the ordeal. "Very well, if you insist on it, 
I will go, but only if you come mtb me." 

The invalid rose from among the cushions and, 
leaning on the arm of her tall, strong friend, they 
walked together to the injiired man's apartment. 

On the threshold Lady Berriedale stood still 
and sfud, "lama has come to see you, Neville"; 
then she pushed the girl gently into the room and 
closed the door behind her. 
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Lord Berriedale lay white and large-eyed among 
a pile of elaborate pillows, his damaged arm, ban- 
daged and in splintB, resting stiffly on the coverlet. 
His face was drawn and its pallor accentuated by 
his black eyes and his pale-blue silk sleeping-suit. 

A light flittered over bis features as Isma came 
toward him. The color bad died out of her cheeks, 
but her face looked peculiarly calm. 

The man on the bed moved his left hand as if 
he would have held it out to h^, then suddenly 
checked himself. 

"I suppose you would rather not shake hands," 
he said, a little awkwardly. 

"It is hardly necessary," replied his visitor, in a 
voice that harmcHiized with tiie serenity of her 
expression. 

He gazed at her with questioning scrutiny. **I 
wonder why you have come?" he reflected, aloud. 

"Because Beatrice wished it and because you 
are in — ^pain." 

He laughed in a hollow, mocking way. "And 
so you are sorry for me because. of — this." He 
pointed scomfi^ly to the bandaged arm. "A 
slight hurt like that will rouse your pity, but when 
I am racked body and soul in the inferno itself 
you pass me by unmoved!" He tried to rase 
himself, draggii^ at the injured arm in his e£F<nrt 
to reach out and draw a chair nearer the bed. 

"Don't — ^please don't move," said Isma, hastily, 
moving the chiur closer and sittmg down bedde 
hinL 
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"What does it matter about these wretched 
limbel" He latighed again. "The pain in them 
is a mere pin-prick, a pleasure, a delight, com- 
pared to — tine other! " 

"Please don't refer to that," replied the ghi, 
looking away. 

"I thoi^t you had come to give me a litUe — 
sympathy!" 

"So I have." 

"Then give it to me about the thing I need it 
most." 

The fierce appeal in his voice made her glance 
at him. He looked haggard and his eyes seemed 
strangely glazed. 

Miss Folkestone sighed suddenly. 

"Isma," he b^an, regarding her intently, "are 
you — sorry at last?" 

"I am," she replied, steadily. 

"You don't— hate me qmte as much as — 
usual?" 

"I ^ould never have hated you at all if — " 
She ceased speaking and looked down at her hands 
moving restlessly in her lap. 

"I have been a consununate asst I might have 
known you were not won the way I have always 
tried to — gain you," he said, bitterly. "Your 
cousin was wiser than I, after all. L^t night I 
thought him a perfect fool for not TnaVing better 
use of his opportunities; but I see now he knew 
what he was about; he could wait, and that is 
where I have f uled I " 
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"Is that the — mdy thing you have — found out?" 
Her clear eyee looked queetioniogly into his. 

"Ko," he replied, a faint color creeping into his 
pallid face, "I have been more than a — ^fool — ^I 
have been — " 

She stopped him with a gesture. "You need 
not say it." 

"Isioa," he said, after a silence, "I should like to 
ask you to — ^foi^ve me; but I suppose that is too 
mudi to e^>ect — " 

She did not reply at once, so he continued: "I 
meant to — Well, you know what I — intended 
last night — ^but please remember that I was mad- 
dened with longing for you. I couldn't endure 
the talk of your marrying your cousin, couldn't 
tolerate seeing him near you — though he had little 
enough for an engaged man, Heaven knows! But 
you made it all up to him last night, didn't you! 
Can you imagine what it meant to me to see you 
together — ^like that! The sight has been with me 
ever since. I can't forget it; it has been burned 
into the veay tissues of my brain! Isma, I am 
beii^ punished — fearfully punished — " 

"I am so — ^very sorry," miumured his com- 
panion, confused and troubled. 

But the man did not seem to hear her. 

"I wonder," he reflected, aloud, "how muiy 
men you have driven to distraction." 

"Lord Berriedale, I have not come to discuss 
these things with you," she said, with gentle 
firmness. 
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Again he did not heed her. "Isma, why don't 
you understand? Why have you no sympathy 
with the poor devils you are sending — to helll" 

The girl shivered. "How can you say that to 
me I I have never given men any — encourage- 
ment 1" 

"I know it. It is not your fault, of course. It 
is your magnetic, extravagant womanhood, your 
bewildering loveliness, which does the damage I 
You are no coquette; no one knows this better 
than I. You are the ptu«st, the most noble woman 
I have ever come across; still, you draw us to our 
destruction all the same. Your personaUty is like 
champagne that goes to the head — " 

"Lord Berriedale, please don't talk like that or 
I shall have to leave you. You mentioned beauty 
of charactCT. Why are you so blind? Why can't 
you see that the most beautiful, most selfHsacii- 
ficing woman who ever lived is the one linked to 
your life? She is the personification of setSessness 
and goodneest If you had heard what she said to 
me this momii^, I think it would have touched 
even your heart and made you rejoice that you 
had been given such a wifel" 

The man beside her sighed deeply. "Beatrice 
is good," he assented, "and if I had only been her 
brother — But her husband — " A shudder passed 
through his frame. "Isma, you can't know what 
it means to be — that to a woman you feel toward 
as a — sister, while your whole vitalized manhood 
clamors foi^-eome one else! Isma, it is— tell — 
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hdU" He reiterated the Ust word in a voice 
which made tiie listening ^I turn cold. She 
thought all at once what it would mean to sur- 
render her womanhood to any one but Falcon. 
It would be ghastlyt So the man bedde her had 
Buffered like thati 

Instantly she stretched out her hand to him 
and he clasped it eageriy. "Isma, do you under- 
stand — at last?" 

"I think Bo," she replied, very softly. 

Lord Berriedale released her hand and took a 
I)ocketbook from under his pillow, opened it, and 
took out a few loose papers on which were written 
some vra^es. 

"This is a Danish poem," he said, Tm.TirliTig hw 
the sheets. "A friend of mine translated it and 
gave me a copy. The translation is a very rough 
one, but the meaniog is clear. Read it and you 
may understand a Uttie more fully what I have 
be^ throi^." 

Isma read: 

GRTTCIFIED 

As I looked over the earth 
I saw cross beside cron. 
I saw them raised, 
I heard tixm fall; 
Bloodsbuned were they alL 
CroBsee ior the living 
I saw they were. 
Cnidfied they hung, 
Pair bends pair. 
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Strai^ moana r&og into the air. 

Sobbing tbrar torment by day and night. 

Crudfied they hung 

To the some brutal wood, 

Man to woman. 

Soul to soull 

Not wedded by heart-bonds, 

Not tied by love's rapture, 

Condemned to Buffer lifelong yean, 

Bleeding together, hand by handl 

Blanched they hung on the M-mft ghastly tree 

Hand to hand, 

Foot to foot, 

Enee to knee. 

Who suffered most 

God alone knewl 

If one hand is clenched in rebellious revolt, 

And the pur struggle who are tied together. 

The nailB cut deeper into the wound — ! 

The fleeh mufit be ripped 

If one will be freed. 

And yet forever the scar will buml 

Man and woman. 

You mutt learn 

Those ntula will hold 

Till life shall end I 

Never agun the gap will heal, 
Never will close tiie bleeding wounds. 
Even after days and years. 
The torment you shared, 
The blood ye bled 
At the same moment, 
Will bind you together 
1111 the slumbers cd deathi 
387 
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Once bound, ye hug 
HopelGHly chained 
Fcxit to foot, 
Hftod to liaad, 
Be&ring thg nall-printB 
Till life's HnTomn end — ' 
Crudfiedl Cmcifiedl 
To the same fatal wood 
Mas to wcanaa. 
Soul to floull 

For a long time she did not raise her eyes from 
the paper, but when at last she looked up tears 
glistened in her lashes and her lips trembled. 
"Is it like that?" she breathed, a sob in her voice. 

"Yes," he mtumured, an odd glassinees in his 
gaze. 

Imptilsively the giri bent over him. "I forgive 
you — ^now," die whispered. 

"Because you have seen — the cross?'*, 

"Yes," she faltered. 

Lord Berriedale looked out of one of the windows 
at the stining, sunlit ocean, and the curious fixed- 
ness in his glance made Isma tiunk suddenly 
of the bare cliff she had watched the night before, 
gazing abstractedly out to sea. 

"Lord Berriedale," she said, softly, "perbape it 
is only from the cross that we leam to look beyond 
the scenes of earth — ■" 

"Yea, perhaps so. But iriiat do we find- 
there?" he asked, almost wearily. 

A very bright color leaped into the ^I's face and 
she dropped her eyes for a m<mient in rev^ent 
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ahyness. Then she lifted them suddenly and 
said, in a low, clear voice, "There we find— God." 

The man turned to her. "And — God protected 
you, after all — ^last night. He did not ful you and 
— ^He was stronger than the demon in me. Isn't 
it strange," he continued, looking down on his 
bandaged limb, "that the aim which held you so 
cruelly will never be of — use to me— again." 

She gazed at him with dazzling tenderness. 

"I am Sony — bo very grieved. Still — ^periiapB 
from your cross you, too, will find — the Infinite." 

He shaded his eyes with his hand, and they were 
both silent for some minutes. 

"Perhaps," he murmured, at last. 

Then witii another gentle pressure on his fingers 
Isma stde softly out of the room. 
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WHEN lama left Lord Beniedale's room ehe 
walked out on the balcony and stood look- 
ing over the vast country that stretched beyond 
the garden and avenue. 

She wanted to be alone and have time to think. 
Her whole being was in a turmoil. She felt as if 
she had been standing at the foot of a cross and 
witnessed a terrible crucifixion. The man she 
had just left was hai^ng on the cruel wood; she 
had never resized his suffering before. Now her 
heart went out to him in burning pity. He had 
sinned, dnned hideously; he had made desperate 
attempts to tear away from the nails which held' 
him; but each effort had only torn at the wounds 
and increased his pain. 

And Beatrice? She was on the same cross, 
enduring fresh lacerations each time her husband 
tried to break away. 

^ma sat down in one of the low balcony chairs. 

Ilie world was full of crosses; she could see 
them now. It seemed as if it held nothing but 
those instruments of torture — a whc^ vast globe 
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full of them! Cross bedde cross, rearing up their 
naked, cruet forms, as desolate sentinels on gravesi 
The earth had been changed into a great cemetery 
— ^not a calm resting-place for the dead, but a 
graveyard for the living. This acre of the dead 
held alive men and women, who could moan, weep, 
laugh harsh, bitter laughter, abuse one another, 
tear at one another's wounds, men and women 
who bled, who made themselves and one aoo^er 
bleedl 

Isma pressed h^ hands, tightly against her 
ej^es. So this ghastly thing was — ^Ufe! 

Presently her hands dropped from her face 
and she looked into the cloudless blue spaces arch- 
ing high above the endless sun-bleached plains. 

For some time she sat motionless, gazing into 
the immei^e blueness. Out there was the Infinite 
and peace. But if He wore all-powerful, living 
Himself in the region (^ calm, why did He allow 
this agonized suffering on the earth? Could He 
not bring peace there also? He had made the 
earth beautiful, ravishingly lovely! It was a vast, 
enchanting paradise ablaze with dowers, alive with 
chirping birds, humming with insects, shimmering 
with white, radiant sunlight. Why had this place 
of wonderful beauty been turned into a graveyard? 
Why— why? 

llien suddenly as she glanced dreamily about 
her the bare, ugly crosses seemed to change. They 
were no longer instruments of torture, hewn to- 
gether to rack their xmfortunate victims. They 
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had all at once become pillars which r^sed those 
who hung on them above the earth, so that they 
might have a clear vision of the Infinite who was 
trying to draw thdx attention to Himself. 

The girl closed her eyee. Understanding had 
suddenly come to her. 

"So here you are, Ismal I did not know you 
had left Neville. How is he? Were you able to 
c<mifort him?" adued Lady Besriedale, who had 
just crane out on to the balcony. 

"I don't know about that, but don't worry over 
him, Beatrice. All will come right. He is fight- 
ing through." 

A great tenderness wdled up in Isma's heart 
for the friend who loved so desperately, so self- 
leealy, the man chained to her who had failed to 
satisfy her burning passion. 

"Beatrice," said the girl, taking the hot, rest- 
less hands, "I do feel all is going to come i^t 
between you — " 

"How can you say tiiat when you know every- 
thing as you do?" There was deep reproach in 
the raeping voice. 

"I can't explain, Beatrice, but I feel it. It 
came to me quite suddenly just now." 

"That all will come right?" 

"Yes." 

Lady Berried^ sighed. "Idon'tseehowitcan." 

"No,youmaynotseethat; still, it will." .There 
was conviction in the words. 

"Do you really think he will eveiv-4ove me?" 
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"Yea," Isma replied, with a far-away look in 
her eyes. Apparently she was gazing at some- 
thing so distajit that it was b^x>n<i the scene 
spreading before her. 

"Isma," said her friend, with awe in her vmce, 
"you are not thinking of — earth." 

"No, I was thinking of a beautiful experience 
I had early last evening," and she told her e^er 
listener about the staring bluff and the discovery 
she had made on the headland. "And do you 
know, Beatrice," she continued, a flush in her 
cheeks and warmth in her voice, "that it has 
made everytiiing diflEerent. (^ the way here this 
morning, as I looked at the sea, the coast-line, 
the breakers, the flowers, the hills, the clouds, it 
came to me that all the color, the exquisite out- 
line of form, the grace, the radiance, were merely 
the shadow of His wonderful personality; that 
the tender loveliness here was only God's shadow 
cast on the earth to remind us of Him and His 
gorgeous beauty." 

"Isma, how glorlousi How I wish I had 
thoughts about God like thati Still," she con- 
tdnued, perplexity coming in her voice once more, 
"I don't see the connection between that and 
Neville lovii^ me again." 

"Why, don't you see when He is so close, when 
He has power to do everythii^. He can put things 
right for you? There was a terrible misunder- 
standing between Falcon and myself, but He put 
it right last night." 
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" I am truly glad to hear that, but— I have only 
such a little time— left." The big black eyes 
glistened with a dewy brilliance. 

"Life for all of us is only brief. We are like 
birds that come here for the summer, build nests, 
and then m^rate to another shore." 

Her companion shivered. "Isma — the migrat- 
ing is so — terrible — the flight over the fathomless 
ocean with its RTigiilfiTig water awfull" She 
trembled again. "If only, like the birds, we 
might m^rate in flocks, have warm companion- 
ship, familiar forms taking the ioumey with us — 
But for one soUtary little bird to start alone across 
those heaving watCTS — " 

There wen footst^K in the ball. Now Rex 
appeared in the doorway. "Captain Folkestone 
is at the 'phone and wants to speak to you," he 
said, addres^ng Isma. 

The girl rose. The thought of Falcon suddenly 
overwhelmed her; she had been living in the soi^ 
rows of others. Now her own happiness returned 
to her with the suddenness of a dehcious shock. 

She hurried down-stairs, picked up the receiver 
and said a very breathless "Hullol" into the 
instrument. 

"Is that you, Isma?" came Falcon's low, pleas- 
ant voice in her ear. 

"Yes," she answered, her heart beating so 
rapidly she could scarcely speak. 

"How are you — terribly knocked up to-day?" 
There was keen anxiety in the words. 
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"No, Bplendid, thank youl" ahe assured him, 
vith a sudden nuliance in her tones. His tender 
concern had steadied her and brought her an 
exubonnt joy. 

"That sounded finel I was so afraid you would 
be tared out," 

"Not at all; but— did you go over to The Palms 

tiliiw mft ming ? " 

"Of couTBe. Do you think I could wut till 
this afternoon?" 

Her hapi^ laugh rippled into the 'phone. "How 
nice of you!" 

"I should have come to The Bluff after you if it 
hadn't been for yoiu- message telling me to w^t. 
I really came to carry you off for the day. I 
wanted to take you a few miles up the coast and 
make you rest on the sands all day and — ^phqr 
with me." 

"That woidd have been — lovelyl I am so 
sorry I have misBcd it; but there is still — to- 
morrow." 

" I have other plans for that." 

"Really? What are they?" 

"I can't eq>lain just now — ^I will tell you this 
aftrauoon." 

"Is it something — ^nice?" 

"Yes, heavenlyl" 

"Then I am longing to hear it." 

"You sha'n't wait a moment longer than I 
can helpt But I mustn't keep you standing any 
longer. Youwon'tbelatethisaftemoon,wilIyou?" 
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>,. ■ * 

"No, of course not" 

"AlasI I must say good-by till then," he BBld> 
reluotaatly. 

"Never mind, time will soon pass and this after* 
noon will come — "• 

"This morning seems to be the longest I have 
ever spent — but I suppose tkne o'clock is bound 
to come round some time." 

"Yes — ^it won't be long now — so good-by." 

"Good-by till — summw," 
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■rmSTLB-DOWN 

CAPTAIN FOLKESTONE had just finished 
speaking to lama on the 'phone and had gone 
into Ma sitting-room and stood by the mantel- 
piece looking at a large bowl of anlphiuHiolored 
loses; his cheeks were flushed and in his eyes 
was still the strong light his talk with the girl had 
broi^t there. 

The room was very charming with its high- 
paneled wainstJoting of blackwood, its dark-brown 
Sdt carpet strewn with golden-brown rugs, its 
handsome blackwood furniture and long tusser 
curtiuns that hung in graceful folds by the large 
open windows through which the warm summer 
air, heavily perfumed by flowers, came softly 
into the room. 

An excited bee shot in from the garden and 
darted noisily about the room. 

Falcon watched it with detached interest. 
The bee made a sudden exit just as his attention 
vaa arrested by the biizzing of a motor. 

Me glanced out into the riot of sunshine and 
flowers, in the direction where the long drive 
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lined with flame-trees opened into the garden, 
and saw a car mRking its way ra|adly toward the 
hoi^e. 

He started a little; it was Lord Berriedale's big 
motor. It took the turning to the front door 
wil^ an elegant swing and stopped abruptly. 

The chauffeur opened the door and a small, 
closely veiled woman got out — ^it was Miss Brent- 
ford. 

If Captain Folkestone was smprised, his face 
did not betray his fedii^ when presently the 
visitor was shown into the room and he greeted 
her in his usual courteous manner, which held 
graceful ease as well as a touch of formality. 

"How veiy delightful of you to come and see 
me, Miss Brentford!" he said, taking her prof- 
fered hand. "This is an unexpected pleasure." 

The girl had thrown back her veil. "What a 
delightful roomi" she exclaimed, looldng round 
the stmlit, luxurioiis apartment with its valuable 
paintings, munerous books, fine bronze statues, 
and Persian rugs with their long silk fringes. 

Captain Folkestone drew forward a low easy- 
cluur and asked his guest to be seated. 

Rita sank down among a profusion of yellow 
cushions, allowing herself a few minutes' pleasant 
talk with her handscnne host before disclosing the 
real bbject of her visit, which she knew would be 
distasteful to him. 

For some time they chatted in their usual 
fri^dly way; then Miss Br^tford cai^t s^t 
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of a clock on the mantelpiece and saw it was 
getting dangerously near Ixmch-time. She sat 
up with a jerk and her face looked all at once per- 
turbed as she said: 

"I suppose you are rather surprised I should 
come to you like this?" 

"Not at all. It is the most natural thing for 
my friends to come to see me and they are always 
welcome here," he assured her, graciously. 

"It is very nice of you to be so cordial. How- 
ever, I wouldn't have come — ^unasked — ^unless 
there had been — serious issues at stake," she 
ventured, heading in the direction of her goal. 

C^tfun Folkestone smiled in his disarming way. 

"Serious issues! Why, that sounds quite for- 
midable, and fonnidable things are not for the 
summer. If I were you I wouldn't worry about 
them on a day like this. Come out in the garden 
and let me show you my flowers; that is far more 
^propriate in this splendid weather." 

"No, thank you, I would rather stay indoors; 
the sun is very warm." 

"I am sure the drive must have been hot. Let 
me get you an iced drink." 

"Thank you, I don't want anyUiing like that. 
I only want to talk to you." 

"lliatis very charming of you; but let us leave 
serious things alone; they are only meant for dull 
climates and — winter." 

"But this one cannot wait.- When winter 
OOTnes it might be too late — " 
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" It is always wise to wait with formidable things 
till it is too late," her companion observed, 
pleasantly. 

"Now you are talking nonsense and you ought 
to be sCTious," the girl replied, a little petulantly. 

"My dear Miss Rita, Z always find it such a 
good plan never to be what I ought to be," he 
laughed. 

"That is most tiresome of you." 

"Not at all. It is the people who are what they 
should be who are tiresome, for they have the 
annoying habit of expecting every one else to 
come up to their own immaculate perfection, and 
that is horribly aggravating of them I And, by 
the way, talking nonsense is most sensible, for 
then people do not believe you mean what you 
say." 

"Is that an advantage?" 

"Certainly, for no one will stop to contradict 
you or argue with you, then." 

Miss Brentford looked toward the clock again. 
She moved uneasily. Too much time was b^ng 
wasted before she disclosed her errand. 

"Captain Folkestone," she said, a little ner- 
vously, for it was very diEBcuIt to screw herself 
up to the point of attack when confronted by those 
smiling, dominating eyes, "I have come to speak 
to you on a very ddicate matter this momii^, 
and I do hope — you will not be offended with 
me — " 

The man before her laughed genially.^'I taa 
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never offended at ~ anything people say to me. 
Wliy Bhould I be? Words are only like thistle- 
down, and no one in their right mind will take 
thistle-down seriously. One only brushes it away 
and — foists." 

"Still, if a frigid came to warn you about 
some — awful danger — " said the girl, making a 
violent pltmge toward her object. 

"No friend evea* comee to warn one; only 
enemies do that." 

"I cannot agree with you there. If you were 
on the point of making some terrible mistake, 
undoubtedly it would be your- friend's duty to 
try and prevent it — " 

"My dear Miss Brentford, you surely wouldn't 
be cnKX enough to prevent aiqr one from making a 
mistake, would you? Why, the only enjoyable 
tiling in life is TnftT"Ti E mistakes." 

"And the consequences?" inquired his C(mi- 
panion as one who had scored a point. 

The Guardsman shrugged easily. "One is far 
too busy making other mistakes to bother about 
them." 

It was just dawning on the girl that her host 
was deliberately keeping her from accomplishing 
her plan, and a hot anger leaped up in her toward 
tiie woman who was so saored to him that he 
courteously yet decidedly made it clear he refused 
to discuss her. 

She drew herself up and her dark eyes flashed 
as she said, "Captain Folkestone, I believe you 
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know what I hare come to say this momii^ and 
you are tiyii^ to keep me from saying it." 

"In that case I suppose you will see tiiat it is 
quite superfluous to — say it." His quiet, agree- 
able tones held an underlying ^nificance. 

"No, indeed, for what I have to — tell you would 
open your eyes — " 

"Open my eyesi Whoever wMits his eyes 
open! Why, tiie reason the world is so interesting 
and people so fascinating is because one always 
looks at tliem with one's eyes shut." 

"But if you marry with your ^es closed you 
will marry the wrong woman," she retorted, mak- 
ing a desperate attempt to break through his 
wordy entanglementa. 

He laughed with unruffled serenity. 

"And what man wants to marry the right 
woman? It is far more amusing and entertaining 
to marry — ^the wrong one." 

There was a knock at the door and a servant 
announced that luncheon was ready. 

"Of course you will take pity on my lonelinesa 
and have lunch with me?" said Captain Folke- 
stone, hospitably. 

The girl stood for a moment, pale, irresolute 
her face workii^, her hands moving nervously. 
She had been defeated, hopelessly d^eated, and 
now there was nothing for her to do but to make 
as dignified a retreat as possible. 

"No, thank you, the car has to be back in time 
to — ^take — your cousin home at two o'clock. It 
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appears she has a very important engagement 
early this aftaiioon. The other motor has gone 
to town, BO I mtist hurry back." 

Her host saw her to the car, shook hands elab- 
orately, and then the girl was whirled hastily 
away from the flow^-laden guxlen that gleamed 
in the midday sunlight as if it had been strewn 
with gorgeous jewels. 

However, Rita did not notice the flowers. She 
leaned back in the mauve-colored, well-padded 
seat, feeling suddenly weak with impot^it rage. 
She had been beaten, horribly beaten. The 
soldier had rendered her utterly powerleesi It 
had cost h^ a good deal to make this attempt 
to save him from a disastrous fate; but her en- 
deavor had been a failure, her purpose thwarted, ' 
and her thrust foiled. In fact, she had not even 
been permitted to strike; her smilii^ host had 
politely but uncompromikin^y taken her weapon 
from her before she could use it. 

She recogmzed her complete helplessness as 
she sped homeward under the glittering flame- 
trera. "Why had she beesa so inefFectual? How 
was it her words never carried weight? No one 
took any notice of her opimon; she could not 
influence anybody, not even her sister. Why 
was it — why? But everybody listened to Miss 
Folkestone. She could sway sil the people aroimd 
her. Was this merely because of her beauty? 
Ah, that fatal fairness t It seemed to the girl 
like a dreadful juggernaut crunching its way 
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^reIeDtteB8ly''over' all her plana and defflres. If 
only she could see that vivid, colorous blondnees 
lying cold and inert, deprived of its riotous 
Ivitality in tiie narrow bed of the deadi Then 
alone she would be safe and able to have her wayt 
A hard glint .came into the black eyes burning 
behind the closely drawn veil as she looked uu- 
seeingly into the eSuIgent sunlight. 
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I did not know, when first I took your hand, 
And felt & thrill I could not undenitand. 
How you would turn my worid to wonderlaad^ 
I did not knowl 

1SMA stood by the mirror in her room fastening 
Bome deep-pink roses into the corsage of her 
pastel-blue cripe-de-Ckine gown. She bad re- 
turned from The BlufT half an hour before; it was 
now five miautes to three and Falcon might 
arrive at any moment. Her fingers moved with 
nervous baste. She dropped a dawn-flushed bud, 
picked it up quickly and pinned it in more 
securely. Then she surveyed her superb reflec- 
tion in the glass with absent-minded scrutiny. 
She had made her toilet carefully; on this day of 
days everything must harmonize with the great- 
ness of thie occasion. She had chosen this frock 
with its rich embroidery and girdle of tawny gold 
because Falcon had specially admired it. 

"Captain Folkestone is in the drawing-room," 
a mud announced and withdrew. 
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The co\or in Isma's cheeks deepened. A 
strange, fiwce occitement made her suddenly 
tremble, feel weak and unable to move. She 
stood gazing into the mirror with parted 1^ and 
unseeing eyes. The roses on het bosom shook. 
How was she to walk down-stairs and into tbat 
room? How was she to face her cousin, meet 
that intent blue gaze and greet him calmly? K 
only she could have rushed to him and buried her 
blushing face on his shoulder before he had time 
to look at her I She wanted to hide — ^must hide. 
Her shyness was overwhelming! 

But she must not keep Falcon waiting. With 
a violent effort she pulled herself t<%ether and 
hurried down-stairs. However, as she opened 
the drawing-room door and entered, everything 
swam before her. She saw only a blurred vifdon 
of roses, masses of roses everywhere, dark red, 
pink, and cream, their perfume scenting the air 
with heavy sweetness. Amid this profusion of 
Sowers a stalwart figure was coming toward her. 
One look into his eager, smilit^ eyes and her 
vision was bliured no longer; it cleared instantly. 
She lost consciousness of the flowers, their drowsy 
perfume, her own nervous shyness, and her whole 
attention became absorbed by the man approach- 
ing her. In one glance she took in every detail 
of his appearance. It seemed to her he had 
never looked so adorable ae he did at that moment, 
his face flushed and his eyes shining with some- 
thing which sent a riotous joy pulsating through 
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her vransl Then very gently his dear hands were 
laid on her shoulders and, holding her at arm's- 
length, he looked at her with an expression which 
made her feel completely in his power. 

"lama," he said, "I have come for those — 
kisses you wouldn't give me the other day — " 

A hot wave of color mounted to her face and 
her glance fell before his. 

As no answer came he went on: "Isma, why 
wouldn't you give them to me? Why have you 
been pretending you did not — care? Did you 
want to see what I look tike when I am demented?" 
He was still smiling, but his tone held a sli^t 
unsteadineea. 

She looked up at him reproachfully. "Oh, 
Falcon, you know it wasn't — ^that." 

" Then why in the name of wonder did you — ? " 

"I didn't think— you wanted — " 

"Isma, you couldn't seriously have thoi^t 
such a thing." 

"But I— did." 

"How could it be possible? And how was it 
your own feelings didn't help you to understand 
mine? Tell me, Isma" — ^he b«it over her now — 
"didn't you ever want me — close? Want me 
to-?" 

"Of course," she breathed, in burning con- 
fusion. 

"Then why on earth have you racked us both 
like this?" 

"I— I — didn't think you — cared," she faltered. 
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He diew back in utter astomBhrnent and his 
baods fell from her Bhoulder. "Not caredl" he 
exclaimed, incredulously. "After I had thrown 
up everything and followed you across the worlds 
been at your beck and call ever since — edmply 
lived for you I Besides, I told you myself on the 
day we became engaged— in this veiy room, 
don't you remember? — ^that I would follow you 
wherever you went, and you said it was ateolut^y 
useless. You didn't give me one ray of hope — " 

"But you did not say you would. You only 
sud 'one man,' and I naturally thought you 
referred to — " 

"Berriedale? And do you think I should be 
pressing his — unlawful suit?" 

"I only thought you meant it as a — ^warning." 

He looked at her in perplexed amazement. 
"Good Godl Isma, what a misunderstandii^I 
Still," he added, after a pause, "what a mercy I 
discovered you did care — a little bit, after all!" 
As he said the last words he laid his hands caress- 
ingly on her shoulders again. 

His touch unnerved her and she was silent for 
Bcone moments before asking, timidly, "When did 
you find out — ^last night?" 

"No; I knew before then." 

The girl glanced up at him quickly. "Before-r?" 

"Two days ago I was certain." 

"What — ^made you certain — ^then?" 

"Well, you didn't seem^-veiy happy on the 
way home — " 
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"And you guessed why?" 

"I — couldn't very weU help it. Beddes, there 
were ottier things that day. To be quite frank 
with you, there had been things all along which 
pointed — ^in that direction; for instance, on the 
night of the ball when my arm — toudied you, 
you seemed to find it difficult to — " 

"Oh, Falcon, I was so — ^nuserable that night. 
I couldn't help showir^ — ^it," she said, brok^y. 

He drew her a tittle closer. "Isma, what made 
you so — ^miserable that night?" 

Her drooping lashee trembled. 

"Tell me, Isma," he pleaded, as she did not 
speak. 

"Falcon, you know," she breathed. 

"Were you— wantic^^ — me as much as I — 
wanted you?" he murmured, close to her ear. 

"Of course," she admitted, almost maudibly. 

He made no reply, but his breath came in short, 
panting gasps. Then suddenly he caught her to 
him. 

For some minutes they stood without speaking, 
Edlenced, made motioidess by the paralyzii^ 
sweetness of the contact. 

At last Falcon said, "Tell me, how long have 
you — cared?" 

The question roused her frcan the physical 
lasdtude his embrace had produced in her. "Ever 
fdnce we first met — ^in England," she replied, in a 
low voice. 

He started. "All tiiat thnel Heav^isI If I 
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had only known! Isma, how could you keep it 
from me so long?" 

" Several times I was afraid you had guessed — " 

"I did tMnk now and ag,am that — But when- 
ever you had given me the least ray of hope you 
always took such care to be specially indifferent 
and aloof afterward — that put me off the scent." 

"Anyhow, I gave my secret completely away 
the oth^ day," she said, her voice becoming faint 
again with the narcotic of his embrace. 

"Yes, but I had to drag it from you — ^use hor- 
ribly brutal methods — " 

"You knew all the time you were — ^hurtii^ 
me?" 

"Yes, but I couldn't help it. It seemed the 
only way of TnaVing you — Surrender, and I assure 
you it hurt me more than it hiurt you." 

At last she lifted her head sHghtly and said, 
"But Falcon, how coiild you — love me if you 
doubted me and thought tJiat I — ?" 

"Isma, I never really doubted you. In my 
heart I knew all the time that you were the dearesl^ 
most unselfish little girl in the world!" 

"But till quite lately you were always so sar- 
castic and contemptuous — " 

"That was only because I was desperate. I 
saw bow the world misjudged you, and I was 
just trying to sting you into prudence. Isma, 
can't you understand how I felt about it? It was 
terrible to have such a slur cast on you — " 

"Still, you knew all the time that I didn't — " 
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"Of course I knew — knew that you were only 
sacrificing yourself, your reputation — everything 
for your friend. AH the same, I was disb-acted 
with anxiety in case your courage might be the 
means of entrapping you. Isma, I was at my 
wit's end to know how to guard you! " 

She looked up at him with shiny ^ee. "Oh, 
Falcon, you have been perfectly wonderful I No 
one in the world would have been so good 
to mel" 

He stroked her soft cheek tenderly. 

"Isma," he said, after a pause, "when we are 
married and you have got used to me I want you 
to tell me about — ^last night — " 

A tremor passed tlirough her. "And — ^you 
don't want to know — before?" she breathed into 
his coat. 

"No, for whatever happened, it could not have 
been your faxJt." 

"Oh, Falcon," she whispered, "you do care as 
much as, or more than — ^he." 

He frowned. "Who dared to say I didn't?" 

"He said — " 

"What did he say?" 

"That — ^you wouldn't have anything more — to 
do with — ^me if — ^if — " 

He held her to him with bruising force. "He 
dared to talk to you about — such things — " 

In the silence that foUowed he felt her buming 
humiliation and hastened to say, "Isma, d<m't let 
us think of it just now — " 
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"But, Falcon, I must tell you Qaa," she viioB- 
pered into his shoulder. "I was wonderfully 
protected last night. God sent you to me — " 

"Heaven be praised I managed to reach you 
when I did I " he murmured, huskily. 

The underlying depth of feeling in his tone 
made the girl all at once realise it would be lovely 
to confide to him her beautiful e]Q>erienoe on the 
cliff; but she would wait a little. He was sure to 
stay for the rest of the day, and when twilight 
came they would etroll out imder the palms. 
That would be the time to share with hhn her 
sacred things. The thought of telling him about 
God thrilled her suddenly; the intimaqr it implied 
held a new, delicious sweetness I 

"Falcon. I have smnething beautiful to tell 
you—" 

"Yes, little ^1," he relied, in a low voice. 
"You don't know how I long for your confidence, 
have you talk to me freely — open out to me, share 
everything — " 

"But I think I would rather wait till to^iight. 
You will stay all the evening, won't you? — so 
after dinno* we will go out under the palms and 
talk." 

"That will be perfectly ddightfuL What a 
gorgeous evening we shall have, and evening is 
the tome for confidences, isn't it? — and we have 
80 much to say to each other, so much to make up I" 

"But Isma," he went on, after a pause, "do 
you know you haven't ^ven me those kisses yet?" 
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Her breathing grew perturbed and she pressed 
her face nervously i^ainst his shoulder. 

"Isma, you are surely not shy with me again? 
Just ^ve them to me at once and you will feel 
much better." As he spoke he raised her head 
and she made no resistanoe. 

For some momenta he stood lookii^ into the 
confused, upturned face, with its flushed cheeks, 
quivering nostrils, and long, downcast lashee. 
Then beneath his gaze the heavily fringed lids 
opened slowly and the golden-gray ^ee lifted 
timidty to his. But the cloudy shyness vanished 
as thdr glances met, caressed, melted into one 
and clung together, and somelHng which was 
half a gleam and half a mist came into Che two 
pairs of eyes which held each other as if they could 
not tear apart. 

"Good GodI how I love you, Ismal" cried Fal- 
con, in a voice stifled with emotion. 

The girl paled and something blinded her. 

The next moment their Ups had met in a l(mg, 
convxilsive kiss. 

Staggering and stimned, they drew apart, only 
to be swept together again and again. 

"Oh, Falcon," she half sobbed, reeling against 
him as his lips released her at last, "I can't — " 

His iron strei^th steadied her, and, leading her 
to a couch in a comer ci Hbs room, he sat down 
bende her and took her into his arms, pillowing 
her head on his breast. For some time he sat 
r^aiiding the goldoi head resting against his 
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heart with strange, glistenmg eyee; then he stad, 
in a curious,' vibrant tone: "Isma, do you know 
what happened just now? In those kisses you 
gave yourself to me body and soul." 

She stirred slightly. "Didn't I do it — before?" 
she asked, faintly. 

"Not fully. You gave me your love before. 
Now you have given me yoiu^elf, made that com- 
plete surrender it has been so hard for you to — " 

She was fully roused again. "Falcon, it wasn't 
hard, truly it was not. I — I — have just been 
longing to—" she aBsured him quickly, raising her 
head and looking up at him with eyes which were 
deep and dark with passionate yielding. 

He bent over her and drank thirstily of the love- 
wine her soul poured out to him. 

His ki^es and the paxoxymoB of emotion whidi 
had swept over them had in some mysterious way 
brought them closer, and it seined to Isma that 
every thread of obscuring garment had for the 
moment been torn aside and that he looked 
straight into her heart. Her shyness vanished 
as if by magic. It became a delight to lay her 
inmost feelii^ bare to him. She could have no 
secrets from him any loiter; she did not wish to 
have any. She was his, every part of her belonged 
to him; he had a right to every emotion stirring 
in her soul. The passion of their lips had made 
them one. And the knowledge of this brought 
with it a de^ elation, an overwhdming happiness. 
She could not repress it, could not keep it out 
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of her ^res; they sparkled suddenly into his, 
brimmed with a reckless joy which dared to look 
at him with the triumphant right of a possessOT. 
She r^arded his immaculately shaved cheeks, 
the brown waves of his hair, the soft cleft in his 
firm chin with adoring scrutiny. 

He req)onded at once to her changing mood. 

"Well," he stud, at lei^th, "and what do you 
think of — ^your property?" 

She colored slightly, but met his probing gaze 
with dauntless approbation. "I think it is just the 
dearest, the most lovable thing God ever madel" 
Her golden eyes caressed his every featiire. 

He suddenly paled. 

But the emotion he showed spurred her on to 
gayer abandonment, and she laughed the happiest, 
silveiy laugh that had ever rippled over her 
scarlet lips. "Oh, Falcon, it is a perfect disgrace, 
the way I show you how much I love you — but I 
can't help it 1" 

He caught her to him and there was fire in his 
embrace, "It is the most delicious thing you 
ever did, you adorable little summer witchl" 

She leaned back in his arms and surveyed him 
laughingly, teasingly . ' ' But you don' t really love 
me as much aa I — " 

He closed the red, tantalizing lips with his, and 
his kisses leaped throi^ her like flames. "Take 
that backl If you dare to say th^ie outrageous 
things and smile at me in that bewildering way, 
I shall— " 
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"Falcon," she half cried and half laughed, "I 
am BO happy I don't know what I am doing car 
Baying." 

"Isma, stop being so absolutely bewitchingi 
Can't you see you are making my brain reel, that 
you are confiuixig me, intoxicating me — ^with your 
alluring ways 1" 

"But, Falcon, it doesn't really matter if we go 
quite mad over each other, does it?" she said, 
regarding him with eyes that smoldered with love 
and tenderness under thdr long, drooping lashes. 

"No, it doesn't matter in the least, provided we 
have enoiigh sense left to go through the — mar- 
riage ceremony to-morrow." 

She sat up qmckly. "What we you talkii^ 
about?" 

"Your and my wedding, of course," he repUed, 
in a level voice. 

She looked at hun in breathless astoniahment. 
"Falcon, you are not serious?" 

"I was never more serious in my life. It is all 
beii^ arranged — " 

Her mood changed again. "But I can't — " 
she whispered, in sudden consternation. 

*'My dear little girl, you can. All you have to 
do is to step into my car to-morrow morning and 
say — 'I will' a little later on — " 

A rich color dyed her face and throat. "Oh, 
not BO soonl" 

"Isma, don't you love me well enough to want 
to be with me-^1 the time?" 
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The hurt in his tone touched her. "Of course, 
but, Falcon, you don't understand — " she said, 
ht^nnrng to tremble. 

" Of course I do," he answered, his eyes eloquent 
with comprehension. "Don't you think I knew 
you were shy and nervous when you came into 
the room this afternoon? But — wasn't it all 
right? I didn't overwhelm you too suddenly, did 
X — and don't you think you can trust me to make 
eveiything all right for you to-morrow and— 
afterward?" 

She clm^ to him suddenly. "You know I 
trust you absolutely. You always make every- 
thing easy for me, and you don't know how much 
I love you for iti" she murmured, her lips close 
to his neck. 

"So you want me to make love to you af;ainl" 
he smiled, cuddling her to him. "Isma, when 
we are married I am going to show you what I 
really can do in that line." Then he held her at 
arm's-loigth and gazed at h^ with passionate 
adoration. 

She laughed blushingly. 

"Now don't you look like that agun or I shall 
have to — ■ Oh, Isma," he broke off all at once, 
"why won't you understand that I can't possibly 
waitl First you dazzle and bewilder me till I 
go clean off my head with longing for you, then 
you wonder why I love you so frantically that I 
can hardly wait another day to have youl" 

"But — ^I love you — as much — " 
317 
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"Yet you don't want to tn&ny me!" 

"YeB,Ido— " 

"So you do, do yoa! AD I can 8a.y is you have 
a funny way of showing it." 

^e leaned against him sudden^ and there was 
utter abandonment in the movement. 

"Then you will — otxae with me — to^norrow?" 

"Of course — if you wish it," she breathed, 
txtstajiaasty. 

It was daric But a mellow, n»eate li^t found 
its way into the gaiden through one of the draw- 
ing-^oom windows and fdl sof Uy on ^ma's figure 
as she stood under an archway of creepers saying 
good night to her lover. Her black Ninon evening 
gown was sleevelees and in the Bemi-darkneBS hw 
lovely shoulders and arms . gleamed strangely 
white. 

Falcon regarded her siloitly for scone moments. 
Then aU at once he folded her to him and buried 
his face against the sumptuous whiteness of her 
shoulder. 

Her soft arms stole about his neck as she gently 
pressed him to her. 

The soldier drew a long, blissful sigh. "Isma — 
this is — ^heaven," be murmured, in tones laden 
with ecstasy. 

After a pause he raised his head reluctantly. 
"But I must tear myself away. It is getting late 
and you must have a good sleep. But think of it 
' — to-morrow about this time we shall be togetho? 
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&t the Blue Mountains, and, Isma — I shall not 
need to — say good-by." His voice held a ciirious 
exultation. 

"Falcon," she whispered, laying her cheek 
- against his, "I can't think — It will all be too — 
wonderful — " 

"You are glad now I arranged it so — soon?" 

The glistening arms about his neck tightened. 
"After being with you like— this I couldn't — bear 
it — ^if you — ^hadn't—" 

He crushed her to him. "Isma, only this one 
good-by and — ^then — " 

In the warm, perfimied darkness two figures 
clung tremblingly together, while tii&i lips met 
in a carees which held agonized longing as well as 
rapturous anticipation. 
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" VTEYILLE, what do you think has happened? " 
1^ died Mies Brentford, ahnost hysterically, as 
Bhe swept into her brother-in-law's room. 

"My dear Rita, how can I guess what happens 
anywhere when I am a prisoner between these 
four walls?" replied the pale man on the bed, 
with a touch of irritation. 

The giri began to pace the floor in frenzied 



"What is it?" inquired the patient, realizing 
that something unusual had taken place. 

Miss Brentford stood still and there was a wild, 
desperate look in her black eyes as she said: 
"Captain Folkestone has just rung up to say — 
good-by. He and Isma were just starting for 
Sydney. They are to be — ^married this afternoon. 
All is arranged." 

She stopped breathlessly, wuting for some 
fiery response, but none came; the man among 
the pillows did not stir. 

"Neville how can you lie there so qmetly, 
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THE NETTLE 

staring into space as if this meant nothing tt> you? 
Stop acting — ^you don't need to pretend with me." 
She ahnost screamed at him in her exasperation. 

Lord Berriedale's dark ^ee moved slowly from 
the windows through which long rayB of sunlight 
streamed into the rocnn aad lay in laige golden 
pools on tiie purple carpet, to the tretubling form 
standing before him. 

"Rita, I am not pretending. Only," he sighed 
deeply, "I knew this had to — come — " 

"How did you know that?" hia companion 
demanded, fiercely. "She did not love him 
and — " She stopped, makii^ a little choking 
sound in her throat. 

"Didn't love him, Bital If ever a woman 
loved a man she loved — him I" 

"I don't believe it. She could not love any- 
body — doesn't know the meaning of the wordl" 
she fiui^ at him, hotly. 

An odd, ghostlike smile hovered for a moment 
about Lord Berriedale's pale lips and his gaze 
seemed all at once fixed upon a scene which was 
not visible to the ^li beside him. "Rita, you 
don't know what you are talking about. In any 
case, do you think she could satisfy a man like 
Folkestone if she could not answer fire with fire? 
I used to think him cold, but, by Jove! — " Again ^ 
his eyes looked abstractedly into space. ^^B 

"Neville, I went to him two days ^o to t^^^ 
and — ^make him ^ve her up. I was going to tell 
him eveiyiliing and open his eycis~—" 
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Lord Berriedale's abBtraction had vaniBhed. 
"Yes, and what did he say?" 

"He didn't say anything. He mmply refused 
to discuss her; wouldn't even let me menticm her 
name." 

"How could he prevent that?" One slim 
hand b^an to tug at his honey-colored mustache. 

"Oh, you know his way! He just smiled, 
looked more handsome than ev^, fenced and 
talked; everything I said he turned off — ^wouldn't 
allow me to approach the subject." 

"Rita, that was because he knew you don't 
understand his cousdn." 

" Who can understand such depths of treadiery I " 

"You are absolutely wrong. There is no treach- 
ery about — Isma. She is the finest, grandest 



"You ought to be the last man to say that, 
for you know better — " she interrupted him, 
vindictively. 

"I know better than any one how utterly — 
untemptable she is." 

"You men always shield a beautiful woman!" 

The girl began to pace the room i^ajn, her 
ungovemed despair sweeping over her once more. 
■"Oh, Neville, I shall go absolutely crazy. I — I — 
can't bear it—I can't!" 

Her companion aghed heavily, but he did not 



"I shall go mad — I know I shall — " 

All at once she came over to the bed and threw 
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hersdf into an easy-chair beside it and buried 
her face in the coimterpaoe. 

One long, slim hand was laid on the black, 
girlish head. "Poor little Ritat" whispered a 
voice BO fiill of sympathy that she hardiy recog- 
nized it aa her brother-in-law's. "If only I 
could make it easier for you!" 

The girl lifted her face and looked l<mg into the 
kind eyes r^arding her. "Neville, do you think 
my goii^ to him spurred him on to^— ?" 

"No, dear, not at all. Folkestone would have 
done it, anyway. He has waited a long time, 
shown excellent self-control, and behaved with a 
restraint I envy him. But a man like that wHl 
not wfut always, and when he does act he means 
business." 

Mies Brentford looked at him in amazement. 
"How can you bear to talk of it so — calmly 1 You 
speak as if it did not concern you in the least." 

"I am resigned — that is why," he replied, meet- 
ii^ her glance calmly. 

"Don't you want to — kill the man and take 
her from him?" Her eyes held a fierce, merciless 
glitter, and the man beside her felt th^ikful that 
Isma was safely out of Rita's way at present. 

"What would be the use? I am helpless. I 
must stay — ^here, while another — " 

The expression on his face made the girl all at 
once realize what he was passing through. "Poor 
Neville 1" she murmured, for a moment forgetting 
her own grief in her realization of his. 
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"You need not pity me. I deserve it all; be- 
ades, I oould never have made her happy." 

"Would that count as long as you — ^bad her?" 

"It didn't count before. I would have taken 
her at all costs. But it counts now." 

"Why now?" 

"I can hardly explain, only I have been J^hntlring 
about — God." 

TTiH companion, stared at him in astonishment. 
"Good gracious, Neville, you don't mean to say 
you are turning religiousi" 

"Wlqr not?" he asked, in level tones. 

"WeU — ^you are hardly a — suitable subject for 
— tiiat kind of thing, are youT" she replied, with 
mercilees candor. 

"It is men like me who need religion most — " 

"And what good can it do you?" she challenged 
him, scornfully. 

"I don't know yet Perhaps rehgion may not 
help me, but God might." 

The ^1 had risen. She stood lookii^ in cold 
defiance at her brother-iQ-law. Then she sud- 
denly burst out laughing, a hideous, horrible 
laugh. "Neville, you are crazy already, abso- 
lutely dottyl" and with another ugly laugh she 
bolted out of the rocmi. 

"Rex, is the world coming to an end or what?" 
asked Miss Brentford, btusting into the library 
where she knew the secretary was comfortably 
installed with a novel and his cigarettes. 
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The man ia the deep annchair put down the 
book he was reading imd looked up in iudolrait 
anticipation. He had heard the giri's conversa- 
tion on tile 'phone with Captun Folkestone and 
knew about tiie coming wedding, and looked for- 
ward to an interesting talk on the subject. 

"Has anything else gone witn^?" He sp(^ 
with solemn intonation which seemed to refer to 
Lord Berriedtde's accident and that the secretary 
hoped no more calamities had taken place. 

"Anything gone wrong indeedl What do you 
think, Neville has turned — religious!" 

Bex showed distinct signs of disappcontment. 

"Is that all?" he said, indifferent^, picking 
up his book again. "You really fr^tened me 
and made me think it was something serious." 

"Wdl, isn't it serious that Neville is going 
mad?" 

"Do you consider religion a madness?" 

"Of course. Don't you?" 

A light shot suddenly into the pale-blue ^"es. 

The secretwy saw a new excitement ahead of Mm, 

' a fre^ way of tormenting anotiier being. "No, 

on the contrary, I think it shows jolly good sense," 

he answered, settling down to enjoy hims^. 

"Rexl" exclaimed Miss Brentford, angrily, 
"you are only playii%, and I am in no mood for 
jokes." 

"Indeed I mean what I. say." 

"But you are not rd^ous — far from it." 

"That doesn't say I don't approve of it. I 
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don't take exercise myself, yet I thoroughly 
believe in it, all the same." 

"You are too lazy," commented his companion. 

"Exactly. Most people are too lazy to be 
reKgious. It is too great a strain on their intel- 
ligence and too great a strain on their bodies." 

"Strain on their bodies?" quOTed Uie girl, in 
surprise. 

"Yes, of course. When people become rel^ous 
the body has to toe the line as well as the soul, 
and between ourselves I believe it is the strain 
on the body that keeps most people from rel^on. 
Th^ don't say so, naturally. They have far 
nicer little ways of explaining the situation. They 
are mtiiet assailed by doubts or they are too 
enlightened and clever or too large-minded to 
accept such old-fashioned ideas. But all the time 
it is the strain on the body it involves ihaA frightens 
them off." 

"Still, if you believe in it, why aren't you 
religiouB yourself? " interrogated the girl, uncertain 
whether her companion was in earnest or not. 

"For the simple reason that others fight shy' 
of it. I don't want my habits int^ered with. 
I like too many things reli^on condemns, so I 
keep away from it and stick to my habits." 

"Isn't that rather foolish?" suggested Rita, 
with a veiled display of interest in spite of her 
scoffing tones. 

"Of course, madly foolish. But then, with all 
our twentieUi-centuzy culture, cleverness, and 
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knowledge, we are nothing but a set of innate 
fools I We know the great monster Death is after 
us, that sooner or later it will track us down. If 
we had one iota of sense, we would — " 

"What would be the use — ^we can't alter the 
fact," interrupted Miss Brentford, impatiently. 

"We certainly cannot alter the fact that Death 
is at our heels, yet we might alter— others." 

"What others?" 

"Our fate Beyond." 

"Rex, do you really mean yvu believe in a state 
Beyond?" 

"Of course I do; no one with any reasoning 
power could help it. There is no waste in nature; 
life everywhere rises out of life; death is juflt a 
crisis, a horrible, disgusting crisis; still, merely 
a critical jimcture — an autumn crisis in which 
decaying veetures are shed. But the real life is 
not cast off in autumn. It is l^t free to be robed 
again in fresh garments, and the new garments 
will be on the same pattwn as the old." 

The girl regarded the Becretaiy skeptically; 
however, in her skepticism smoldered a secret 
fascination. "That sounds very plausible; yet, 
^ter all, we don't know — ^no one has tcAd us." 

"No, but we have been given minds which can 
think, conjecture, reason. We were never told 
about the power of electricity, still, by oonjeoturing 
and reasonii^ it was found." 

Rita sat in silence for a while. Before her mind 
had risen a torturing vision of two people fiying 
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along in & car on dry, summeriit roads, and bood 
— -floon — No I She could not tolerate the idea; 
it was preposterous, imthinkablel She must make 
Rex talk ^ain, anythic^ to keep her brain from 
the picture it insisted on bringing before her. It 
was difficult to switch off her mental eneigy into 
another direction, yet these new thoughts and the 
astounding fact that Rex should expound tiiem 
made them aeem peculiarly interesting. 

"Yes," she admitted, half absently, "but we 
hare got away from the midn issue. I don't see 
that that has anything to do with it. If there is 
bh after-state, we shall arrive at it whether we 
are religious or not." 

"Certainly. All the same, rflli^on has a great 
deal to do with it, for it makes people sow wheat 
and not tares; it is very insistent on that point. 
Now don't you see the connection? The coming 
Ufe must spring from the seed cd this (me, and, 
as a plant cannot one season b6 a nettle and the 
next a rose, it follows that if we are nettles ha« 
we must be nettles There and be trtaied as ob- 
noxious weeds." 

The girl rose hastily. Nettl^-^iettU! The hor- 
rid httle word pressed itself into the tissues of her 
brain. 

A couple of days ago she had wondered why 
she had so little power over other [)eople; why 
her words carried no weight; why she was inef- 
fectual, influenced nobody; why no one had come 
very intimately into her life; 'why every one kept 
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ber at arm's-length, and now she suddenly saw 
the reason — she wae a nettle, a horrible nettle 
which stung anybody who touched it. She had 
nearly stui^ her sister to death; she wished to 
stii^ Isma into her grave; her words had been 
full of spite and venom, her actions obnoxiously 
selfish I She saw herself as a loathsome nettle 
stinging all who touched her life. And if there 
really was a state Beyond, what would happen to 
her? Would she still go on stinging so poison- 
ously, so venomously, that she would be forever 
unloved and abhorred? What a terrible destiny! 

"Some people think Death transforms us into 
ai^els," Rita flui^ at the secretary, after a pause. 
"That is a much nicer theory than yours." 

Rex smiled ironically. "Yes, and almost as 
reasonable as the Santa Claus illusion." 

"And why shouldn't it be true?" demanded 
Rita, defiantly. 

"The Santa Claus myth?" 

"No, no, you stupid man, not that — " 

"Oh, I see; you mean the angel theory?" 

"Of course." 

Eex mghed patiently, "Now do use your 
brains I How could Death traiLsform one into an 
angel? Can the canker-worm develop the bud 
it attacks into a flower? Death has no power 
except to decay. It is like a moth getting into a 
garment; it doesn't beautify — it destroys." 

"In that case it Idlls outright." 

"Yes, the garment, but not the wearer." 
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Rita walked toward the window. However, 
the sight of the hot sunshine gUstening on trees 
and flowers made her turn away hasti^, for in 
this blinding radiance two people were driving— 

"I hate all this sunlightl" she said, her cheeks 
all at once paling. "This is a horrid country; 
every thii^ is ablaze; it is a land on fire that 
gutters and bums, I loathe itl" she cried, turn- 
ing on the secretary with sudden vehemence. 

"My dear ^1, I assure you I had no hand in 
iQventing or making Australia." 

"But you like it," she protested, wrathfully. 

"This certainly is a fltuae-land. It is vivid like 
fire. Its breath is like the breath of a furnace; 
even the wide spaces above are scorched by the 
heat from its great body; its voice is the roaring 
voice of flames! It is a land that sets people on 
fire, and, Miss Rita, if I stay here much longer" 
— Rex looked up at her with eyes that glowed with 
a sudden, mysterious light — "I shall be io flames 
myself." 

Aiistralia was an extraordinary country. It 
had changed her whole world, made all familiar 
things crumble into dust and strange new ones 
take their place. Captain Folkestone had gone 
out of her life — she writhed ag^. Neville had 
become religious I Beatrice was dyingi Rex 
talked like a bishop and said he was catching firel 
And Australia was responsible for this horrible 
conglomeration of upheavals I Why had she come 
to this place of wild, abnormal things to be 
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whirled like an atom into fathomless immensities, 
to be thrown into its flaming purgatory? Ah, 
why? 

The girl stood still, regarding Rex for some 
moments in curious silence, then she turned and 
walked slowly out of the room. 
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XIV 

BLOODWOOD 

WHEN tea was over that afternoon Lady 
Berriedale went to see her husband and sit 
with him for a while. 

She had a nasty paroxysm of coughing as she 
sat down beside the bed. When the coughing 
had subsided she made a few preliminary remarks 
before saying, a Uttle nervously: 

"Neville, I have been so — sorry for you all 
day — " 

Lord Berriedale made a restless movement as 
if he widied to check her, but she would not be 
interrupted. "Dear," she continued, making a 
further effort, "I am going to say what I want, 
so just listen to me. I should like you to know 
that I had planned — everything so differently. 
I wanted you to have had what you — desired, 
after I had — gone. But now — " She hesitated. 

The man's left hand closed over his wife's 
tremblir^ one. "Beatrice, you have been far too 
generous," he said, in a voice which shook slightly. 
"I have not deserved such — kindness. "_ Then 
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he drew his hand away and moved it shadingly 
across his eyes as if to hide something he did not 
wish her to see. 

Lady Beniedale turned her head away and her 
brimming glances searched the room for some- 
thing to distract her attention and help her to 
composure. After a time h^ eyes lighted on 
some loose papers lying on a smaU table in front 
of her. Mechanically she picked up the sheets 
and saw that they held some verses written in a 
hand she did not recognize. Half absently she 
began to read "Crucified." 

Her attention became suddenly fixed, the hectic 
flush in her cheefcs deepened, and she sat so still 
that her husband looked up, wondering what 
kept her so motionless. 

A deep stain cr^t into his pallid face as he dis- 
covered what she was reading. "Beatrice, don't; 
please don't," he said, in agitated tones. "It will 
only hurt you." 

She dropped the paper and met his disturbed 
gaze with eyee that held an unearthly calm, then 
she said: "Nothing can hurt me more than I 
am ^ready hurt. I have lost — all; or, rather, 
found — I had nothing to — lose." 

She picked up the paper again and finished the 
verses, while the color in her husband's cheeks 
faded to an ashen pallor. 

For some time ahe sat with the thin sheets be- 
fore her, staring fixedly at the words as if they had 
cast a hypnotic spell over her. 
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The stillnees in the room was like the silence 
that follows the verdict of doom; it held an awful 
fatality, a sense of irrevocable destiny. 

"Neville," she said, at length, breaking the 
dreadful pause, "your life has been — ^like that?" 

He made no answer, and bis eyes evaded here. 

"Neville, why didn't you — let me — ^know sooner 
ajid I would have — set ycu free?" 

If she had spoken such words before, he would 
have assured her he did not want release; but 
now empty avowals were iiseless and the momrait 
too solemn for prevarication. To have uttered 
an untruth just then would have been like uttei^ 
ins it before Eternity itself. Their naked souls 
stood face to face with each other at last; all 
veiling garments of falsehood and in^cerity had 
f^en away. 

"You could not," he replied, after a short 
silence, forced to undeviating sincerity. 

"Yes, I could. I would have — gone away, and 
after a time you could have had a — divorce on 
grounds of desertion." 

"That would have been — useless." 

"You mean she would not have — married a 
divorced man?" 

"Yes, she woiildn't have 4one that even if 
she had — cared: But," he went on, in a different 
tone, "do not regret anything. It could not be — 
helped. Nothing could have altered it. Mar- 
riage binds till — death." 

Lady Berriedale sat lookiiig vacantly before 
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her as if her inner eyes were gazii^ into Bome 
terrible reality she must accustom herself to face. 
After a pause she rq>eated, absently: 

"Hand to hand, 
Foot to foot, 
Man to woman, 
Soul to Boul." 

The man <m the bed shuddered. "Don't, 
Beatrice, don't," he pleaded, closing his eyes. 

For some time neither of them spoke and in the 
silence the wide, black chasm of despair stretched 
out before them in paralyzing desolation. 

"The cross holds till— death," she said at last, 
staringfixedly at the fatal verses; then after what 
seemed another interminable pause she rose and 
walked slowly out of the room. 

It was midnight.' Throuf^ Lord Berriedale's 
wide-open windows gleamed the summer-night 
sky with its myriad host of tranquil stars. 

The door opened gently, and a white-clad form 
moved softly toward the bed. 

"Are you asleep, Neville?" whispered his wife, 
coming close to him. 

The figure among the pillows shrank away & 
httle, but the merciful darkness hid the sudden 
movement, also the hostile expression in the 
sleeplMS eyes. 

"No," he repUed, in schooled tones, "I am not." 

Lady Berriedale hesitated, her fing^» fidgeting 
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with the silken bedspread, while her husband lay 
gazing at the white blur beside him, not choosing 
to assist her in oTercoming her evidait embat^ 
rassment. 

"Neville, I want to — ^talk to you," she said, 
with apparent effort. 

"Couldn't you talk to me — in the daytime? 
If you beccane — excited now, you know you will 
not be able to — sleep at all," he said, with a dis- 
tinctly uncompromising note in his voice. 

"I shall not be able to — sleep, anyhow, and — 
it will help me to — talk to you. I have been 
thinkii^ of titoee — ^verses and — everythii^," she 
went on, more hurriedly. "How could I help it I 
It all seemed so hopeless, such an irremediable 
tragedy! Life, generally, appeared a fearful 
chaos, a cruel muddle, and I was almost distracted 
as I thought about it. Then all at once some 
talks with Isma came back to me. We were 
speaking about life and came to the conclusion 
it was only a prison-existence; that this planet 
was merely a prison-house for the criminals of 
the universe — the worst criminals, for every one 
sent here is executed. It seems to me this thought 
alone can explain all the suffering, misery, and 
heartache abounding on this earth. But, Neville, 
fancy entering the next world as criminals I Isn't 
it awfull What chances of happiness could we 
have under such circmnstancesl And perhaps 
Death is not even the execution; it may merely 
be a door, a horrible door, that leads to — a worse 
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doom. Neville, when I am so — near, when I 
shall enter it so — soon, can't you understand that 
I should he terribly anxious?" She spoke rapidly, 
excitedly now. 

Her husband clasped her hand in quick sym- 
pathy. "Of course, Beatrice, of course I can." 

After a slight hesitation she went on more 
calmly, a gentle hush comiog into her tones. 
"But, Neville, I have been praying lately, not just 
offering formal petitions to some far-away, un- 
heeding Being, but talking to a real Person — ^what 
Isma calls laying a detainii^ hand on God and 
speakii^ to Him. I have asked Him about — 
everythii^ and to help me when all alone I shall 
enter the Great Beyond. I have been horribly 
afraid of it, Neville; but" — in the starlit gloom 
he saw the sudden light that came into her lai^, 
shadowy eyes — "I am not afraid any more, for 
aU at once I remembered somethii^ I have not 
thought of for years, and it has taken away all my 
fears. It is this." She lowered her voice before 
saying: "Neville, God so loved us that He sent 
His only Son down to this desolate prison-house 
to die for ua poor criminals. Think of it — die 
for us I He was put on the scaffold of the cross 
for our Bakes, and now — ^we can enter eternity, 
not as malefactora, but — free I Oh, Neville, you 
can't imagine what this means to mel 

"I unearthed my Bible to read about it, and 
do you know the first place my eyes lighted on 
as I opened the book was the passf^ about the 
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dying thief, and as I read it seemed to me be 
really represents the whole of suffering humanity — 
dying on the cross of sorrow and pain — yet unable 
to open the gates of — Paradise. It was only 
when the thief asked the Spotless One at his side 
to remember him when He came into His kingdom 
that he received the inamediate promise of — ^Eden. 
And Neville, isn't it wonderful! We can all ask 
Him — everybody can — to remember us; and He 
is not far away; He is beside us, and the moment 
we really ask we receive the promise that we 
shall be with Him in Paradise! Isn't it beautiful!" 

The soft darkness veiled the trembling form 
among the pillows and the moisture glistening 
in the black eyes. 

There were some moments' silence; then Lord 
Berriedale raised his wife's emaciated hand to his 
lips and kissed it reverently before saying, bro- 
kenly, "And, Beatrice, it is only when we are on 
the cross oureelves that we leam to think of — the 
Crucified One and ask Him to — ^remember us." 

In the dimness he saw her face transfigured as 
fdie sfud, softly, "The cross is the trysting-place 
between heaven and earth; the cross is the ladder 
to — ^Paradise." 

Outside in the still, warm nigbt a ehuddering 
sigh went through the dreaming flowers in the 
garden and the stars gleamed as if they were 
smiling down on the earth through tears. 
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THE nxirse came dowu-etairs as Captain and 
Mra. Folkestone entered The Blufi. 

Isma scanned the older woman's face anxiously 
as she said, "We are not too — " 

"No, you are not too late," the woman in the 
pink unifonn hastened to assure her, "but I am 
afraid there is not much time left. Lady Berrie- 
dale is sinking fast. I saw your car comii^, bo 
hurried down to let you know how she is." 

"Can I go to her at once?" asked Mrs. Folke- 
stone, her large eyes glistening with troubled 



"Well, she is hardly conscious just now; she 
lies for hours in a s^ni-conscious state. His lord- 
ship is with her. He has been in her room all 
the morning. He hardly ever leaves her, day or 
night. He is a most devoted husband. I will 
tell him you are here. Will you come into the 
library for a little while, and when Lady Berrie- 
dale is fully awake I will let you know." As she 
spoke she opened the library door, and after they 
had entered she closed it gently behind them. 

Isma looked round the familiar room and her 
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face showed that it did not bring back happy 
memories. 

She took off her hat and long dust-coat; then 
she sighed deeply and went over to the window. 

Her husband followed her. "Isma, I am so 
awfully sorry you should have — this — just now," 
he said, coming up and standing close behind her. 
"I wanted our" — ^hia voice lowered — "honey- 
moon to have been all joy." His hand caught 
one of hers and held it closely. 

"I am more grieved for you/' she replied, with- 
out moving. 

Her hu^3and bent lower, lookii^; over her 
shoulder at her beautiful profile. Then he drew 
her slightly backward till she rested against 
him. 

She closed her eyes iar a momrait. "Oh, Fal- 
con, it is lovely to have you with mel" she mur- 
mtu«d under her breath. 

The pressure on her hand increased. His 
touch was warm, clcKie, intimate. It not only 
held intensest sympathy, it held more; it re- 
minded her of all their happiness, what they had 
been to each otlier dining the last few weeks, 
their riotous joy, the wonderful satisfaction their 
new relation^ip had brought them, the blinding 
rapture they had tasted in each other's arms. 
She felt that Falcon meant his touch to recall 
this to her mind so that it might strengthen her 
for the heartrending scene which awaited her. 

"Falcon," she said, turning to him, after a 
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pause, "it must be tembJe for Beatrice to — go." 
She shivered slightly. 

"Yes, little giri," he replied, with serious ten- 
derness, "but remember ^e is going out to your 
beautiful God of tiie wonderful spaces — don't 
forget that." 

She looked up at him with eyes which held a 
dewy radiance. "Of course! What a dear you 
are to remind mel" 

He smiled down on her. "You impressed it so 
strongly on my mind, now I can't forget it, you 
see." 

There were footsteps in the hall. 

Isma and Falcon drew gently apart. 

The door opened slowly and Lord Berriedale, 
looking pale and worn, his arm still in a sling, 
entered quietly. 

When the brief greetings were over he said: 
"Beatrice is conscious now and wants to see you. 
I am deeply grieved to have called you back so 
soon; but she was always asking for you. In 
fact," he went on, addicting Isma, "your name 
has been constantly on her lips ^ce you have 
been away, and when the doctor said last night 
that— the end was so near I — wired." 

"We are so glad you did," said Captain Folke- 
stone, and there was a strong izndercurrent of 
sympathy in his even tones. 

"I wish you had let us know sooner that Bea- 
trice wanted me," murmured Isma, regretfully. 

"She wouldn't allow me to disturb you until 
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it was absolutely necessary. But you had better 
come at once — she wants you both," and silently 
he led them up-etaits. 

As they entered the sick-room Isma glanced 
anxiously toward the luxurious bed with its fine, 
embroidered linen and rich silk hangings. 

The patient lay waxlike and shrunken, her eyes 
looking enormous in the wasted face and staiii^ 
with glassy fixity into space. 

In a moment Mrs. Folkestone was beside the 
bed, stooping over the shriveled form and kis»ng 
the sunken cheeks. 

Slowly recognition dawned into the lusterless 
eyes and a feeble ranile hovered over the purple 
lips. But she did not speak for some minutes. 

The silence in the room was heavy with an 
awful pall. 

At last the patient's Ups moved. 

The girl bent over her quickly and caught the 
words, "Isma — I am — goii^." After each word 
there came a slight rattling sound. 

Her friend dropped on her knees and took the 
emaciated form in her stroi^ youi^ arms. " Bea- 
trice," she whi^)ered, a little unsteadily, "you 
don't — ^mind?" 

"No — not now." Her voice had grown stronger, 
and she added, "Isma — ^you remember the letter I 
wrote you — telling you about — the dying thief — 
on the cross?" The dusky ^es were turned full 
on the fair, girlish face. 

"Yes, dearest, of course." 
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"And you will not forget — ^what I asked?" 

"No — ^never." 

The dying woman's glance strayed to her hus- 
band, who was standing at the other side of the 
bed, as if to include him in what ^le said. "I 
want you both to promise me that — ^you will tdl 
everybody about — ^Paradise. Tell them to read 
about it in the — ^Book. Tell them to ask Him to 
— remember them — " She stopped and gasped 
for breath, 

"Yea — yes, we will," lana assured her, quickly. 

The dark eyes looked up with terrible intendty. 

"Tell them it is awful to— to pass into — ■ 
eternity unless He will — ^rranember us." 

She looked at them imploringly till they had 
both made the promise; then h^ eyes closed 
wearily and she lay very still. 

By one of the farthest windows stood Rita, 
lookii^ out on the hot, glitterii]^ sea. There was 
a sullen despair in her coal-bladE eyes. She was 
left out again; no one took any notice of her; but 
then she was the nettle, and no one wanted a 
stinging nettle; it was left severely alone. An 
expresdon of morose hopelessness settled on her 
face. 

Lady Berriedale turned to Captain Folkestone 
and her glance summoned him to her. When he 
was beside her she looked up at him with mute 
appeal; then her eyes dropped to the flaxen head 
pressed closely ^funst her breast. 

The soldier understood at once. "Yes, I will 
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take care of her," he siud, as one in^Mivz & solemn 
vow. 

After a pause Beatrice looked up at her husband 
with a deep wistfiUneea in her glas^ ^es and her 
lips moved as if she were toying to speak. 

Isma rose and Lord Berriedale stooped over bis 
wife, his face close to hers. At last she was able 
to formulate the words. " Neville — don't grieve." 
One of her' thin hands sought his. "Wherever I 
go, I shall always — love you, and" — ^her lips 
twisted into a sinile — "our — ^romance will come 
right — some day." 

A sob shook the man bending over her. "Bea- 
trice — if only you oould stay with me and it 
could come right — herel" and he kissed her as he 
had not kissed her for years. 

For an instant a beautiful smile lighted up her 
face and her eyes looked happily into his. Then 
the smile faded and a peculiar, far-away expres- 
sion took its place. It seemed as if her attention 
was beii^ ^wJually withdrawn from her sur- 
roundings ttnd gently fixed on something else. 
At the same time her face grew more waxy and 
the pinched look about her features increased. 

Then under her rattling breath they heard her 
munnur the words : 

"Lord, remembw-^ne — ^now Thou art in — ^Thy 
kingdom — " 

For a time there was no sound in the room but 
the tense breathii^ of people boldii^ back tears. 

Suddenly a miurvelous chai^ came over the 
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dying woman. The linea, tihe sallownesB, the 
pinchedness vanished from her face and in their 
place came a strange look of youth — not the 
youth of flesh and blood that fades and withers, 
but a spiritual youthfulness that suggested an 
eternal preservation. And with it came an 
abnormal strei^th; it seemed as if all weakness 
had dropped from her like a worn garment fltmg 
aside. She sat up in bed, her arms outstretched, 
her face illtmiined with a white, unearthly radiance. 
She did not appear to see the little group about her. 
She gazed beyond them, gazed with passionate in- 
ten^ty at something no one else could see. 

"Paradise-^Paradise!" she cried, her voice 
ringing through the room with triumphant clear- 
ness. "It is there — there!" Her eyes widened, 
dilated with rapturous awe, and once more her 
voice sounded through the breathless chamber. 

"The portals are opening — openingi And — 
He has — ^remembered — ^me — " 

The next instant the frail form fell back ^nong 
the pillows — dead. 

To the tear-blinded eyea watching it did not 
seem as if life had ebbed away; it rather appeared 
as if a new strength had vitalized the departed, 
giving her power to burst the casket which held 
her to earth and, leaving death in her wake, she 
had soared in sublime ecstasy through the portals 
that opened into — Paradise. 
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